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The  Birds  of  Middlesex  Since  1866 

By  William  E.  Glegg,  F.Z.S.,  M.B.O.U. 

President’s  Address  read  to  the  Society  on  3rd  December,  1929 

SIXTY-THREE  years  have  elapsed  since  the  late  Mr.  J.  E. 

Harting  published  his  well-known  “The  Birds  of  Middlesex” 
and  yet  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  collect  and  digest  the  great 
mass  of  information  that  has  been  printed  in  this  period.  It  is  with 
the  object  of  removing  this  reproach  that  I  have  prepared  this 
paper.  Since  1  addressed  you  in  a  similar  capacity  twelve  months 
ago,  I  have  devoted  most  of  my  spare  time  to  searching  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  subject,  and  the  description  of  the  birds  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  county,  which  I  now  place  before  you,  is  based  on  the 
results  of  these  labours.  The  works  that  have  been  searched  are 
as  follows  : — 

The  Field,  f rom  1866  to  end  of  April,  1929. 

The  Zoologist,  from  1866  to  1916  (inclusive). 

“A  History  of  British  Birds,”  4th  edition.  W.  Yarrell,  1871. 
“Hampstead  Hill,”  J.  L.  Lobley,  1889. 

The  Ornithologist.  1896. 

“A  Guide  to  Hampstead.”  P.  E.  Vizard.  1898. 

Hampstead  Scientific  Society,  Reports  of,  1899-1926. 

“A  Handbook  of  British  Birds.”  J.  E.  Harting,  1901. 

British  Birds.  Vols  1-22  (inclusive). 

North  London  Natural  History  Society,  Reports  of,  1908-13. 
“Golder’s  Hill,  Hampstead,”J.  E.  Whiting,  1909. 
“Hampstead  Heath  :  Its  Geology  and  Natural  History,” 
I9I3- 

The  Transactions  of  the  London  Natural  History  Society  and 
The  London  Naturalist.  1914-28. 

(I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  Boyd  Watt  for  putting  at  my  dis¬ 
posal  the  Hampstead  items.) 

This  is,  of  course,  by  no  means  a  complete  search,  but  it  is 
as  much  as  could  be  done  in  the  time,  and  it  includes  the  most 
important  sources  of  information,  and  enables  us  to  construct  an 
account  which  is  representative  of  the  avifauna  of  the  county  in 
the  light  of  present-day  knowledge. 

To  enable  us  to  appreciate  more  fully  the  present  position  it 
is  essential  that  some  consideration,  however  brief,  should  be 
given  to  Mr.  Harting’s  book.  Any  remarks  which  I  may  make 
are  of  a  constructive  and  not  destructive  nature,  and  I  have  no 
intention  of  attempting  to  detract  from  the  work  of  the  author.  I 
take  the  opportunity  to  pay  a  respectful  tribute  to  the  work  of 
Mr.  Harting  in  the  cause  of  British  ornithology,  and  particularly 
of  that  of  Middlesex.  Not  only  did  he  give  us  our  book  but  some 
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of  the  most  important  information,  which  has  since  been  accumu¬ 
lated,  is  the  result  of  his  labours.  In  considering  his  book  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  a  pioneer  of  county  ornithologies, 
although  the  first  volume  of  Stevenson’s  “Birds  of  Norfolk” 
appeared  in  the  same  year,  and  that  he  was  only  25  years  of  age 
when  he  wrote  it.  Mr.  E.  Newman’s  review  of  the  book  ( Zool . 
1866,  p.485)  is  worthy  of  notice  as  it  gives  us  a  glimpse  into  the 
ornithological  mind  of  the  times.  The  then  Editor  of  the  Zoologist 
states  his  opinion  thus,  “From  a  scientific  point  of  view  a  list  of 
the  birds  of  an  English  county  promises  but  little  of  interest.”  He 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  area  of  a  county  has  no  natural  limits, 
and  that  the  birds,  which  occasionally  appear  in  it,  are  no  more 
birds  of  Middlesex  than  birds  of  Dorset  or  of  Shropshire.  “Viewed 
then,”  he  writes,  “as  a  contribution  towards  physical  geography, 
I  regard  a  county  list  of  birds  as  entirely  useless.”  He,  however, 
finishes  a  four  page  review  with  the  remark,  “Such  books  and 
such  writers  deserve  success.” 

Mr.  Harting  made  no  attempt  to  give  a  description  of  the 
county  although  he  dealt  with  the  distribution  of  the  different 
groups  of  birds.  He  informs  the  reader  that  no  fewer  than  225 
forms  had  been  found  in  Middlesex.  This  number  is  said  to  be 
composed  of  60  residents,  68  migrants,  and  97  rare  and  accidental 
visitants.  Some  of  his  inclusions  cannot,  however,  be  seriously 
considered  as,  for  example,  he  includes  Tengmalm’s  Owl  and  the 
Glaucous  Gull  on  the  strength  of  specimens  having  been  purchased 
in  poulterers’  shops  in  London.  To  enable  us  to  effect  a  compari¬ 
son  with  the  present  conditions  it  has  been  necessary  to  recast 
this  list  and  I  have  rejected,  at  present,  eighteen  of  these  birds, 
which  would  reduce  the  number  to  207  in  1866.  The  rejected 
birds  are  as  follows  : — 


Red-winged  Starling 
American  Water-Pipit 
Bearded  Titmouse 
American  Purple  Martin 
Bee-Eater 
Black  Woodpecker 
Middle-Spotted  Woodpecker 
Tengmalm’s  Owl 
Eagle-Owl 


Golden  Eagle 
White-tailed  Eagle 
Grey  Lag-Goose 
Whooper  Swan 
Canada  Goose 
Spotted  Sandpiper 
Sabine’s  Snipe 
Purple  Heron 
Glaucous  Gull 


A  very  considerable  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  habits 
of  the  birds,  in  many  cases  as  observed  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
county.  Much  of  this  is  based  on  his  personal  experiences  and 
is  of  some  value,  but  unfortunately  the  inclusion  of  this  matter  is 
confusing  and  at  times  it  is  difficult  to  know  whether  his  remarks 
refer  to  the  county.  In  the  case  of  the  Wheatear,  for  example, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  if  the  bird  was  a  breeding  species  or  merely 
a  double  passage-migrant.  No  statement  is  made  as  to  the  nature 
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of  the  search  conducted,  beyond  the  fact  that  some  information  had 
been  gleaned  from  the  pages  of  the  Zoologist ,  but  it  can  be  seen 
from  the  many  allusions  to  that  author  that  he  had  made  consider¬ 
able  use  of  Yarrell.  It  is  clear  that  no  systematic  search  of  the 
literature  was  undertaken.  A  Serin,  for  instance,  which  was  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Zoologist,  for  i860,  is  not  mentioned  although  he 
included  it  in  his  “Handbook.”  From  my  consideration  of  Mr. 
Harting’s  book  I  have  concluded  that  before  a  modern  ornithology 
of  Middlesex  is  produced  the  search  of  the  literature  must  be  not 
merely  from  1866  but  complete. 

We  have  very  briefly  reviewed  the  condition  of  the  ornithology 
of  Middlesex  as  it  was  in  1866.  Let  us  now  see  what  can  be  done 
to  effect  a  reconstruction.  It  may  be  well  to  remark  here  that  the 
title  of  this  paper  must  be  taken  to  refer  to  matter  that  is  not 
included  in  the  county  ornithology,  because  some  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  which  has  since  been  brought  to  light,  refers  to  much  earlier 
periods  than  1866. 

First  of  all  let  us  gain  some  idea  of  the  area  which  we  are 
surveying.  The  county  is,  after  Rutland,  the  smallest  of  the 
English  counties.  Its  total  area,  including  London,  is  181,317 
acres  or  about  283  square  miles,  of  which  about  51  square  miles 
fall  into  the  administrative  area  of  the  county  of  London.  Its 
greatest  length  is  between  Chertsey  Bridge  and  the  boundary  near 
Waltham  Abbey,  Essex,  a  distance  of  28  miles.  The  county  is 
separated  from  its  neighbours  on  three  sides  by  rivers.  On  the 
south  the  Thames  divides  it  from  Surrey  and  Kent ;  on  the  east  the 
Lea  divides  it  from  Essex,  and  on  the  west  the  Colne  separates  it 
from  Bucks  and  Herts,  which  latter  county  forms  the  northern 
boundary.  The  perimeter  is  about  104  miles,  over  40  of  which 
are  along  the  course  of  the  Thames.  The  latter  fact  is  one  of  very 
considerable  importance  in  relation  to  the  avifauna  of  the  county. 

The  physical  features  present  an  undulating  plain  sloping  to¬ 
wards  the  Thames  and  its  tributaries.  The  rising  ground  along  its 
northern  edge  just  exceeds  500  feet  at  its  maximum  elevation, 
Stanmore  Common,  and  farther  south  at  Harrow,  Hampstead  and 
Highgate,  there  are  minor  eminences  of  between  400  and  450  feet. 
The  streams  of  the  county  are  all  tributaries  of  the  Thames,  the 
most  important  being  the  Lea,  the  Colne,  the  Brent  and  Yedding 
Brook.  The  artificial  water  is  now  of  great  importance,  as  it  in¬ 
cludes  the  huge  reservoirs  at  Staines  and  Littleton,  the  smaller 
series  between  Hanworth  and  Hampton,  the  more  natural  ones  at 
Kingsbury,  Ruislip  and  Elstree,  and  those  at  Stoke  Newington 
to  the  east  of  the  county.  It  is  true  that  part  of  the  important 
series  of  reservoirs  along  the  Lea  Valley  is  in  the  county,  but  as 
these  are  mainly  situated  in  Essex  and  have  been  dealt  with  fully 
in  the  ornithology  of  that  county,  I  have  decided  to  exclude  them 
from  Middlesex.  Another  artificial  feature  is  the  sewage  farms 
which  are  of  considerable  importance.  The  chief  of  these  are  those 
along  the  Lea  Valley  at  Edmonton  and  Ponder’s  End,  the  Ringed 
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Plover  having  nested  at  the  latter  in  1901,  and  the  one  near 
Harrow. 

The  geological  structure  is  simple.  For  the  present  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  say  that  chalk  crops  out  in  one  or  two  localities  only 
on  the  north-western  boundary,  the  surface  being  mainly  London 
clay.  Over-lying  the  London’ clay  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of 
the  county,  and  in  isolated  patches  on  the  higher  ground  at  Hamp¬ 
stead,  Highgate,  Harrow,  etc.,  are  the  lower  Bagshot  sands, 
consisting  of  yellow  or  buff-coloured  sand  or  loam  with  occasional 
pebble-beds. 

The  changes  which  have  resulted  from  the  proximity  of  the 
metropolis,  must  now  be  considered.  Until  it  was  flooded  by  the 
suburban  expansion  of  London,  Middlesex  was  exclusively  agri¬ 
cultural,  the  proximity  of  London  preventing  any  great  develop¬ 
ment  of  urban  life  or  urban  manufacture,  and  no  trade  but  agri¬ 
culture  obtained  any  degree  of  importance.  In  the  14th  century 
Middlesex  was  the  second  richest  county  in  the  Kingdom.  When 
the  wool  tax  of  1341  was  levied,  the  county  was  assessed  at  236 
sacks,  or  one  sack  to  760  acres,  Norfolk,  the  richest  county,  at 
one  to  610.  It  contained  some  of  the  best  arable  land  of  the 
country,  a  sufficiency  of  good  pasture,  and  in  the  north  some  valu¬ 
able  woodland.  We  can  therefore  frame  a  mental  picture  of  our 
now  much  suburbanized  county  as  it  was  at  that  time.  It  would 
be  a  scene  of  rural  peacefulness,  with  villages  undisturbed  by  the 
presence  of  factories.  Although  by  the  time  Harting  wrote  Lon¬ 
don  had  expanded  tremendously,  yet  apart  from  the  portions  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Metropolis,  the  county,  no  doubt, 
still  maintained  its  rural  aspect,  for  it  will  be  remembered  that  at 
that  date  there  were  neither  motor-cars  nor  tubes.  These  in¬ 
fluences  must  have  accelerated  tremendously  within  the  past  fifty 
years  or  less  the  rate  of  suburbanization  of  the  county,  and  in 
turn  the  reduction  in  numbers  of  most  species  of  birds.  The 
diminution  of  the  amount  of  land  under  cultivation  gives  some 
idea  of  the  changes  which  are  remorselessly  taking  place ;  in  1806 
it  was  estimated  that  136,000  acres  were  under  cultivation,  which 
had  by  1927  shrunk  to  64,963  acres,  but  the  decrease  is  even 
greater  than  these  figures  show,  as  the  latter  figure  includes  the 
whole  of  the  county  of  London.  The  steady  retreat  of  most  of  the 
birds  goes  on  insidiously  from  day  to  day  before  the  advance  of 
human  habitations,  and  it  is  only  from  occasional  writings  that 
we  realize  what  has  happened. 

That  the  Raven  and  Kite  were  at  one  time  common  in  the 
county  is  not  a  new  idea,  yet  the  amount  of  information  on  the 
subject  is  not  great,  so  that  any  addition  to  the  store  is  of  much 
interest.  Attention  has  been  called  to  a  work  by  one  named 
Robert  Smith,  entitled  “Universal  Directory  for  destroying  Rats, 
and  other  kinds  of  four-footed  and  Winged  Vermin,”  published  in 
London  in  1786.  Smith  describes  how  he  was  allowed  as  much 
per  head  for  killing  Ravens  as  for  killing  Kites  and  Hawks.  To 
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quote  his  own  words,  “They  are  equally  pernicious  in  killing  and 
devouring  young  rabbits,  ducklings  and  chickens.”  He  tells  how 
he  set  his  traps  to  catch  the  Ravens,  using  a  rat  as  bait.  His 
remarks  indicate  that  the  species  must  have  been  numerous,  for 
he  tells  us  that  as  soon  as  one  bird  is  taken,  “Great  numbers  will 
keep  round  him,”  and  although  it  was  attended  with  labour  and 
trouble,  he  had  caught  great  numbers  in  one  day.  He  had  often 
caught  the  “London  Ravens,”  twenty  miles  from  home,  in  war¬ 
rens  where  they  come  after  young  rabbits.  He  defines  the  term 
“London  Ravens”  as  those  which  generally  frequent  the  outskirts 
of  the  Metropolis  and  live  upon  the  filth  lying  there,  grubbing  up 
the  dirt  in  order  to  get  at  their  food.  The  tops  of  their  wings 
became  of  a  nasty,  dusky  brown  colour,  occasioned  by  their  wal¬ 
lowing  in  the  dirt,  by  which  means  thev  were  easily  distinguished 
from  the  country  Ravens,  which  were  as  black  as  jet.  l'he  lan¬ 
guage  of  this  interesting  relic  is  of  a  convincing  nature  and  in  the 
discoloured  London  Sparrow  we  have  to-day  a  case  analogous 
to  that  of  the  Raven  of  the  past. 

Kite  history  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  scanty,  so  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  scraps  are  worth  mentioning.  It  is  stated  that  Leo, 
brother-in-law  of  the  King  of  Bohemia,  visited  England  in  1465. 
One,  named  Schascheck,  who  accompanied  the  Prince,  referring 
to  the  journey  in  his  writings,  narrates  after  making  mention  of 
London  Bridge,  “Nowhere  have  I  seen  such  a  number  of  Kites 
as  there;  to  kill  them  is  a  capital  offence.”  In  an  account  entitled 
“A  Relation  of  the  Island  of  England,”  written  about  1500  by  an 
Italian,  name  unknown  but  possibly  the  secretary  of  Francesco' 
Capello,  and  printed  in  this  country  by  the  Camden  Society,  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  “Kites  which  are  so  tame  that  they  often  take 
out  of  the  hands  of  little  children  the  bread  smeared  with  butter.” 
This  is  stated  to  refer  to  London,  for  in  a  previous  paragraph  the 
writer  says,  “It  is  truly  a  beautiful  thing  to  behold  one  or  two 
thousand  tame  swans  upon  the  River  Thames.”  This  writer 
added  that  there  was  a  penalty  for  destroying  Ravens,  which  also 
helped  to  keep  the  streets  free  from  filth.  In  the  Zoologist  for 
1878,  it  is  stated  that  in  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  Wild  Birds  Protection  will  be  found 
this  statement  by  one  of  the  witnesses  examined  :  “I  have  seen 
in  old  London  newspapers  references  to  taking  Kites’  nests  in 
Hyde  Park,  and  it  used  to  breed  in  the  clumps  of  trees  at  Gray’s 
Inn  and  other  places  in  London,  between  one  and  two  centuries 
ago.” 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  aspects  of  bygone  Middlesex 
ornithologv  which  has  been  brought  to  light,  is  that  of  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  the  Spoonbill  at  Fulham.  Mr.  Harting,  who  unearthed 
this  valuable  information,  tells  us  that  the  evidence  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Year  Book  of  14  Hen.  VIII,  fol.  1,  which  contains  the 
report  of  an  action  for  trespass  brought  by  the  Bishop  of  London 
in  1523  against  a  defendant,  to  whom  he  had  leased  his  park 
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at  Fulham  for  grazing  purposes,  and  who  had  taken  some  of 
the  birds  out  of  the  trees,  which  apparently  the  Bishop  had  ex¬ 
pressly  reserved.  The  report,  which  is  written  in  Norman  French, 
is  transcribed  by  Mr.  Harting  thus  :  “An  action  of  trespass 
brought  by  the  Bishop  of  London  against  one  N.  for  having 
broken  his  close  and  for  taking  Herons  and  Shovelers.  The 
defendant  says  that  the  place  where,  etc.,  contains  twenty  acres 
of  land  ;  that  the  said  Bishop  leased  it  to  him  for  a  term  of  years, 
and  the  Herons  made  their  nests  therein,  etc.,  and  he  took  them. 
And  the  Plaintiff  says  that  the  place,  etc.,  is  called  a  Park,  that 
the  plaintiff  leased  it  to  the  defendant,  excepting  the  wood  and 
undergrowth,  and  the  Herons  and  Shovelers  made  their  nests 
in  the  said  trees  and  he  took  them.  Upon  which,  etc., 
(judgment  is  prayed).”  It  is  accepted  that  the  word  Shoveler 
or  Shovelard  in  those  days  referred  to  the  Spoonbill  and  not  to 
the  duck  as  is  the  case  to-day. 

We  know  so  little  of  the  ornithology  of  mediaeval  times  that 
these  glimpses  into  the  past,  meagre  as  they  are,  are  of  much 
value. 

For  evidence  of  further  changes  in  the  bird-life  of  the  County 
we  have  to  come  well  into  our  own  times.  Dr.  E.  Hamilton, 
writing  in  1879,  presents  to  us  further  glimpses,  which  convey 
to  our  minds  ideas  of  the  influence  of  the  advance  of  the  city  on 
the  birds  of  the  Metropolitan  County.  This  writer  tells  us  that 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  George  the  First,  General  Ogle¬ 
thorpe,  who  died  in  1758'  and  his  friend  Carew  Mildmay  shot 
Woodcock  and  Snipe  in  the  open  fields  around  Hanover  Square. 

I  here  was  no  house  above  Tyburn  Road  in  1732.  Thrushes  and 
Blackbirds  frequented  the  hedgerows  of  the  pastures  where  now 
stands  Montague  Place.  The  present  St.  Giles’s  Church  was  only 
built  in  1734,  and  was  surrounded  with  high  elm  trees,  where 
built  Rooks,  Magpies  and  Kites.  The  fields  where  now  stand 
Belgrave  and  Eaton  Squares  and  the  neighbouring  streets,  were 
“but  a  few  years  ago”  frequented  by  Wild  Geese,"  Ducks,  Plover 
and  Snipe.  Every  house  in  the  neighbourhood  had  its  duck-gun. 
The  quiet  gardens  of  Cadogan  Place  were  a  well-known  haunt 
of  Nightingale  and  Blackcap.  Among  other  papers  which  reveal, 
to  some  extent,  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  are  “Bird-Life 
at  Hampstead,”  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Whiting  (Field,  Vol.  100,  p.68o), 
“Reminiscences  of  the  Brent,”  by  “W.H.S.”  (Field,  Vol.  111, 
P-4°9)'  and  “Notes  on  Birds  round  Winchmore  Hill,”  by  Mr. 
P.  J.  Hanson  (London  Naturalist,  1926). 

With  practically  all  species  we  have  no  evidence  of  the 
sj-ru?§T^e»  which  must  have  taken  place,  to  hold  on  to  old  nesting 
sites,  but  the  Rook  is  an  exception,  for,  no  doubt  on  account  of 
its  size,  many  observations  were  recorded  on  its  gradual  diminu¬ 
tion.  ^  Dr.  E.  Hamilton,  writing  in  1878,  described  it  as  the  most 
familiar  bird,  with  the  exception  of  the  House  Sparrow,  in  the 
London  Parks.  Various  notes  have  been  published,  showing  how 
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the  species  steadily  decreased  in  spite  of  determined  efforts  to 
re-colonize  old  sites.  It  has  completely  disappeared  as  a  nester 
from  inner  London  and  farther  out  is  steadily  retreating.  It  is 
curious  that  the  Rook  should  have  attempted  in  1916  to  re-colonize 
the  oldest  site  of  which  we  possess  the  date,  namely  that  in  the 
Temple  Gardens,  which  was  founded  in  1666. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  total  number  of  most  species 
has  been  and  is  being  decreased  by  the  spread  of  human  habita¬ 
tions,  but  there  are  some  exceptions.  I  would  not  care  to  say 
that  the  increase  of  the  Starling  is  due  to  this  influence  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  just  as  common  in  the  country  as  the  town,  but 
it  may  be  said  that  the  latter  has  not  restricted  this  bird.  There 
are  two  species  which  have  increased,  and  whose  increase  is  ano¬ 
malous,  although  perhaps  we  may  not  realize  it  so  accustomed 
have  we  become  to  them.  1  refer  to  the  Wood-Pigeon  and  the 
Black-headed  Gull.  Both  sportsman  and  naturalist  would  be  agreed 
that  the  former  species  is  an  exceedingly  wary  bird,  and  yet  we 
find  that  it  is  a  common  and  increasing  breeder  in  close  proximity 
to  human  habitations,  even  in  some  of  the  most  densely  populated 
areas.  It  might  be  said  that  there  is  a  special  breed  of  this 
species  in  the  town,  for  not  only  has  it  become  the  most  confiding 
of  birds,  but  its  nesting  habits  have  been  modified,  nests  having 
been  found  on  window-sills  and  similar  places.  This  increase  of 
the  Wood-Pigeon’s  numbers  has  taken  place  since  1878,  at  which 
period  it  was  nesting  in  inner  London. 

The  Black-headed  Gull  may  be  seen  throughout  the  year  but 
it  is  essentially  a  winter  resident.  Year  by  year  there  is  an  in¬ 
crease  in  its  numbers.  We  think  nothing  of  this  now,  but  the 
haunts  of  men  are  hardly  the  type  of  locality  suitable  to  sea-birds. 
There  is  evidence  to  show  that  this  species  commenced  to  increase 
■over  forty  years  ago,  but  its  altering  status  received  an  impetus 
by  the  severe  winter  of  1894-5.  Its  new  environment  is  modify¬ 
ing  its  habits,  for  we  find  it  becoming  a  percher. 

These  are  some  of  the  more  noticeable  changes  which  can  be 
correlated  to  the  suburbanization  of  the  county. 

We  have  decided  that  the  list  of  Middlesex  birds  in  1866 
included  207  forms,  and  it  will  be  found  from  the  systematic  list, 
which  I  have  prepared,  that  this  number  has  increased  to  233.  The 
additional  birds  are  as  follows  :  Chough,  Serin,  Scarlet  Grosbeak, 
British  Willow  Titmouse,  Marsh  Warbler,  Aquatic  Warbler, 
Greenland  Wheatear,  Goshawk,  Black  Stork,  Pink-footed  Goose, 
Sheld-duck,  Velvet  Scoter,  Cormorant,  Shag,  Manx  Shearwater, 
Slavonian  Grebe,  Red-necked  Grebe,  Great  Northern  Diver,  Grey 
Plover,  Roseate  Tern,  Glaucous  Gull,  Razorbill,  Guillemot,  Little 
Auk,  Puffin  and  Great  Bustard. 

The  total  number  of  species  that  has  been  recorded  in  an  area 
is  not  necessarily  a  reflex  of  the  avifauna,  although  it  should  be 
considered  at  least  in  relation  to  its  migration.  It  is  necessary 
therefore  to  group  the  birds  to  be  able  to  form  an  estimate  of 
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what  is  the  permanent  bird  population.  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
adequately  the  status  of  birds  by  the  adoption  of  a  series  of  defini¬ 
tions,  as  some  claim  to  be  placed  in  more  than  one  category,  and 
in  many  cases  none  of  the  adopted  groups  is  completely  suitable, 
but  in  spite  of  this  weakness,  some  system  of  grouping  does 
simplify  the  consideration  of  an  avifauna.  In  the  lists  I  have 
prepared  each  bird  is  placed  in  only  one  group,  namely  that  to 
which  it  has  greatest  claim.  A  subdivision  shows  that  there  are 
59  Residents,  24  Summer  Residents,  18  Winter  Residents,  12 
Passage-Migrants,  and  120  nondescripts,  that  is  birds  which  can¬ 
not  be  placed.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  83  forms  which  are 
regular  breeders,  and  that  out  of  the  total  of  233,  only  113  birds 
occur  regularly  in  the  county.  A  further  twenty  birds  have  bred 
at  some  time  or  other.  The  first  duty  would  naturally  seem  to  be 
to  compare  the  groups  of  to-day  with  those  of  1866,  but  owing 
to  changed  ideas  comparison  is  rendered  difficult.  Harting  does 
not  mention  the  birds  which  are  included  in  his  three  groups,  but 
I  endeavoured  to  complete  these  from  his  descriptions  and  got  57 
residents  and  61  migrants  against  the  author’s  figures  of  60  and 
68  respectively.  My  estimate  is  that  83  forms  to-day  nest  regu¬ 
larly  in  the  county,  whereas  Harting’s  figure  works  out  at  about 
8S.  It  is  important  to  add  that  I  have  not  in  every  case  the 
evidence  to  prove  that  breeding  is  still  taking  place,  although  this 
is  highly  probable. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  compare  the  number  of  birds  breeding 
in  Middlesex  with  those  of  two  neighbouring  counties,  namely 
Herts  and  Essex,  for  both  of  which  we  have  recent  figures.  Mr. 
W.  Bickerton  in  1925  (“The  Natural  History  of  Hertfordshire’’) 
estimated  that  97  birds  breed  in  Herts  while  my  estimate  for  Essex 
(1929)  was  95  birds.  I  assume  that  Mr.  Bickerton’s  residents  and 
summer  visitors  all  breed. 

If  there  is  any  feature  in  the  list  of  233  birds,  which  calls  for 
comment  it  is  the  number  of  limicoline  birds  which  have  visited 
this  little  inland  county.  No  fewer  than  34  have  been  recorded, 
only  five  less  than  the  number  which  has  occurred  in  a  highly  suit¬ 
able  maritime  county  like  Essex. 

So  closely  related  are  the  influences  which  affect  the  status 
of  birds,  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  recognize  those  which  are 
not  the  result  of  the  march  of  civilization,  but  there  are  several 
forms  whose  increase  or  decrease  might  be  attributed  to  other 
causes.  Some  birds  have  completely  disappeared  from  the  county. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Wood  Lark  and  the  Dartford 
Warbler,  although  it  is  improbable  that  either  was  ever  common. 
It  is  clear  from  what  Harting  states  that  the  Wood  Lark  was  rarer 
in  1866  and  he  attributed  the  decrease  to  some  extent  to  bird- 
catchers.  It  would  seem  that  at  one  time  it  must  have  been  more 
strongly  represented.  Its  complete  disappearance  is  of  much 
interest.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  species  departed  from 
Epping  Forest,  Essex,  in  a  similarly  mysterious  manner.  It  is 
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considered  that  the  soil  is  the  factor  which  prevents  the  Wood 
Lark  from  spreading  in  Middlesex  as  it  is  doing  in  the  north  of 
Surrey,  and  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  bygone  days  it  had 
a  good  hold  of  the  county.  The  Dartford  Warbler  is  merely  a 
historical  memory,  yet  at  one  time  it  must  have  been  distributed 
over  a  considerable  part  of  the  county.  Harting  had  seen  it  on 
Stanmore  and  Harrow  Weald  Commons,  and  apparently  it  nested 
on  Hampstead  Heath.  The  Long-Eared  Owl  is  no  longer  tO'  be 
found,  it  was  still  a  nester  when  Harting  wrote  and  was  said  to 
have  been  previously  common  in  Ken  Wood,  Hampstead.  The 
Heron  is  no  longer  a  nesting  species,  the  heronry  at  Osterley  Park 
having  disappeared  somewhere  before  1884.  From  what  I  have 
already  said  regarding  the  Spoonbill  it  is  clear  that  Herons  were 
also  nesting  at  Fulham  about  1523,  so  that  we  have  knowledge  of 
the  previous  existence  of  two  heronries  in  Middlesex. No  reference  to 
this  site  is  made  in  the  British  Birds  Census  of  Heronries,  1928.  The 
Land-Rail  was  described  by  Harting  as  a  common  summer  visitant, 
but  it  no  longer  breeds.  The  decrease  was  noted  as  far  back  as 
1877.  It  nested  in  one  district  up  to  1906. 

In  spite  of  the  destruction  of  the  natural  features  of  the  county, 
some  species  have  increased  and  are  increasing.  The  Goldfinch, 
Lesser  Redpoll,  and  Tree  Sparrow  are  perhaps  the  most  noticeable 
among  the  smaller  birds  which  have  increased.  Harting  knew  only 
of  one  instance  of  the  Lesser  Redpoll  breeding,  but  it  has  steadily 
increased  and  is  now  probably  an  annual  nester.  The  Tree-Sparrow 
was  known  only  as  a  winter  visitor,  but  to-day  it  is  a  not  uncommon 
breeder.  The  introduction  of  the  Little  Owl  has  affected  Middlesex 
as  other  counties.  Harting  could  mention  only  one  reliable  occur¬ 
rence,  while  to-day  it  is  a  common  bird,  having  been  first  recorded 
breeding  in  1912.  Although  the  county  has  lost  many  features  as 
the  result  of  over-population  yet  it  has  received,  although  indirectly, 
remarkable  compensation.  The  great  gatherings  of  wild-fowl  which 
frequent  the  large  reservoirs,  particularly  that  at  Staines,  constitute 
the  most  striking  changes  that  have  occurred.  Teal,  Wigeon, 
Pochard  and  Tufted  Duck  have  all  increased  very  much  as  winter 
visitors,  and  the  last-named  breeds  annually  in  limited  numbers, 
the  first  nest  being  found  in  1913.  The  Goldeneye,  Goosander  and 
Smew  were  up  to  1866  rare  birds,  being  represented  by  respectively 
two,  one  and  three  occurrences.  All  three  are  now  regular  winter 
residents,  the  Goldeneve  and  Goosander  in  some  numbers,  as  many 
as  sixty  of  the  latter  having  been  seen  on  one  occasion  at  Staines. 
The  alteration  of  the  status  of  the  Great  Crested  Grebe,  however, 
surpasses  all  those  cases  which  have  been  described.  From  being 
a  rare  species,  every  occurrence  of  which  was  recorded,  it  is  now 
an  abundant  bird,  flocks  of  over  200  being  not  unusual  at  Staines. 
The  fact  that  it  is  somewhat  limited  as  a  nester  is  due  simply  to 
the  absence  of  suitable  sites.  Are  we  going  to  see  a  similar  increase 
of  the  Black-necked  Grebe? 

This  will  bring  to  your  notice  some  of  the  more  noticeable 
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changes,  all  of  which  are  dealt  with  in  the  systematic  list. 

1  do  not  think  that  there  is  much  more  to  be  said,  at  present, 
on  migration  beyond  what  is  contained  in  last  year’s  address,  “The 
Thames  as  a  Bird  Migration  Route.’’  So  far  only  thirteen  recover¬ 
ies  which  affect  the  county,  have  been  reported,  but  as  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  ringing  has  been  done  recently,  we  may  hope  for 
an  increased  amount  of  information.  When  I  spoke  to  you  last 
year  I  stated  that  we  had  knowledge  of  the  previous  existence  of 
only  one  decoy  in  the  county,  but  I  now  find  that  there  were  two. 
I  need  merely  remind  you  of  the  one  which  existed  in  St.  James’s 
Park,  and  which  is  adequately  described  by  Sir  Ralph  Payne- 
Gallwey  in  his  “The  Book  of  Duck  Decoys.’’  For  what  little  know¬ 
ledge  we  have  of  the  second  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  E.  T.  Evans, 
who  speaks  of  it  in  his  “The  History  and  Topography  of  the 
Parish  of  Hendon,  Middlesex,”  which  was  published  in  1890.  It 
is  of  much  interest  that  the  pool  still  exists.  It  is  situated  on 
Bridge  Lane,  which  leads  from  Temple  Fortune  to  Hendon,  close 
to  the  bridge  above  Hendon  House,  beside  Dollis  Brook  just  below 
its  confluence  with  Mutton  Brook.  The  adjoining  farm  is  called 
Decoy  Farm  and  I  noticed  that  one  of  the  many  new  roads  has 
taken  its  name  from  this  feature.  We  are  informed  that  when  or 
by  whom  the  decoy  was  created  it  has  not  been  possible  to  ascertain, 
but  it  is  inferred  that  it  was  constructed  under  the  orders  of  the 
Abbots  of  Westminster;  fish-ponds  and  preserves  of  this  kind 
being  a  common  appendage  to  religious  houses.  It  is  said  that  it 
was  made  use  of  for  supplying  the  Royal  table  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
time,  but  there  is  no  reservation  of  any  rights  over  the  property 
in  the  grant  to  the  manor  to  Sir  William  Herbert.  If  therefore  the 
Crown  exercised  any  it  must  have  leased  them  from  him  or  his  son. 

I  have,  from  the  sources  already  mentioned,  collected  over  850 
items  for  the  bibliography,  but  there  is  little  of  much  importance. 
Cowper’s  words,  “The  town  has  tinged  the  country,”  have  been 
used  to  describe  the  condition  of  the  county,  and  they  may  be 
applied  with  equal  suitability  to  what  has  been  written  of  its  birds, 
for  an  unnecessarily  heavy  proportion  of  the  notes  refer  to  London. 
Indeed  to  judge  from  what  has  been  written,  one  might  imagine 
that  most  of  the  birds  of  Middlesex  found  shelter  among  the  build¬ 
ings  of  London.  It  would  be  more  in  the  interest  of  ornithology 
if  editors  would  use  the  old  county  boundaries  for  recording  pur¬ 
poses.  Unfortunately  there  are  few  original  contributions  of  any 
length,  but  those  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Kerr  on  the  “Birds  of  the  District 
of  Staines,”  published  in  the  Zoologist  in  1906  and  1908,  must  be 
mentioned. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  following  list  is  a  skeleton, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  firstly  to  present  all  the  birds  that  have 
been  satisfactorily  recorded,  and  secondly  to  show  as  briefly  as 
possible  the  alterations  in  status  that  may  have  taken  place  since 
1866.  To  avoid  endless  repetition  I  have  not  stated  when  the 
birds  have  been  affected  by  the  march  of  the  city,  as  most  are  in  this 
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position,  and  where  there  are  exceptions  they  are  mentioned.  When 
it  is  stated  that  a  bird  has  decreased,  this  means  by  some  influence 
or  influences  other  than  that  of  building. 

In  conclusion  I  may  say  that  I  have  committed  myself  to  write 
a  new  ornithology  for  the  county.  I  have  made  no  special  appeal 
for  records,  but  for  those  already  received  I  have  to  thank  the 
following,  although  the  information  received  has  not  been  used  for 
this  paper  :  Messrs.  J.  W.  Castle  and  D.  Gunn,  Col.  A.  E.  Hamer- 
ton,  Mr.  J.  P.  Hardiman,  Dr.  G.  C.  Low,  Messrs.  A.  Holte  Mac- 
pherson,  L.  Parmenter,  R  .W.  Pethen,  and  H.  F.  Witherby. 

The  nomenclature  and  arrangement  of  “A  Practical  Handbook 
of  British  Birds,”  by  H.  F.  Witherby,  has  been  adopted.  The 
following  abbreviations  have  been  used  : — 

F  .  =  Field. 

H.S.S.  =  Hampstead  Scientific  Society. 

H.B.B.  =  ‘‘A  Handbook  of  British  Birds.” 

B.  B.  —  British  Birds. 

N.L.N.H.S.  =  North  London  Natural  History  Society. 

L.N. ^Transactions  of  the  London  Natural  History  Society  and 
The  London  Naturalist. 

Birds  about  which  there  is  doubt,  are  enclosed  in  square 
brackets. 


A  LIST  OF  THE  BIRDS  OF  MIDDLESEX 


x.  Raven.  Corvus  corax  corax  L.  Harting  states  that  it  bred 
regularly  at  Enfield  to  1846,  and  that  two  were  seen,  one  being 
taken  in  Regent’s  Park  in  May,  1850.  For  additional  inform¬ 
ation  see  introduction. 

Ref.  F.  v.  100,  p.68o.  Z.  1906,  p.232.  BB.  v.  3,  p.57. 

2.  Hooded  Crow.  Corvus  cornix  cornix  L.  Harting  was  not 
aware  of  more  than  six  having  been  killed  in  15  years.  Status 
unaltered. 

3.  Carrion-Crow.  Corvus  corone  corone  L.  Harting  described 
it  as  generally  distributed  but  nowhere  common.  An  increased 
species. 

4.  Rook.  Corvus  frugilegus  frugilegus  L.  Resident  and  very 
generally  distributed.  Apparently  very  common  as  he  refers  to 
11  rookeries,  each  of  20  nests,  in  a  space  of  5  x  3  miles  (Hart¬ 
ing).  Probably  a  decreased  species. 

5.  Jackdaw.  Coloeus  monedula  spermologus  ( Vieill. ).  Thinly 
distributed  (Harting).  This  species  is  not  so  much  affected  by 
the  progress  of  the  town  and  has  probably  increased. 

6.  Magpie.  Pica  pica  pica  (L.).  Apparently  not  uncommon,  as 
it  was  not  unusual  to  see  5  or  6  in  company  (Harting).  A  much 
decreased  species. 
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7.  British  Jay.  Gar r ulus  glandarius  rufiterguni  Hart.  Nowhere 
numerous  (Harting).  An  increased  species.  Ref.  Z.  1906, 
p.232. 

8.  Chough.  Pyrrhocorax  pyrrlwcorax  (L.).  One,  shot  near 
Hendon  in  1900,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  j.  E.  Whiting  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Hampstead  Scientific  Society  held  on  Feb.  2, 
1900.  Ref.  H.S.S.  Reports. 

9.  Starling.  Sturnus  vulgaris  vulgaris  L.  It  was  a  very  com¬ 
mon  bird  (Harting).  It  may  not  be  assisted  l  y  the  increase 
of  the  town  but  is  not  deterred  and  is  almost  certainly  a  much 
increased  species. 

[Red-Winged  Starling.  Agelaius  phoeniceus  L.  The  speci¬ 
mens  mentioned  by  Harting  and  one  recorded  from  Hampstead 
by  Mr.  J.  E.  Whiting  were,  no  doubt,  escapes.] 

10.  Rose-coloured  Starling.  Pastor  roseus  (L.).  One  occur¬ 
rence  (Harting).  No  additions  since. 

11.  Golden  Oriole.  Oriolus  oriolus  oriulus  (L.).  Harting  ad¬ 
mitted  four  occurrences.  One  was  shot  at  Harrow  on  May  21, 
1888,  and  added  to  Harrow  School  Museum. 

Ref.  Z.  1888,  p.393. 

j  2.  Hawfinch.  Coccothraustes  coccothraustes  coccothraustes 
(L.).  Was  perceptibly  increasing  at  1866.  It  appears  to  have 
continued  to  do  so  until  1910.  The  alteration  of  status  may 
have  varied  locally. 

13.  Greenfinch.  Chloris  clitoris  chloris  (L.).  A  common  resident 
(Harting).  Its  status  does  not  seem  to  have  altered. 

14.  British  Goldfinch.  Carduelis  carduelis  britannica.  (Hart.). 
At  one  time  common  but  now  seldom  seen  (Harting).  I  his 
species  has  certainly  increased  although  it  is  still  local. 

Ref.  F.,  v.  107,  p.561;  v.  146,  p.1137.  Z.  1905,  p.431. 

15.  Siskin.  Carduelis  spinus  (L.).  An  uncertain  visitant  (Hart¬ 
ing).  Its  visits  have  become  still  more  uncertain. 

16.  Twite.  Carduelis  jlavirostris  flavirostris  (L.).  Five  occur¬ 
rences  known  to  1866.  Harting  subsequently  states  that  a  few 
were  observed  on  Hampstead  Heath  in  October,  1866,  and 
Mr.  E.  M.  Nicholson  reports  having  heard  and  seen  two  in 
Kensington  Gardens  on  November  21,  1925. 

Ref.  Lobley’s  “Hampstead  Hill.”  F.,  v.  146,  p.978. 

17.  Mealy  Redpoll.  Carduelis  linaria  linaria  (L.).  Harting  des¬ 
cribed  about  five  occurrences.  He  subsequently  recorded  a 
few  from  Hampstead  Heath  in  the  autumn  of  1866.  Mr.  B. 
Lloyd  records  having  seen  one  in  the  same  place  on  March  29, 
i^S- 

Ref.  Lobley’s  “Hampstead  Hill.”  B.B.,  v.  19,  p.22. 

18.  Lesser  Redpoll.  Carduelis  linaria  cabaret  (P.L.S.  Mull.). 
As  a  winter  visitor  the  status  is  probably  unaltered.  As  a 
breeding  species  it  has  decidedly  increased,  Harting  having 
knowledge  of  only  one  instance  of  breeding.  It  has  since  been 

'  proved  to  have  nested  at  Highgate  in  1884  and  1887,  W  inch- 
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more  Hill  in  1898,  Pinner  in  1902,  Staines  in  1903,  Hampstead 
in  1908,  9  &  10,  seven  nests  being  found  in  the  last  year — it  is 
stated  to  nest  annually  in  this  district, — Perivale  in  1910,  and 
probably  at  Finsbury  Park  in  1919. 

Ref.^  Z.  1886,  p.299;  1887,  P-4291  I9°3>  p.  26 ;  1906,  p.231; 
1908,  p.227;  1909,  p.270;  1910,  pp.269  &  310.  F.  v.  1 16,  p. 
353  >  v>  I4°>  P-879*  L.N.  1919  and  1926. 

19.  Linnet.  Carduelis  cannabina  cannabina  (L.).  Has  probably 
increased.  Mr.  G.  W.  Kerr,  writing  in  1906  of  the  district  of 
Staines,  states  that  its  increase  was  the  most  remarkable  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  bird-life.  1  en  years  previously  there  was  only  one 
spot  where  the  bird  could  be  found,  now  every  bush  and  hedge 
contained  a  nest. 

20.  Serin.  S  crimes  canarius  sennas  (L.).  Air.  F.  Bond  states 
that  he  saw  a  male  which  had  been  captured  at  Hampstead 
soon  after  the  severe  storm  of  October,  1839. 

Ref.  Z.  i860,  p.7105. 

21.  British  Bullfinch.  Pyrrhula  pyrrhula  nesa  Math.  &  lrea. 
Status  probably  unchanged. 

22.  Scarlet  Grosbeak.  Carpodacus  erythrinus  erythrinus  (Pall.). 
Mr.  F.  Bond  relates  that  he  saw  a  young  female,  which  was 
taken  near  Caen  Wood,  Hampstead,  by  a  bird-catcher  on 
October  5,  1870.  He  added  the  specimen,  which  was  the 
second  known  occurrence  for  Britain,  to  his  collection. 

Ref.  Z\  1870,  p.2383. 

23.  Pine-Grosbeak.  Pinicola  enucleator  enucleator  (L.).  One 
occurrence  prior  to  1866.  No  subsequent  additions. 

24.  Common  Crossbill.  Loxia  curvirostra  curvirostra  L.  Since 
1866  it  has  been  recorded  in  the  following  years,  1868,  1880, 
1S99,  1909,  1910  &  1927.  Harting  states  in  his  “Handbook” 
that  it  had  nested  in  the  county,  but  I  do  not  find  evidence  to 
support  this. 

Ref.  F.  v.  32,  p.525;  v.  33,  p.33;  v.  100,  p.68o ;  v.  114,  pp. 
194  &  802.  B.B.  v.  3,  p.332.  Lobley’s  “Hampstead  Hill.” 
L.N.  1927. 

25.  Parrot-Crossbill.  Loxia  pytyopsittacus  Borkh.  Harting 
mentions  one,  which  was  obtained  at  Harrow  in  January,  1S30, 
but  it  is  possible  that  this  might  be  referable  to  the  Scottish 
Crossbill.  A  pair  was  taken  at  Southgate  in  Nov.  1864.  The 
male  passed  into  the  collection  of  Mr.  F.  Bond  and  subsequently 
into  that  of  Mr.  [.  H.  Gurney.  The  specimen  has  been 
examined  by  the  editor  of  “A  Practical  Handbook  of  British 
Birds”  and  pronounced  to  be  a  Parrot-Crossbill. 

Ref.  Harting’s  H.B.B.,  p.382. 

26.  Chaffinch.  Fringilla  coelebs  coelebs  L.  Status  remains  un¬ 
changed. 

27.  Brambling.  Fringilla  montifringilla  L.  Status  remains  un¬ 
changed. 
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28.  House-Sparrow.  Passer  domesticus  domesticus  (L.).  Status 
remains  unchanged. 

29.  Tree-Sparrow.  Passer  rnontanus  montanus  (L.).  To  1866  it 
was  known  only  as  a  winter  visitor.  If  this  evidence  was 
correct  its  status  is  now  much  altered  as  it  is  a  not  uncommon 
breeder.  Mr.  Blyth  recorded  it  breeding  at  Hampstead  in  1871, 
apparently  the  first  known  nesting  record  for  the  county.  In 
1888  it  was  stated  to  be  an  annual  breeder  at  Harrow  and  had 
increased  since  1876.  In  1906  Mr.  G.  W.  Kerr  found  several 
nests  in  the  sides  of  a  haystack  in  the  district  of  Staines.  Over 
a  dozen  nesting  boxes  were  occupied  by  this  species  in  1910  in 
the  Brent  Valley  Bird  Sanctuary. 

Ref.  F.  v.  37,  p.467;  v.  1 16,  p.353.  Z.1888,  p.355;  1906,  p.230. 

30.  Corn-Bunting.  Emberiza  calandra  calandra  L.  Harting’s 
status  is  not  very  clear,  but  it  is  probably  a  much  decreased 
species.  Its  chief  locality  seems  to  be  Staines  Moor. 

31.  Yellow  Bunting.  Emberiza  citrinella  citrinella  L.  Status 
unaltered 

32.  Cirl  Bunting.  Emberiza  cirlus  L.  Harting  mentions  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  six  occurrences.  Additional  records  are  :  Mr.  F.  Bond 
had  one,  caught  near  Harrow  in  1870.  In  that  year  a  flight 
came  to  a  rough  field  at  Hendon  and  stayed  there  for  the  next 
two  years.  In  1871  Mr.  Mitford  found  a  nest  in  this  field  and 
in  1872  saw  a  bird  on  Hampstead  Heath.  Mr.  G.  E.  H. 
Barrett-Hamilton  had  two  eggs,  taken  at  Harrow,  which  he 
believed  were  of  this  species  but  he  did  not  see  the  bird.  The 
Rev.  H.  J.  Torre  stated  that  a  male  was  caught  near  Harrow 
in  the  winter  of  1837-8.  Mr.  T.  H.  Harrisson  reports  a  nest 
with  4  eggs  at  Harrow  in  July,  1928. 

Ref.  Lobley’s  “Hampstead  Hill.”  Z.  1892,  p.174.  L.N.  1928. 

33.  Ortolan  Bunting.  Emberiza  hortidana  L.  Harting  records 
three  occurrences. 

34.  Reed-Bunting.  Emberiza  schoeniclus  schoeniclus  (L.). 
Status  unaltered. 

35.  Lapland  Bunting.  Calcarius  lapponicas  lapponicus  (L.). 
Harting  records  two  occurrences,  one  of  which  refers  to  Sur¬ 
rey.  Mr.  H.  K.  Swann  states  that  one  was  shot  at  the  Brent 
Reservoir  in  1892. 

Ref.  Hampstead  Heath.  1913. 

36.  Snow-Bunting.  Plectrophe7iax  nivalis  (L.).  Harting  records 
three  occurrences.  It  has  been  recorded  subsequently  from 
Southall  in  1870,  Hampstead  Heath  in  1871,  Regent’s  Park  in 
1873,  and  Highgate  in  1895. 

Ref.  F.  v.  36,  p.36;  v.  41,  p.135;  v.  85,  p.151.  Lobley’s 
“Hampstead  Hill.” 

37.  Wood-Lark.  Lullula  arborea  arborea  (L.).  Described  by 
Harting  as  a  resident  but  nowhere  common.  I  know  of  no 
recent  occurrences. 
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38.  Sky-Lark.  Alauda  arvensis  arvensis  L.  Status  probably  un¬ 
altered. 

39.  Shore-Lark.  Eremophila  alpestris  /lava  (Gm.).,  Harting  des¬ 
cribes  one  occurrence.  It  has  since  been  recorded  twice,  at 
Hackney  Marshes  in  1870,  and  Clapton  in  1881. 

Ref.  Z.  1870,  p.2406;  1882,  p.118. 

40.  Richard’s  Pipit.  Anthus  richardi  richardi  Vieill.  Harting 
describes  four  or  five  occurrences.  He  subsequently  states  in 
Lobley’s  “Hampstead  Hill”  that  it  had  been  taken  at  Highgate 
in  Oct.  and  Nov.,  1866  ,and  at  Hampstead  in  Oct.,  1869. 

41.  Tree-Pipit.  Anthus  trivialis  trivialis  (L.).  Status  unaltered. 

42.  Meadow-Pipit.  Anthus  pratensis  (L.).  Harting  describes  it 
as  a  common  species,  resident  throughout  the  year.  This  was 
probably  misleading,  for  in  Lobley’s  “Hampstead  Hill”  he 
states  that  Mr.  Mitford  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  majority 
left  before  the  breeding  season,  although  he  had  found  it  breed¬ 
ing  on  Hampstead  Heath  in  1877  &  8.  It  is  now  mainly  a 
winter  resident. 

[American  Water-Pipit.  Anthus  spinoletta  rubescens  (Tunst.). 
The  specimen  mentioned  bv  Edwards  was  probably  .4.  \. 
littoralis.] 

43.  Rock-Pipit.  Anthus  spinoletta  petrosas  (Mont.).  Harting 
knew  of  three  occurrences.  It  has  been  recorded  subsequently 
at  Willesden  Green  in  1866,  Hampstead  Heath  in  1871,  and 
Staines  Reservoir  in  1924,  5  &  7. 

Ref.  Lobley’s  “Hampstead  Hill.”  Z.  1867,  p.558.  L.N. 

I924o  &  7- 

44.  Blue-Headed  Wagtail.  Motacilla  /lava  /lava  L.  Harting 
mentions  two  occurrences.  It  has  been  recorded  subsequently 
near  Staines  in  1903  and  at  Staines  Reservoir  in  1926. 

Ref.  Z.  1906,  p.183.  F.  v.  147,  p.  824. 

45.  Yellow  Wagtail.  Motacilla  /lava  rayi  (Bp.).  Status  un¬ 
altered. 

46.  Grey  Wagtail.  Motacilla  cinerea  cinerea  (Tunst.).  Status 
unaltered. 

47.  Pied-Wagtail.  Motacilla  alba  yarrellii  Gould.  Status  un¬ 
altered. 

48.  White  Wagtail.  Motacilla  alba  alba  L.  Harting  describes 
about  five  occurrences.  It  has  been  recorded  subsequently  at 
Hampstead  in  1866  &  8,  and  on  the  Thames  at  Chelsea  in  1925. 
Ref.  Lobley’s  “Hampstead  Hill.”  F.  v.  145,  p.747. 

49.  British  Tree-Creeper.  Certhia  familiaris  britannica  Ridgw. 
Status  unaltered. 

50.  British  Nuthatch.  Sitta  europaea  a/finis  Blyth.  Status  un¬ 
altered. 

51.  British  Great  Titmouse.  Parus  major  newtoni  Prazak. 
Status  unaltered. 

52.  British  Blue  Titmouse.  Parus  caeruleus  obscurus  Prazak. 
Status  unaltered. 
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53- 

54- 


55- 

56. 


57- 


58- 


59- 


60. 

61. 


62. 

63- 

64. 

65- 


British  Coal-Titmouse.  Parus  ater  britannicus  Sharpe  & 
Dress.  Status  unaltered. 

Crested  Titmouse.  Parus  cristatus  ?subspec:es.  One  ad¬ 
mitted  by  Harting. 

British  Marsh-Titmouse.  Parus  palustris  dresseri.  Stejn. 
Status  unaltered. 

British  Willow-Titmouse.  Parus  atricapillus  kleinschmidti 
Hellm.  The  first  discovery  of  this  species  as  a  British  bird 
was  made  by  Pastor  Kleinschmidt  and  Dr.  Hartert  in  1897, 
when  they  found  in  the  British  Museum  two  skins  from  Hamp¬ 
stead.  The  Tring  museum  received  two  specimens  in  the  same 
year,  killed  in  Coldfall  Wood,  near  Finchley.  One  of  them  is 
the  type  of  this  form. 

Ref.  B.B.,  v.  1,  p.44. 


British  Long-tailed  Titmouse.  Aegithalos  caudatus  roseus 
(Blyth).  Status  unaltered. 

British  Golden-crested  M’ren.  Regulus  regulus  anglorum 
Hart.  Status  unaltered 

[Bearded  Iitmouse.  Panurus  biarmicus  biarmicus  (L.).  One 
stated  to  have  been  seen  on  the  Brent  in  May,  1896. 

Ref.  Ornithologist,  p.73. ] 

Great  Grey  Shrike.  Lanius  excubitor  excubitor  L.  Eight 
occurrences  before  1866  (Harting).  Two  have  been  subse¬ 
quently  recorded,  one  at  Hampstead  Heath  in  1840  and  one  at 
Fulham  in  1876. 

Ref.  Z.,  1876,  p.476;  1879,  P-273- 

[Woodchat  Shrike.  Lanius  senator  senator  L.  Mr.  J.  E. 
Whiting  claims  to  have  seen  one  at  Hampstead  in  the  spring 
of  1882.  Ref.  F.,  v.  100,  p.68o.] 

Red-backed  Shrike.  Lanius  collurio  collurio  L.  Status  un¬ 
altered. 

Waxwing.  Bombycilla  garrulus  (L.).  Four  appearances 
before  1866  (Harting).  It  has  been  subsequently  recorded  at 
Ealing  in  1866,  Hampstead  in  1866  &  7,  Highgate  in  1872, 
and  Hampstead  in  1914. 

Ref.  F.  v.  28,  p.453;  v.  40,  p.623;  v.  123,  p.139.  Loblev’s 
“Hampstead  Hill.” 

Spotted  Flycatcher.  Muscicapa  striata  striata  (Pall.). 
Status  unaltered. 

Pied  Flycatcher.  Muscicapa  hypoleuca  hypoleuca  (Pall.). 
Harting  subsequently  states  that  at  Hampstead  the  nest  was 
found  in  1866,  and  four  young  seen  in  August,  1868.  The 
status  otherwise  remains  unaltered. 

Chiffchaff.  Phylloscopus  collybita  collybita  (Vieill. ).  The 
commonest  of  the  three  Willow  Wrens  (Harting).  Even  allow- 
ing  for  an  increase  of  the  Willow  Warbler  it  has  probably 
decreased. 

Willow- Warbler.  Phylloscopus  trochilus  trochilus  (L.).. 

Probably  an  increased  species. 
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66.  Wood- Warbler.  Phylloscopus  sibilatrix  sibilatrix  (Bechst.). 
Probably  decreased. 

67.  Grasshopper-Warbler.  Locitstella  naevia  naevia  (Bodd.). 
A  decreased  species. 

68.  Reed-Warbler.  Acrocephalus  scirpaceus  scirpaceus  (Herm.). 
Status  unaltered. 

69.  Marsh-Warbler.  Acrocephalus  palustris  (Bechst.).  Harting, 
in  his  “Handbook,”  states  that  it  had  nested  in  the  county. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  found  a  nest  in  the  Colne  Valley  in  June, 
1903,  eggs  and  nest  being  examined  by  the  editor  of  the  Field. 
Ref.  F.  v.  102,  p.138. 

70.  Sedge- Warbler.  Acrocephalus  schoenobaenus  (L.).  Status 
unaltered. 

71.  Aquatic  Warbler.  Acrocephalus  paludicola  (Vieill.).  Mr. 
D.  Gunn  states  that  he  saw  one  at  Staines  Reservoir  on  August 
6,  1924. 

Ref  .F.  v.  144,  p.640. 

[Orphean  Warbler.  Sylvia  hortensis  hortensis  (Gm.).  A 
young  bird  was  caught  alive  near  Holloway  in  June,  1866.  It 
was  seen  by  Mr.  Blyth  in  the  following  December.] 

Ref.  F.  v.  37,  p.320. 

72.  Garden-Warbler.  Sylvia  borin  (Bodd.).  Status  unaltered. 

73.  Blackcap.  Sylvia  atricapilla  atricapilla  (L.).  Status  unaltered. 

74.  Whitethroat.  Sylvia  communis  communis  Lath.  Status 
unchanged. 

75.  Lesser  Whitethroat.  Sylvia  curruca  curruca  (L.).  Status 
unaltered. 

76.  Dartford  Warbler.  Sylvia  undata  dartfordiensis  Lath.  See 
introduction.  Writing  in  Lobley’s  “Hampstead  Hill”  Harting 
states  that  it  was  seen  on  Hampstead  Heath  in  Oct.,  1870,  and 
a  pair  in  May,  1872. 

77.  Fieldfare.  Turdus  pilaris  L.  Status  unaltered. 

78.  Mistle-Thrush.  Turdus  viscivorus  viscivorus  L.  Status  un¬ 
altered. 

79.  British  Song-  Thrush.  Turdus  philomelus  clarkei  Hart. 
Status  unaltered. 

80.  Redwing.  Turdus  musicus  L.  Status  unaltered. 

81.  Ring-Ouzel.  Turdus  torquatus  torquatus  L.  A  passing 
visitor  in  spring  and  autumn  (Harting).  Since  1866  it  has 
been  recorded  on  14  occasions,  four  of  these  in  spring  and  eight 
in  autumn.  A  pair  is  stated  to  have  passed  the  winter  of  1909- 
10  in  a  garden  in  Hampstead. 

Ref.  F.,  v.  30,  p.291  ;v.  40,  p.445  ;  v.  60,  p.441  ;  v.  100,  p.68o; 
v.  139,  p.658.  Z.  1867,  p.755;  1869,  pp.1721  &  1800;  1908,  p. 
137.  N.L.N.H.S.  Report,  1908.  L.N.  1924.  Lobley’s  “Hamp¬ 
stead  Hill.”  “Hampstead  Heath.”  1913. 

82.  Blackbird.  Turdus  merula  merula  L.  Status  unchanged. 
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S3.  Wheatear.  Oenanthe  oenanthe  oenanthe  (L.).  Harting  is 
not  clear  as  to  its  status.  It  is  certainly  a  double  passage- 
migrant  and  bred  at  Edgware  in  1920. 

Ref.  L.N.  1920. 

84.  Greenland  Wheatear.  Oenanthe  oenanthe  leucorrhoa  (Gm.). 
Dr.  C.  B.  Ticehurst  states  that  he  has  seen  a  specimen,  which 
had  been  taken  in  Middlesex. 

Ref.  B.B.  v.  2,  p.271. 

85.  Whinchat.  Saxicola  rnbetra  rubetra  (L.).  Probably  a  de¬ 
creased  species. 

86.  British  Stonechat.  Saxicola  torquata  hibernuns  (Hart.). 
Status  unchanged. 

87.  Redstart.  Phoenicurus  phoenicurus  phoenicurus  (L.).  Hart¬ 
ing  does  not  say  much  about  its  status.  It  would  appear  to  be 
a  decreasing  species. 

88.  Black  Redstart.  Phoenicurus  ochrurus  gibraltariensis  (Gm.). 
Harting  mentions  three  occurrences.  It  has  been  subsequently 
recorded  on  nine  occasions. 

Ref.  F.,  v.  31,  p.310;  v.  144,  p.679;  v.  148,  p.205.  Z.,  1886, 

p.74.  Lobley’s  “Hampstead  Hill.”  H.S.S.  Reports,  1924-6. 
B.B.,  v.  21,  p.  129. 

89.  Nightingale.  Luscinia  rnegarhyncha  megarhyncha  Brehm. 
Apparently  a  decreasing  species. 

90.  British  Robin.  Erithacus  rubecula  melophilus  Hart.  Status 
unchanged. 

91.  British  Hedge-Sparrow.  Prunella  modularis  occidentalis 
(Hart.)  Status  unchanged. 

92.  Wren.  Troglodytes  troglodytes  troglodytes  (L.).  Status  un¬ 
changed. 

93.  British  Dipper.  Cinclus  cinclus  gularis  (Latham).  Harting 
describes  three  occurrences.  Mr.  R.  H.  Mitford  states  that  he 
was  informed  by  Mr.  Lionel  Fisher  of  Harrow  that  in  May, 
1876,  he  got  from  a  bird-catcher  three  eggs  of  this  species 
taken  from  Pinner  Brook.  He  (L.  H.),  afterwards  saw  the 
nest,  which  was  in  shape  like  a  very  large  Wren’s  nest,  made 
chiefly  of  moss  and  built  in  a  cavity  in  a  large  block  of  stone 
and  earth,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  brook.  He  added 
that  another  nest  was  taken  in  the  same  place  in  1877. 

A  bird  was  seen  at  Hampton  Wick  on  Nov.  11,  1908. 

Ref.  Z.  1882,  p.109.  N.L.N.H.S.  Report,  1909. 

94.  Swallow.  Hirundo  rustica  rustica  L.  Status  unchanged. 

95.  Martin.  Delichon  urbica  urbica  (L.).  Status  unchanged.  Late 
date,  November  28,  1926.  Ref.  L.N.,  1926. 

96.  Sand-Martin.  Riparia  riparia  riparia  (L.).  Status  unchanged. 
[American  Purple  Martin.  Progne  subis  subis  (L.).  Two 
were  said  to  have  been  taken  at  Kingsbury  Reservoir  in  Sept., 
1842.  This  species  is  not  admitted  to  the  British  List.] 
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97.  Alpine  Swift.  Apus  melba  melba  (L.).  Harting  admitted 
one  occurrence.  It  has  been  subsequently  recorded  twice,  one 
shot  at  Finchley  in  Aug.,  i860,  and  one  seen  at  Staines  in 
May,  1895. 

Ref.  Z.  1879,  p.489.  F.  v.  85,  p.885. 

98.  Swift.  Apus  apus  apus  (L.).  Status  unchanged.  Early  date, 
April  15,  1928. 

Ref.  F.  v.  151,  p.707. 

99.  Nightjar.  Caprimulgus  europaeus  europaeus  L.  Status  un¬ 
changed. 

[Bee-Eater.  Merops  apiaster  L.  Harting  quotes  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  record.] 

100.  Hoopoe.  Upupa  epops  epops  L.  Harting  describes  six  oc¬ 
currences.  It  has  been  recorded  subsequently  on  five  occasions 
— in  1866,  1875,  1894,  1906  &  1910. 

Ref.  Lobley’s  “Hampstead  Hill.”  F.  v.  84,  p.418;  v.  116, 
p.890.  Z.  1906,  p.191. 

101.  Kingfisher.  Alcedo  atthis  ispida  L.  Status  unchanged. 

102.  Green  Woodpecker.  Picus  viridis  virescens  (Brehm.).  Hart¬ 
ing  describes  it  as  less  common  than  the  Lesser  Spotted.  Not 

a  decreased  species. 

103.  British  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker.  Dryobates  major  ang- 
licus  (Hart.).  Harting  describes  it  as  “one  of  our  rarest 
birds.”  Probably  now  an  increased  species. 

104.  British  Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker. Dryobates  minor  com- 
minutus  (Hart.).  Described  by  Harting  as  the  commonest 
woodpecker.  Probably  decreased. 

[Middle  Spotted  Woodpecker.  Picus  medius  Temm.  See 
“Birds  of  Middlesex.”] 

[Black  Woodpecker.  Dryocopus  m.  martins  (L.).  Harting 
refers  to  two  supposed  occurrences.  This  bird  is  not  on  the 
British  List.] 

105.  Wryneck.  Jynx  torquilla  torquilla  L.  A  decreased  species. 

106.  Cuckoo.  Cuculus  canorus  canorus  L.  Status  unchanged. 
[Tengmalm’s  Owl.  Aegolius  funereus  funereus  (L.).  Harting 
included  it  because  one  had  been  bought  in  a  London  shop.] 

107.  Little  Owl.  Athene  noctua  vidalii  A.  E.  Brehm.  The  bird 
/  which  was  taken  alive  near  the  Tower  of  London  and  figured 

bv  Edwards  in  1758,  is  the  only  one  with  claims  to  have  oc¬ 
curred  naturally.  The  first  nesting  of  the  species  occurred  at 
Enfield  in  April,  1912,  and  the  bird  is  now  common  in  the 
county. 

Ref.  B.B.,  v.  6,  p.18. 

[Eagle-Owl.  Bubo  bubo  bubo  (L.).  Harting  refers  to  an 
occurrence  at  Hampstead  in  1845-  It  may  have  been  an 
escape.  ] 
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108.  Long-eared  Owl.  Asio  otus  otus  (L.).  A  much  decreased 
species.  No  record  since  1871,  when  it  nested  in  Caen  Wood, 
Hampstead. 

Ref.  Lobley’s  “Hampstead  Hill.” 

iog.  Short-eared  Owl.  Asio  flammeus  flammeus  (Pontopp.).  One 
shot  about  1908  at  Edmonton  is  the  only  record  since  1866. 

no.  Scop’s  Owl.  Asio  scops  scops  (L.).  Harting  mentions  one 
occurrence. 

111.  British  Tawny  Owl.  Strix  aluco  sylvatica  Shaw.  Apparently 
an  ipicreased  species. 

1 12.  White-breasted  Barn-Owl.  Tyto  alba  alba  (Scop.).  Prob¬ 
ably  decreased. 

1 13.  Peregrine  Falcon.  Falco  peregrinus  peregrinus  Tunst.  It 
has  been  recorded  on  eight  occasions  since  1866. 

1 14.  Hobby.  Falco  subbuteo  subbuteo  L.  Harting  mentions  eight 
occurrences  and  one  nesting  record.  It  has  been  recorded  sub¬ 
sequently  on  six  occasions— Hampstead  Heath  in  1869  &  72, 
Edmonton  in  1879,  the  Thames  near  Kew  in  1890,  Enfield  in 
1921,  and  Staines  Reservoir  in  1927. 

Ref.  F.  v.  55.  p.8;  v.  75,  p.811.  Lobley’s  “Hampstead  Hill.” 
L.N.,  1922.  B.B.,  v.  21,  p.205. 

T15.  Merlin.  Falco  columbarius  aesalon  Tunst.  Harting  describes 
two  occurrences.  A  third  was  recorded  from  Hampstead  in 
1 895- 

Ref.  F.  v.  100,  p.68o. 

116.  Kestrel.  Falco  tinnunculus  tinnunculus  L.  Probably  not 
decreased. 

[Golden  Eagle.  Aquila  chrysaetus  chrysaetus  (L.).  Included 
by  Harting  on  unsatisfactory  evidence.] 

117.  Common  Buzzard.  Buteo  buteo  buteo  (L.).  Harting  mentions 
several  occurrences.  It  has  since  been  recorded  from  Uxbridge 
in  Oct.,  1915.  The  bird  was  captured  and  sent  to  the  Zoo,  the 
authorities  of  which  inform  me  that  it  was  correctly  identified. 
Ref.  F.,  v.  126,  p.677. 

1 18.  Hen-Harrier.  Circus  cyaneoas  cyaneous  (L.).  Harting  des¬ 
cribes  two  occurrences 

119.  Goshawk.  Accipiter  gentilis  gentilis.  (L.).  A  fine  young 
male  was  killed  at  Hampstead  on  Sept.  3,  1872. 

Ref.  Z.,  1873,  p.3368. 

120.  Sparrow-Hawk.  Accipiter  nisus  nisus.  (L.).  A  decreased 
species. 

121.  Kite.  Milvus  milvus  milvus  (L.).  See  introduction. 

Ref.  F.,  v.  40,  p.78.  Z.  1878,  p.215;  1893,  p.106. 
[White-Tailed  Eagle.  Haliccctiis  albicilla  (L.).  Admitted 
by  Harting  on  unsatisfactory  evidence.] 
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122.  Osprey.  Pandion  haliaetus  haliaetus  (L.).  Harting  des¬ 
cribes  two  occurrences.  It  has  been  recorded  additionally  as 
follows  :  Laleham,  near,  in  1855.  One,  near  Bow,  in  1858. 
Laleham,  one,  in  1863.  One  at  Hendon  in  1868.  One,  near 
Pinner,  in  1882.  One  on  the  Thames  near  Barnes  in  1889. 

Ref.  F.,  v.  92,  p.897. 

[White  Stork.  Ciconia  ciconia  ciconia  (L.).  One  stated  to 
have  been  seen  flying  round  St.  Paul’s  in  July,  1866.] 

Ref.  F.,  v.  28.  p.42. 

123.  Black  Stork.  Ciconia  nigra  (L.).  An  adult  male  was  shot 
at  Northolt,  near  Harrow,  on  July  25,  1893. 

Ref.  Z.  1893,  p.396. 

124.  Spoonbill.  Platalea  leucorodia  leucorodia  L.  Harting  des¬ 
cribes  the  occurrence  of  two  in  1865.  He  has  shown  subse¬ 
quently  that  the  species  nested  at  Fulham  in  the  16th  century. 
See  introduction. 

Ref.  Z.  1886,  p.81. 

125.  Common  Heron.  Ardea  cinerea  cinerea  L.  Middlesex  pos¬ 
sesses  no  heronry,  but  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  there 
were  at  least  two.  It  is  clear  that  there  was  one  at  Fulham 
about  1523.  The  Osterley  Park  colony,  which  was  founded 
before  1550,  disappeared  about  1884. 

Ref.  Z.  1886,  p.81.  B.B.,  v.  22,  p.302. 

[Purple  Heron.  Ardea  purpurea  purpurea  L.  Included  by 
Harting  on  insufficient  evidence.] 

126.  Squacco  Heron.  Ardea  ralloides  (Scop.).  Harting  men¬ 
tions  two  occurrences. 

127.  Night-Heron.  Nycticorax  nycticorax  nycticorax  (L.). 
Harting  mentions  two  occurrences. 

128.  Little  Bittern.  Ixobrychus  minutus  minutus  (L.).  Hart¬ 
ing  mentions  several  occurrences. 

129.  Bittern.  Botaurus  stellaris  stellaris  (L.).  Harting  des¬ 
cribes  four  occurrences.  Subsequently  about  nine  have  been 
obtained  in  the  county. 

Ref.  F.,  v.  39,  p.37;  v.  48.  P-645  5  v.  53.  P-x44;  v-  55-  P-8  i 
v.  69,  p.215;  v.  77  p.io;  v.  100,  p.68o. 

[Whooper  Swan.  Cygnus  cygnus  (L.).  Included  by  Hart¬ 
ing  on  insufficient  evidence.] 

x^o.  Mute  Swan.  Cygnus  olor  (Gm.).  Harting  states  in  his 
“Handbook”  that  in  August,  1897,  481  were  taken  between 

London  Bridge  and  Henley.  .  . 

[Grey  Lag-Goose.  Anser  anser  (L.).  Admitted  by  Harting 

on  insufficient  evidence.] 

131.  White-fronted  Goose.  Anser  albifrons  (Scop.).  Harting 
’  describes  one  occurrence.  A  gaggle  is  stated  to  have  passed 
over  London  in  March,  1909- 
Ref.  F.,  v.  X13,  p-419- 
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132.  Pink-footed  Goose.  A  user  brachyrhynchus  Baillon.  Four 
were  seen  on  Staines  Reservoir  on  Jan.  13,  1929. 

Ref.  B.B.,  v.  22,  p.374. 

133.  Red-breasted  Goose.  Branta  ruficollis  (Pall.).  Harting 
describes  one  occurrence. 

134.  Brent  Goose.  Branta  bernicla  ?sub-species.  Harting  men¬ 
tions  one  occurrence.  Another  said  to  have  been  identified 
on  the  Brent  since  1863. 

Ref.  F.,  v.  hi,  p.409. 

[Canada  Goose.  Branta  canadensis  canadensis  (L.).  Not 
yet  admitted  to  the  British  List.] 

135.  Sheld-Duck.  Tadorna  tadorna  (L.).  Six  werie  seen  on 
Staines  Reservoir  in  December,  1906,  and  two  at  same  place 
in  the  autumn  of  1928. 

Ref.  Z.,  1908,  p.139.  L.N.  1928. 

136.  Mallard.  Anas  platyrhyncha  platyrhyncha  L.  Probably 
increased  as  a  winter  resident. 

137.  Gadwall.  Anas  strepera  L.  Harting  describes  one  occur¬ 
rence.  One  appeared  in  Kensington  Gardens  in  1920  and 
subsequent  years,  two  being  seen  there  in  1922.  A  pair  was 
seen  on  Staines  Reservoir  on  April  22,  1928. 

Ref.  F.,  v.  139,  p.778.  B.B.,  v.  17,  p.193.  L.N.  1928. 

138.  1  eal.  Anas  crecca  crecca  L.  A  much  increased  winter 
resident. 

139-  "Wigeon.  Anas  penelope  L.  An  increased  winter  resident. 

140.  Pintail.  Anas  acuta  acuta  L.  No  status  given  by  Harting. 
Single  birds  have  been  reported  from  Staines  Reservoir  on 
one  occasion  in  1926  and  three  occasions  in  1927. 

Ref.  L.N.  1926  &  7. 

141.  Shoveler.  Spatula  clypeata  (L.).  Harting  describes  it  as 
an  occasional  winter  visitor.  Probably  increased  as  such. 

142.  Common  Pochard.  Nyroca  ferina  ferina  (L.).  An  increased 
winter  resident. 

x43-  Ferruginous  Duck.  Nyroca  nyroca  nyroca  (Guld.).  Harting 
describes  one  occurrence.  A  pair  is  stated  to  have  been  seen 
on  Staines  Reservoir  on  Sept.  24,  1928. 

Ref.  B.B.,  v.  22,  p.144. 

144.  Iufted  Duck.  Nyroca  fuligula  (L.).  A  much  increased 
winter  resident.  Now  breeds  annually  in  limited  numbers, 
first  nesting  record  at  Winchmore  Hill  in  1913. 

Ref.  L.N.  1914.  F.,  v.  146,  p.303. 

I45-  Scaup-Duck.  Nyroca  marila  marila  (L.).  Harting  knew  of 
only  two  occurrences.  Occasional  birds  have  been  recorded 
annually,  except  1927,  from  1923  to  1928  inclusive. 

146.  Goldeneye.  Bucephala  clangula  clangula  (L.).  Harting 
mentions  two  occurrences.  It  has  been  an  increasing  winter 
resident  to'  Staines  Reservoir  since  1908. 

Ref.  Z.  1908,  p.139. 
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Common  Scoter.  Oidemia  nigra  nigra  (L.).  Harting  knew 
of  only  two  occurrences.  It  has  been  recorded  subsequently 
in  1897,  1912,  1922,  6,  7  &  8. 

Ref.  F.,  v.  90,  p.788;  v.  119,  p.502;  v.  153, 
v.  16,  p. 25  ;  v.  21,  p.236;  v.  22,  p.  24.  L.N. 

Velvet-Scoter.  Oidemia  fasca  fusca  (L.). 
at  Staines  Reservoir  in  Dec.,  1927. 

Ref.  L.N.  1927,  p.io. 

Goosander.  Mergns  merganser  merganser  L.  Harting 
knew  of  only  one  occurrence.  One  was  obtained  in  1875.  It 
is  now  an  annual  winter  resident  at  Staines  Reservoir  and 
other  localities.  At  least  sixty  were  seen  at  Staines  on  Feb. 
18,  1922. 

Ref.  B.B.,  v.  16,  p.25. 

Red-breasted  Merganser.  Mergns  serrator  L.  Harting 
mentions  five  occurrences.  It  has  since  been  recorded  on  three 
occasions,  on  the  Serpentine  and  Staines  Reservoir  in  1922, 
and  on  the  Thames  in  1929. 

Ref.  F.,  v.  139,  p.249;  v.  153,  p.486.  B.B.,  v.  16,  p.25. 

Smew.  Mergns  albellus  L.  Harting  mentions  three  occur¬ 
rences.  One  was  recorded  from  Ruislip  in  1909.  It  has  been 
recorded  annually,  except  1927,  at  Staines  Reservoir  and  other 
places  from  1923-28  inclusive,  as  many  as  fifteen  having  been 
seen  on  one  occasion. 

.  Cormorant.  Phalacrocorax  carbo  carbo  (L.).  The  first 
record  was  one  shot  at  Kingsbury  Reservoir  on  Sept.  3,  1887. 
It  has  been  since  recorded  on  at  least  eleven  occasions. 

.  Shag.  Phalacrocorax  aristotelis  aristotelis  (L.).  One  was 
seen  at  Wapping  Basin,  London  Docks,  on  Jan.  12,  1926. 
Ref.  L.N.  1926. 

Storm-Petrel.  Hydrohates  pelagicus  (L.).  Harting  knew 
of  two  occurrences.  One  was  picked  up  near  the  Serpentine 
on  Dec.  9,  1886. 

Ref.  Z.  1887,  p.  27. 

Leach’s  Fork-tailed  Petrel.  Oceanodroma  leucorrhoa 
leucorrhoa  (Vieill.).  Harting  mentions  two  definite  occur¬ 
rences.  One  was  obtained  at  Winchmore  Hill  in  Dec.,  1907. 
Ref.  L.N.  1926. 

Manx  Shearwater.  Puffinns  puffinus  (Briinn.).  One  was 
found  at  Staines  in  August,  1882,  and  a  second  was  taken  at 
Mill  Hill  on  Sept.  5,  1892. 

Ref.  F.,  v.  60,  p-339;  v-  8o-  P-433- 

Great  Crested  Grebe.  Podiceps  cristatus  cristatus  (L.). 
Harting  could  quote  only  five  occurrences.  It  is  now  an 
abundant  species  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Over 
200  have  been  counted  at  one  time  at  Staines  Reservoir,  which 
is  its  chief  haunt.  As  a  nesting  species  it  is  limited,  the  first 
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nest  being  found  at  Stoke  Newington  Reservoirs  in  June, 
1912. 

Ref.  B.B.,  v.  6,  p.124. 

J58.  Slavonian  Grebe.  Podiceps  auritus  (L.).  One  was  seen  at 
Staines  Reservoir  on  March  9,  1924,  this  being,  apparently, 
the  first  record  for  the  county.  Single  birds  have  been  re¬ 
ported  from  the  same  place  in  1925,  6,  8  &  9. 

Ref.  L.N.,  1924,  5,  6  &  8.  F.,  v.  153,  pp.  192  &  315. 

159.  Red-necked  Grebe.  Podiceps  griseigena  griseigena  (Bodd.). 
One  was  recorded  from  Highgate  Pond  in  the  winter  of  1910, 
and  another  from  the  same  place  in  Feb.,  1913,  a  third  from 
Staines  Reservoir  on  Jan.  24,  1926,  and  a  fourth  from  the 
same  place  in  Dec.,  1928. 

Ref.  F.,  v.  121,  p.434.  L.N.  1926  &  8. 

160.  Black-necked  Grebe.  Podiceps  nigricollis  nigricollis  Brehm. 
Harting  describes  three  occurrences.  Mr.  O.  V.  Aplin  has 
shown  that  the  supposed  nesting  of  this  species  at  Chelsea  in 
1805  really  referred  to  the  Dabchick.  The  Black-necked  Grebe 
has  been  recorded,  with  one  exception,  from  Staines,  in  1907, 
i922>  3.  6,  7  &  8. 

Ref.  Z.  1904,  p.266;  1908,  p.142.  B.B.,  v.  16,  p.25;  v.  17, 

P-I43.'  v.  21,  p.205.  L.N.  1926.  F.,  v.  152,  p.705. 

161.  Little  Grebe.  Podiceps  ruficollis  ruficollis  (Pall.).  Status 
probably  unaltered,  but  it  may  have  decreased  as  a  winter 
visitor.  Twenty-five  were  seen  on  the  Round  Pond,  Kensing¬ 
ton  Gardens,  in  Aug.,  1870,  and  as  many  as  98  on  another 
occasion. 

Ref.  Z.  1870,  p.2347. 

162.  Great  Northern  Diver.  Colymbus  immer  Briinn.  In  the 
Field  of  Dec.  11,  1875,  it  was  stated  that  one  had  been  taken 
recently  at  Kingsbury  Reservoir.  It  has  been  recorded  from 
Staines  Reservoir  on  two  occasions,  one  in  Dec.,  1905,  and 
one  in  Nov.,  1927. 

Ref.  Z  1908,  p.142.  L.N.  1927 

163.  Black-throated  Diver.  Colymbus  arcticus  arcticus  L.  Hart¬ 
ing  describes  one  occurrence.  Two  further  occurrences  have 
been  recorded.  One,  said  to  have  been  taken  at  Fulham,  was 
presented  to  the  British  Museum  in  1841.  One  was  seen  at 
Staines  Reservoir  in  Dec.,  1927. 

Ref.  L.N.  1927. 

164.  Red-throated  Diver.  Colymbus  stellatus  Pontopp.  Hart¬ 
ing  states  that  it  was  taken  once  on  the  Thames,  and  had 
been  frequently  recorded  from  Kingsbury  Reservoir.  One  was 
taken  at  Clerkenwell  in  1870,  and  one  was  seen  on  Highgate 
Ponds  in  1898. 

Ref.  Z.  1870,  p.2140.  F.,  v.  100,  p.68o. 

165.  Wood-Pigeon.  Columba  palumbus  palumbus  L.  Status 
unaltered  apart  from  London,  where  it  is  now  a  very  common 
breeder.  It  was  nesting  in  Kensington  Gardens  in  1878  and 
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since  1884  has  increased  steadily. 

Ref.  Z.  1879,  p.290;  1889,  p.27. 

166.  Stock-Dove.  Columba  oenas  L.  Status  unaltered. 

167.  Turtle-Dove.  Streptopelia  turtur  turtur  (L.).  Status  un¬ 
altered. 

168.  Pallas’s  Sand-Grouse.  Syrrhaptes  paradoxus  (Pall.). 
Harting  mentions  one  occurrence.  It  has  s:nce  been  recorded 
on  three  occasions.  One  was  shot  near  Neasden  in  Aug., 
1863,  about  a  dozen  were  seen  at  Staines  Moor  in  June,  1888, 
and  one  was  seen  at  Hendon  in  Sept.,  1907. 

Ref.  F.,  v.  no,  p.631;  v.  in,  p.409.  Z.  1889,  p.227. 

169.  Stone-Curlew.  Burkinas  oedicnemus  oedicnemus  (L.). 
Harting  mentions  one  occurrence.  It  has  been  recorded  sub¬ 
sequently  at  Feltham  in  1867  and  Hounslow  in  1875. 

Ref.  F.,  v.  29,  p.226;  v.  46,  p.351. 

170.  Oyster-Catcher.  Haematopus  ostralegus  ostralegus  L. 
Harting  mentions  four  occurrences.  It  has  been  subsequently 
recorded  on  three  occasions,  one  near  Kingsbury  Reservoir 
(since  1863),  one  on  the  Thames  near  Barn  Elms  in  1927,  and 
one  over  Broad  Street,  London,  in  1929. 

Ref.  F.,  v.  hi,  p.409.  B.B.,  v.  21,  p.129;  v.  22,  p.240. 

171.  Dotterel.  ■  Charadrius  morinellus  L.  Harting  describes  one 

occurrence.  ...  u 

172.  Ringed  Plover.  Charadrius  hiaticula  hiaticula  L.  Harting 
‘  describes  it  as  a  double  passage-migrant.  This  status  is  un¬ 
altered,  but  breeding  was  proved  at  Edmonton  Sewage  Farm 
in  1901. 

Ref.  Z.  1901,  p.389.  . 

17^.  Little  Ringed  Plover.  Charadrius  dubius  curonicus  Gm. 

"  Harting  shows  that  two  were  obtained  in  Aug.,  1864. 

174.  Golden  Plover.  Charadrius  apricarius  ?sub-species  A 
decreased  winter  visitor. 

Ref.  Z.  1906,  p.388. 

17^.  Grey  Plover.  Squatarola  squatarola  squatarola  (L.).  oix 
were  seen  at  Staines  Reservoir  on  April  9,  1922. 

Ref.  B.B.,  v.  16,  p.26.  . 

176.  Lapwing.  Vanellus  vanellus  (L.).  Evidence  insufficient  to 
allow  a  statement  to  be  made. 

177.  Turnstone.  Arenaria  interpres  interpres  (L.).  Harting 
refers  to  one,  perhaps  two,  occurrences. 

178.  Ruff.  Philomachus  pugnax  (L.).  Harting  records  about  a 
‘  dozen  occurrences.  It  has  been  recorded  subsequently  on  five 

occasions,  namely  in  1869,  1871  (twice),  1928  and  one  undated 

record.  _ 

Ref.  Z.  1871,  pp.2806  &  2852.  N.L.N.H.S.  Report,  1913. 

^  y  22  P  146. 

179.  Sanderling.  Crocethia  alba  (Pall.).  Harting  admitted  three 
occurrences.  It  has  been  since  recorded  in  1900  &  1928. 

Ref.  F.,  v.  96,  p.258.  B.B.,  v.  22,  p.168. 
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180.  Knot.  Calidris  canutus  canutus  (L.).  Harting  describes  one 
occurrence.  Two  were  seen  at  Staines  Reservoir  on  Sept,  io, 
1927.  Ref.  B.B.,  v.  21,  p.205. 

181.  Dunlin.  Calidris  alpina  ?sub-species.  Harting  describes  it 
as  a  double  passage-migrant.  Status  remains  unaltered. 

182.  Curlew-Sandpiper.  Calidris  testacea  (Pall.).  Harting  men¬ 
tions  four  occurrences..  Subsequently  it  has  been  recorded 
twice,  at  Staines  Reservoir  in  Sept.,  1927,  and  at  Kingsbury 
Reservoir  in  Sept.,  1928. 

Ref.  B.B.,  v.  21,  p.205;  v-  22>  p.168. 

183.  Little  Stint.  Calidris  minuta  (Leisl.).  Harting  admits  five 
occurrences.  1  wo  recorded  from  Kingsbury  Reservoir  in 
Sept.,  1871,  constitute  the  sole  additional  occurrence. 

Ref.  Z.  1871,  p.2852. 

184.  Iemminck’s  Stint.  Calidris  temminckii  (Leisl.).  Harting 
describes  four  occurrences.  Three  further  occurrences  have 
been  recorded,  all  from  Kingsbury  Reservoir,  one  in  Sept., 
1869,  two  in  Oct.,  1871,  and  one  in  Aug.,  1872. 

Ref.  Yarrell,  4th  ed.,  v.  3,  p.399.  Harting’s  H.B.B.,  p.193. 

185.  Bonaparte’s  Sandpiper.  Calidris  fuscicollis  (Vieill.).  Hart¬ 
ing  describes  one,  which  was  obtained  at  Kingsbury  Reser¬ 
voir  in  1856  and  which  was  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  H.  E. 
Dresser. 

186.  Red-breasted  Sandpiper.  Limnodromus  griseus  griseus 
(Gm.).  Harting  admits  two  occurrences. 

187.  Common  Sandpiper.  Tringa  hypoleucos  L.  Harting  des¬ 
cribes  it  as  a  double  passage-migrant.  Status  unaltered. 
[Spotted  Sandpiper.  7  nnga  macularia  L.  Harting  admitted 
one  record,  but  the  risk  of  confusion  with  the  Common  Sand¬ 
piper  renders  admission  inadvisable.] 

188.  Y\  ood-Sandpiper.  I  ringa  glareola  L.  Harting  states  that 
eight  had  been  obtained.  He  writes  in  his  “Handbook”  that 
he  had  seen  and  shot  several  on  the  River  Brent  and  Kings¬ 
bury  Reservoir.  It  has  also  been  recorded  in  1866,  1884  and 
1927- 

Ref.  Z.  1866,  p.457 ;  1885,  p.482.  L.N.  1927. 

189.  Green  Sandpiper.  I  ringa  ochropus  L.  Harting  describes 
it  as  a  double  passage-migrant.  Status  unaltered. 

190.  Common  Redshank.  Tringa  totanus  totanus  (L.).  Described 
by  Harting  as  an  irregular  double  passage-migrant.  It  pro¬ 
bably  now  occurs  regularly  on  both  passages.  A  nest  was 
found  at  Harrow  in  1928. 

Ref.  L.N.  1928. 

191.  Spotted  Redshank.  Tringa  erythropus  (Pall.).  Three  oc- 
currences  were  known  to  Harting.  A  fourth  was  recorded 
from  Staines  Reservoir  in  Sept.,  1928. 

Ref.  F.,  v.  152,  p.705. 

192.  Greenshank.  Tringa  nebularia  (Gunn.).  Harting  mentions 
a  out  five  occurrences.  It  has  been  recorded  subsequently  on 
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five  occasions,  in  Sept,  of  1869,1906,  1926,1927  &  i928(eleven). 
Ref.  F.,  v.  34,  p.458.  L.N.  1926.  B.B.,  v.  21,  p.205;  v.  22, 

p.168.  N.L.N.H.S.  Report,  1911 

193.  Grey  Phalarope.  Phalaropus  fidicarius  (L.).  Harting  men¬ 
tions  four  occurrences.  It  has  been  recorded  subsequently 
on  five  occasions,  since  1863,  1866,  1870,  1905  &  1928. 

Ref.  F.,  v.  36,  p.  388;  v.  hi,  p.409.  Z.  1866,  p.  499. 
N.L.N.H.S.  Report,  1911.  B.B.,  v.  22,  p.146. 

194.  Avocet.  Recurvirostra  avosetta  L.  Harting  mentions  one 
occurrence.  It  has  since  been  recorded  twice.  Two  were 
shot  at  Kingsbury  Reservoir  in  Aug.,  1897,  and  one  was  seen 
over  Hampstead  Heath  in  Aug.,  1909. 

Ref.  Harting’s  “H.B.B.”,  p.177.  Z.  1909,  p.316. 

195.  Bar-tailed  Godwit.  Limosa  lapponica  lapponica  (L.). 
Harting  refers  to  two  occurrences. 

196.  Black-tailed  Godwit.  Limosa  limosa  limosa  (L.).  Harting 
mentions  three  occurrences.  It  has  since  been  recorded  twice, 
one  at  Edmonton  Sewage  Farm  in  1911,  and  one  at  Staines 
Reservoir  in  Aug.,  1927. 

Ref.  L.N.  1915.  F.,  v.  150,  p.774. 

197.  Common  Curlew.  Numenius  arquata  arquata  (L.).  Harting 
describes  it  as  an  irregular  double  passage-migrant.  Status 
unchanged. 

198.  Whimbrel.  Numenius  phaeopus  phaeopus  (L.).  Harting 
alludes  to  three  occurrences.  It  has  since  been  recorded  on 
six  occasions,  namely  in  1871,  1923,  4,  5,  6  &  7. 

Ref.  Harting’s  “H.B.B”.  B.B.,  v.  17,  p.143.  F.,  v.  143,  p.585. 
L.N.  1925-,  6  &  7. 

199.  Great  Snipe.  Capella  media  (Lath.).  Three  occurrences  are 
described  by  Harting.  A  fourth  has  since  been  recorded,  one 
having  been  shot  on  the  Brent  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Mercer  in  Aug., 
1866.  Ref.  F.,  v.  hi,  p.409. 

[Sabine’s  Snipe.  Scolopax  sabini.  Not  a  true  species.] 

200.  Common  Snipe.  Capella  gallinago  gallinago  (L.).  Harting 
describes  it  as  a  fairly  common  winter  visitor.  This  status 
remains  unaltered  but  the  bird  now  breeds. 

201.  Jack  Snipe.  Lymnocryptes  minimus  (Briinn.).  Harting  des 
cribes  it  as  a  not  uncommon  winter  visitor.  Status  unchanged 

202.  Woodcock.  Scolopax  rusticola  rusticola  L.  Harting  des¬ 
cribes  it  as  a  scarce  winter  visitor.  It  has  since  been  recorded 
as  nesting.  No  fewer  than  37  have  been  recorded  in  London, 
a  number  actually  in  the  city. 

Ref.  F.,  v.  65,  p.205. 

203.  Black  Tern.  Clilidonias  niger  niger  (L.).  Harting  des¬ 
cribes  it  as  the  commonest  of  the  terns,  apart  from  the  Com¬ 
mon.  It  may  be  described  now  as  a  regular  double  passage- 
migrant. 

[White-winged  Black  Tern.  Chlidonias  leucopterus  (Temm.) 
Included  in  R.  Read’s  “Birds  of  the  Lower  Brent  Valiev.’’ 
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but  the  evidence  is  not  convincing. 

Ref.  “Hampstead  Heath,”  1913.] 

204.  Roseate  Tern.  Sterna  dougallii  dougallii  Mont.  Two  were 
seen,  one  being  obtained  at  Kingsbury  Reservoir  on  Aug.  16, 
1866. 

Ref.  Harting’s  “H.B.B.”,  p.292. 

205.  Common  Tern.  Sterna  hirundo  hirundo  L.  Harting  des¬ 
cribes  it  as  a  double  passage-migrant.  Status  unaltered. 

206.  Arctic  Tern.  Sterna  macrura  Naumann.  Harting  states  that 
small  flocks  appear  annually  in  spring  and  autumn.  No  sub¬ 
sequent  records. 

207.  Little  Tern.  Sterna  albifrons  albifrons  Pall.  Harting 
describes  it  as  a  double  passage-migrant.  Subsequently  it  has 
been  recorded  twice — on  the  Thames  at  Petersham  in  Aug., 
1895,  and  at  Staines  Reservoir  in  Sept.,  1925. 

Ref.  F.,  v.  86,  p.439.  L.N.  1925. 

208.  Sabine’s  Gull.  Xenia  sabini  (Sabine).  Harting  admits  one, 
taken  on  the  Thames  at  Blackwall  early  in  Sept.,  1862. 

209.  Little  Gull.  Larus  minutus  Pall.  Harting  describes  two 
occurrences.  It  has  since  been  recorded  on  three  occasions, 
one  at  Cornhill,  E.C.,  in  Feb.,  1870,  one  on  the  Thames  at 
Charing  Cross  in  Feb.,  1895,  and  one  at  Staines  Reservoir 
in  Oct.,  1928. 

Ref.  Z.  1870,  p.2108;  1895,  p.109.  B.B.,  v.  22,  p.146. 

210.  Black-headed  Gull.  Larus  ridibundus  ridibundus  L. 
Harting  states  that  they  were  only  seen  in  spring  and  autumn 
or  after  a  gale.  It  is  now  a  very  common  winter  resident, 
and  some  remain  throughout  the  year.  Apparently  the  verv 
severe  winter  of  1895  gave  an  impetus  to  the  increase  of  the 
species,  although  this  was  previously  in  progress. 

21 1.  Common  Gull.  Larus  canus  canus  L.  Harting  describes  it 
as  an  uncommon  accidental  visitant.  It  is  now  a  winter  resi¬ 
dent  in  steadily  increasing  numbers. 

212.  Herring-Gull.  Larus  argentatus  argentatus  Pont.  Des¬ 
cribed  by  Harting  as  an  accidental  visitant.  It  is  now  a  winter 
resident,  although  numbers  are  small  as  compared  with  the 
Black-headed  Gull. 

213.  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull.  Larus  fuscus  ?sub-species. 
Harting  quotes  three  occurrences.  It  is  now  a  regular  passage- 
migrant  during  the  autumn  movement. 

Ref.  L.N.  1925,  6  &  7. 

214.  Great  Black-backed  Gull.  Larus  marinus  L.  Harting  quotes 
two  or  three  occurrences.  It  has  since  been  recorded  in  1896. 
1900,  1924  &  1925. 

215.  Glaucous  Gull.  Larus  hyperboreus  Gunn.  Harting  quotes 
an  unsatisfactory  record.  One  was  seen  in  St.  James’s  Park 
on  March  20,  1915. 

Ref.  B.B.,  v.  8,  p.269. 
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216.  Kittiwake  Gull.  Rissa  tridactyla  tridactyla  (L.).  Harting 
quotes  five  occurrences.  Subsequently  it  has  been  recorded 
on  four  occasions,  namely  in  1869,  1900  &  1926,  and  one  un¬ 
dated  record.  Harting’s  statement  that  there  were  many  on 
the  Thames  in  Jan.  &  Feb.,  1895,  can  be  accepted  only  with 
a  great  deal  of  reserve. 

Ref.  Z.  1869,  p.1645;  I895>  p.109.  “Hampstead  Heath,”  1913. 
N.L.N.H.S.  Report,  1913.  F.,  v.  148,  p.205. 

217.  Pomathorine  Skua.  Stercorarius  pomarinus  (Temm.).  Hart¬ 
ing  quotes  four  occurrences.  No  subsequent  records. 

218.  Arctic  Skua.  Stercorarius  parasiticus  (L.).  Harting  des¬ 
cribes  three  occurrences.  The  only  subsequent  record  is  of  one 
seen  over  Hyde  Park  on  May  16,  1916. 

Ref.  F.,  v.  127,  p.848. 

219.  Razorbill.  Alca  torda  L.  A  party  of  five  was  seen  on  the 
Thames  above  Blackfriars  Bridge  on  Nov.  20,  1911. 

Ref.  B.B.,  v.  22,  p.244. 

220.  Guillemot.  Uria  aalge  ?sub-species.  A  living  bird  was 
picked  up  in  a  lane  in  Winchmore  Hill  on  Nov.  22,  1911. 

Ref.  B.B.,  v.  5,  p.230. 

221.  Little  Aux.  Alle  alle  (L.).  Single  birds  have  been  obtained 
in  1883,  1912  &  1928. 

Ref.  F.,  v.  63,  p.100.  B.B.,  v.  6,  p.164;  v.  22,  p.193. 

222.  Puffin.  Fratercida  arctica  ?sub-species.  Not  included  by 
Harting  but  has  been  recorded  on  seven  occasions,  namely 
in  1812,  1887,  1894,  1905,  1911,  1926  &  1927. 

Ref.  Z.  1887,  p.263.  L.N.  1926.  F.,  v.  106,  p.697;  v.  n8, 

p.825.  B.B.,  v.  22,  p.244. 

223.  Great  Bustard.  Otis  tarda  tarda  L.  One  was  obtained  at 
Feltham  on  Dec.  28,  1870. 

Ref.  Z.  1871,  p.2473.  F.,  v.  37,  p.5. 

224.  Land-Rail.  Crex  crex  (L.).  Harting  describes  it  as  a  com¬ 
mon  summer  resident.  It  is  no  longer  a  breeding  species. 
Decrease  certainly  noticed  in  1877. 

Ref.  Z.  1877,  p.497;  1878,  p.59. 

225.  Spotted  Crake.  Porzana  porzana  (L.).  Harting  states  that 
twelve  had  been  obtained.  Later  he  brought  to  light  an  his¬ 
torical  breeding  record.  One  was  obtained  at  Edmonton  on 
Oct.  19,  1907. 

Ref.  Z.  1890,  p.408.  N.L.N.H.S.  Report,  1911. 

226.  Little  Crake.  Porzana  parva  (Scop.).  Harting  describes 
one  occurrence.  An  unsatisfactory  record  was  subsequently 
published  in  the  Field,  v.  m,  p.409. 

227.  Water-Rail.  Ralhis  aquations  aquaticus  L.  Harting  des¬ 
cribes  it  as  a  winter  visitor  and  that  he  knew  only  of  one 
instance  of  nesting.  Subsequent  records  confirm  the  winter 
status,  but  Mr.  G.  W.  Kerr  states  that  the  men  cleaning  out 
the  osier-beds  along  the  river-banks  in  the  district  of  Staines 
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had  frequently  brought  him  the  eggs. 

Ref.  Z.  1906,  p.387. 

228.  Moor-Hen.  Gallimila  chloropus  chloropus  (L.).  Harting 
describes  it  as  a  common  resident.  Status  unaltered. 

229.  Coot.  Fulica  utra  atra  L.  Harting  describes  it  as  a  some¬ 
what  limited  breeder,  with  numbers  much  increased  in  winter. 
It  is  now  increased  as  a  winter  resident. 

Ref.  Z.  1906,  p.388. 

230.  Pheasant.  Phasianns  colcliicus  L.  Harting  states  that  it 
was  nowhere  plentiful. 

231.  Common  Partridge.  Perdix  perdix  perdix  (L.).  Nowhere 
plentiful  (Harting).  Status  unaltered. 

232-  Quail.  Coturnix  coturnix  coturnix  (L.).  Of  rare  occurrence, 
two  nesting  records  (Harting).  Status  unaltered,  but  it  was 
subsequently  recorded  as  nesting  near  Hampstead  in  1866, 
1870,  1871  &  1882.  One  was  obtained  at  Ponder’s  End  in 
Nov.,  1923. 

Ref.  Lobley’s  “Hampstead  Hill.”  L.N.  1923.  Z.  1871, 
pp.2683  &  2728. 

233.  Red-legged  Partridge.  Alectoris  rufa  rufa  (L.).  Harting 
considered  it  of  accidental  occurrence.  Not  sufficient  evidence 
to  permit  of  a  revision  of  the  status. 


Origins  of  the  Society 

2.  I  he  North  London  Natural  History  Society 

jt^IVE  years  ago  a  short  history  of  the  origin  of  the  City  of  London 

Entomological  Society  was  given  in  the  “  London  Naturalist  ”  ;  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  trace  the  early  history  of  our  other  parent,  the 
North  London  Natural  History  Society. 

In  the  year  1886  four  small  boys  (attending  the  Grocers' 
Company’s  School  at  Hackney,)  viz  :  Walter  C.  Gruhb,  J.  A.  Simes,  A. 
C.  Smith  and  C.  B.  Smith,  drawn  by  the  mutual  interest  of  Nature 
study,  formed  themselves  into  a  club  which  they  called  “  The  Clapton 
Naturalists’  Field  Club.”  Meetings  were  held  at  the  members’  houses, 
chiefly  at  that  of  A.  C.  Smith  who  was  chief  mover  in  the  enterprise,  and 
whose  elder  brother  Mr.  J.  D.  A.  Smith  was  very  helpful  in  the  organiz¬ 
ation  and  in  presiding  at  the  earlier  meetings. 

Shortly  after  the  founding  R.  W.  Robbins  became  a  member,  and 
among  the  earliest  additions  from  sources  outside  the  school  were  L.  J. 
Tremayne  and  S.  Austin,  and  a  little  later  A.  Bacot,  M.  Culpin,  and  M. 
Greenwood.  In  1888  Mr.  J.  W.  Gregory,  F.G.S.  was  made  President. 
Another  important  addition  was  Mr.  R.  Marshman  Wattson  whose 
paternal  interest  in  the  youthful  membership  helped  greatly,  especially  by 
the  informal  meetings  that  were  held  at  his  house.  In  1888  also,  a  meet¬ 
ing  room  was  found  at  the  school, and  the  title  was  altered  to  The  Grocers’ 
Company’s  School  Science  Club.  The  growing  importance  of  the  club 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  at  this  time  it  created  several  new  officials, 
a  Vice-President,  Walter  C.  Grubb,  a  Librarian  and  Curator,  C.  B. 
Smith,  and  a  Council,  R.  W.  Robbins,  J.  A.  Simes  and  A.  C.  Smith. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  four  “  founders  ”  are  all  still  in  our 
society,  one  of  them  having  been  a  member  throughout. 

On  2 1  st  May,  1888,  shortly  before  the  change  of  title,  a  memorable 
whole  day  excursion  to  Folkestone  was  made.  Our  frontispiece  shows 
a  group  on  this  occasion,  among  the  boys  being  A  H.  Alston,  the  first 
Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer.  A  partial  change  of  title  from  “  Science 
Club  ”  to  “  Natural  History  Society  ”  took  place  in  January  1891,  the 
Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer  then  being  R.  W.  Robbins,  Vice-Presidents 
Walter  C.  Grubb  and  J.  A.  Simes,  Librarian  and  Curator,  C.  B.  Smith, 
while  L.  J.  Tremayne  (our  President  in  1930)  served  on  the  Council. 
It  is  of  psychological  interest  to  note  that  “  Mr.”  was  this  year  printed 
carefully  before  each  name — a  few  years  later  it  was  dropped  again  ! 

Prosperity  attended  the  venture  at  such  a  rate,  and  so  many  were 
attracted  who  were  neither  scholars  nor  “old  boys”  of  the  school,  that 
it  became  necessary  to  leave  the  school  premises  at  the  end  of  1891 
and  seek  a  more  public  meeting  place.  Accordingly  in  January  1892  a 
move  was  made  to  the  North  East  London  Institute,  Dalston  Lane, 
and  the  title  adopted  of  North  London  Natural  History  Society.  Mr.  F.  J. 
HanbuJy,  F.L.S.,  presided  at  the  first  meeting,  and  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Rose 
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was  elected  President  for  the  first  year.  He  was  followed  in  the  next  year 
by  Mr.  Arthur  U.  Battley.  The  Hon.  Secretary  was  R.  W.  Robbins, 
Treasurer,  C.H.  Smith,  Librarian, L.  J.  Tremayne,  Curator,  L.  B.  Prout, 
and  on  the  Council  were  S.  Austin,  E.  C.  Joy,  C.  Nicholson.  J.  A.  Simes 
and  J.  Wheeler.  Nearly  all  of  these  are  still  with  us  and  three  of  them 
still  serve  as  officers. 

The  question  of  admitting  ladies  as  members  began  about  this  time 
to  agitate  the  society,  and  it  was  keenly  debated.  After  many  “  fors  ” 
and  “  againsts  ”  it  was  finally  decided  that  they  should  be  admitted,  a 
decision  upon  which  the  society  has  ever  since  had  reason  to  congratu¬ 
late  itself.  The  first  ladies  elected  were  Miss  B.  Nicholson,  Miss  A. 
E.  Prout,  and  Miss  F.  E.  Smith,  followed  soon  after  by  Miss  H.  K. 
Brown,  and  Miss  E.  L.  Simmons.  Most  of  these  ladies  are  still  with 
us,  although  not  all  are  known  by  the  same  names  ! 

With  one  or  two  changes  of  venue  in  North  London,  the  last  being 
the  Amherst  Club,  the  momentous  step  was  taken  of  moving  to  the 
City  where  accommodation  was  found  for  a  time  at  Salisbury  House, 
and  afterwards  at  Winchester  House.  (At  the  time  of  writing  a  further 
move  is  contemplated  to  the  School  of  Hygiene  and  Tropical  Medicine 
[University  of  London]  in  Keppel  St ,  Gower  St.  On  fusion  with  the 
City  of  London  Entomological  Society  in  19 13-4  the  title  was  again 
altered  to  the  present  one  of  London  Natural  History  Society. 

The  early  efforts  of  the  first  “  Club  ”  were  of  an  ambitious 
character.  We  find  in  the  opening  year  (1888)  a  debate  on  “Vegefarian- 
ism  ”,  a  paper  on  “  The  Stars  ”  by  W.  Grubb,  on  “  The  Carnivora  ” 
by  J.  A.  Simes,  ‘‘The  Amphibia  ”  by  A.  C  Smith,  “  The  Planets  ”  by 
R.  W.  Robbins,  and  others  on  “  The  Microscope”,  ‘’What  is  Darwin¬ 
ism  ?  ”  ,  “  Africa  ”,  “  History  of  Chemistry  ”  and  “  Wisdom  of  the 
Ancients”  and  finally  there  was  a  “General  Exhibition”  on  21st 
December.  This  all-round  programme  has  been  well  maintained  ;  it 
bears  traces  of  practically  all  the  activities  in  which  the  society  is  now 
engaged,  except,  curiously  enough,  Ornithology  !  That,  however,  was 
made  good  in  the  second  year  by  a  paper  on  “  British  Sea  Birds  ”  by 
J.  A.  Simes.  The  expansive  generosity  of  youth  is  well  typified  by 
the  all-embracing  character  of  the  titles  selected,  but  with  such  energetic 
enthusiasm  and  versatility  as  an  example  it  surely  behoves  us  to  main¬ 
tain  the  tradition  and  move  on  from  strength  to  strength. 

A.  B.  Hornblower 


Archaeological  Inspections 

By  G.  J.  B.  FOX 

The  following  churches  were  visited  during  1929,  viz: — 

St.  Sepulchre’s,  Holborn  (9th  February)  ;  Kingsdown  by  Wrotham 
(nth  May);  Darenth  (12th  October). 

St.  Sepulchre  without  Newgate 

HTHE  earlier  dedication  to  St.  Edmund,  King  and  Martyr,  which  per- 
-*■-  sisted  as  late  as  1559,  may  indicate  the  existence  of  a  Saxon 
church  on  this  site  in  consequence  of  that  King’s  relics  having  been 
sheltered  in  St.  Gregory’s  Church  by  St.  Paul’s  in  1010-1013,  The 
enthusiasm  caused  by  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  in  1099,  which  led  to 
the  erection  of  the  round  church  of  the  Old  Temple  in  Holborn,  may 
also  have  caused  another  church  to  be  built  on  this  site  outside  the  gate  at 
Newgate  and  be  known  as  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  contracted 
later  to  St.  Sepulchre  in  various  forms  such  as  “  Saint  Edmod  or 
Sepultur  w’tout  Newgat”  or  “Edmond  wylhout  Newgate  callid  Seit 
Sepulcre  ”,  etc.  Be  that  as  it  may,  all  remains  of  that  church  were 
removed  temp.  Henry  VI.  or  Edward  IV.,  when,  according  to  Stow, 

the  “  church  was  newly  re-edified  or  builded . one  of  the 

Pophames  was  a  great  builder  there.”  Strype  (1720)  details  various 
repairs  between  1624  and  1633  at  a  cost  of  j£i,i 10.  The  church  was 
burnt  out  in  the  great  fire  of  1666.  The  work  of  restoration  was  under¬ 
taken  by  the  parishioners  and  completed  in  1670.  Wren  did  not 
restore  the  church,  but  probably  considered  himself  responsible,  and 
insisted  on  certain  modifications,  as  his  certificate  for  payment  of  the 
bill  (^4993)  was  not  given  till  1677.  ( Archaeologia ,  66.  pp.  8,  17). 

However,  further  repairs  became  necessary  at  intervals  ending  with  the 
drastic  restoration  of  1878-80,  (Even  now  an  appeal  is  being  made 
for  ^5,000  for  further  works). 

The  plan  comprises  a  nave  and  choir,  north  and  south  aisles 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  church,  a  west  tower  with  only  the 
west  face  showing  on  the  exterior,  a  south  porch  with  two  upper  rooms, 
and  a  north  chapel  ;  one  of  the  rooms  was  a  chantry-priest’s  chamber, 
and  later  a  schoolroom  ;  the  north  chapel  is  now  a  (disused)  organ 
chamber. 

Few  medieval  features  remain.  'There  are  piscinae  in  the  north 
aisle  and  in  the  south  wall  of  the  south  aisle  (the  latter  damaged  by  the 
Great  Fire).  The  upper  doorway  to  the  rood-loft,  which  extended 
across  the  church,  remains  in  the  north  wall  (the  south  doorway  and 
stairs  were  revealed  at  the  last  restoration,  but  were  not  preserved). 
'The  north  chapel  has  a  piscina  and  portions  of  a  tomb,  etc.  The  pulpit 
and  reading  desk  are  XVIIIc.  The  font  cover  bears  the  date  1670  and 
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an  inscription  recording  that  it  was  the  gift  of  natives  of  the  parish. 
Some  carved  panels  from  former  galleries  are  incorporated  in  the 
screens  at  the  west  end. 

The  burials  include  those  of  Roger  Ascham  (1568),  Captain  John 
Smith  “  sometime  Governor  of  Virginia  and  Admiral  of  New  England  ” 
1631  (with  a  modern  brass),  Dr.  YVilliam  Bell,  vicar  during  the  Great 
Fire,  etc.,  etc.  Weever  mentions  a  heart  burial. 

A  bell,  now  in  a  glass  case  on  the  north  wall  of  the  north  aisle, 
was  formerly  rung  outside  the  condemned  “  hole  ”  at  Newgate  on  the 
night  preceding  an  execution,  in  accordance  with  a  bequest  of  £5°  by 
Robert  Dowe,  citizen  and  Merchant-Taylor  (d.  1605). 

The  churchyard  has  been  greatly  curtailed  by  the  formation  of  the 
former  Skinner  Street,  and  later,  of  Holborn  Viaduct ;  at  the  south 
east  corner  is  the  first  street  drinking  fountain  which  was  put  up  in 
1859,  but  it  is  not  in  its  original  position. 


St.  Edmund ,  Kingsdown  by  rot  ham 

The  church  is  possibly  of  Saxon  date,  but  it  is  not  mentioned  in 
Domesday  Book,  nor  is  it  included  by  Professor  G.  B.  Brown.  It  was 
presented  by  Bishop  Gundulf  (d.  1108)  to  the  church  of  the  priory  of 
Rochester  as  the  “  capella  de  Kyngesdowne  ”,  and  the  gift  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  Henry  II.  At  the  Dissolution  of  1540  it  passed  to  the 
Crown,  and  was  given  by  Henry  VIII.  to  the  newly  formed  Deanery 
and  Chapter  of  Rochester,  with  whom  the  advowson  still  remains. 
The  building  was  in  danger  of  demolition,  and  in  a  bad  state  of  repair 
in  1888,  but  it  was  restored  then,  and  again  in  1908-9.  The  plan  was 
that  of  an  aisleless  nave,  rectangular  chancel,  and  a  tower,  with  east 
apse,  at  junction  of  nave  and  chancel.  Later  additions  were  a  Norman 
south  aisle  to  the  nave,  and  a  south  chapel  to  the  chancel  which  dis¬ 
placed  the  tower  apse.  Both  aisle  and  chapel  have  been  removed. 
There  are  XIIIc.  doorways  in  the  west  and  south  walls,  and  a  modern 
south  porch  which  replaced  an  earlier  one  of  brick  :  this  porch  is  now 
used  as  a  vestry.  Traces  of  the  former  aisle  exist  in  the  form  of  two 
round  arches,  in  the  wall  of  the  nave,  also  weather  moulding  on  the 
west  face  of  the  tower.  A  XIVc.  west  window  perhaps  replaced  lancets  ; 
the  stumps  of  its  mullions  were  retained  when  it  was  restored  as  a 
“War  Memorial”  in  1920.  The  north  wall  has  a  small  window 
with  an  iron  grating  perhaps  inserted  to  light  a  former  vestry, 
and  two  XIVc.  windows  of  two  lights,  containing  contemporary  painted 
glass  showing  figures  of  Christ  and  of  the  Virgin  and  Child.  In  the 
west  window  is  preserved  a  fragment  showing  the  head  and  neck  of  a 
swan  on  a  red  ground. 

The  south  wall  has  a  XIIc.  deeply  splayed  window,  and  on  its 
splays  are  contemporary  paintings  found  in  1909,  The  east  splay  shows 
the  sacrifices  of  Cain  and  Abel,  and  the  west  splay  the  murder  of  Abel. 
The  latter  has  been  partly  destroyed,  but  Cain  and  the  jawbone  are 
distinct.  Hamlet  (Act  V.  scene  ijrefers  to  the  tradition  that  the  instru- 
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ment  of  the  murder  was  the  jawbone  of  an  ass  : — 

“  how  the  knave  jowls  it  to  the  ground  as  if  it  were  Cain’s 
jawbone  which  did  the  first  murder”. 

The  tradition  doubtless  had  its  origin  in  the  use  by  the  Egyptians  of 
the  sickle  set  with  flint  flakes  for  reaping  corn.  In  1539  was  still  pre¬ 
served  in  the  priory  church  at  Coventry,  “apeeceofthe  most  holy 
jawe-bone  of  the  asse  that  ky lid  Abell  ”.* 

There  is  now  no  chancel  arch  ;  perhaps  it  was  removed  when  the 
north  wall  of  the  tower  was  thickened.  One  brass  remains,  removed 
to  the  north  wall  from  the  floor,  in  the  form  of  an  inscription 
of  four  lines  to  the  memory  of  John  Lovelace  and  his  wife  Mary  (1500 
and  1533).  The  tower  was  damaged  perhaps  in  the  storm  of  1223,  to 
which  Stow  refers  in  his  “  Annals  ”,  and  the  sarsens  in  the  east  and 
west  walls  may  be  repairs  of  that  time.  The  external  hoodmould  of  the 
east  window  is  stopped  by  two  heads  considered  by  Mr.  P.  M.  Johnston 
to  represent  those  of  the  lord  and  lady  of  the  manor  (“Little  Guide  to 
Kent  ”  1927).  He  dates  this  window  c.  1330. 

(A  paper  on  the  architecture  of  this  church  with  plans  by  F.  C.  E. 
Erwood  appeared  in  Volume  XXXV.  of  Archaeologia  Cantiana). 

*Other  examples  are  given  in  Vol.  XVIII  (1928)  of  Trans,  of  Essex 

Arch.  Soc. 

Darenth. 

The  village  takes  its  name  from  the  river  Darenth  (a  variant  of 
Derwent  meaning  “  oak  river  ”).  The  manor  was  given  by  Athelstan 
to  Eadulf  and  by  him  in  940  to  Christ  church,  Canterbury.  About  950 
Byrthrice  and  his  wife  Aelfswythe  bequeathed  land  in  “Derente”  to 
the  priory  of  St.  Andrew,  Rochester.  In  Domesday  Book,  the  manor 
was  held  by  the  Archbishop,  but  the  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Margaret 
of  Antioch,  is  not  mentioned,  and  no  record  of  its  erection  has  been 
traced.  Various  dates  between  the  Roman  occupation  and  the  XIIIc. 
have  been  suggested.  The  actual  date  may  be  accepted  as  late  Xc.  or 
early  XIc,  and  the  materials  were  probably  taken  from  the  Roman 
Villa,  south  of  the  church,  explored  in  1894. 

The  Pre-Conquest  church  had  choir  and  nave  only,  and  work  of 
that  date  remains  in  the  west,  north  and  north-east  walls  of  the  nave. 
The  chancel  was  replaced  by  a  XI/XIIc.  chcir  of  three  bays  and  a 
presbytery.  In  XIIc.  a  south  aisle  was  added  to  the  choir.  Later  the 
choir  aisle  disappeared,  and  a  nave  arcade  with  quaint  corbels  and 
south  aisle  were  built  in  XIIIc.  and  the  west  tower  added.  Work  was 
in  progress  in  1473  when  John  Bokeland  of  Stone  left  XXs.  towards 
the  church  work.  Various  alterations  subsequently  took  place. 

The  evidence  for  a  Saxon  date  is  : — a  partially  blocked  window 
over  the  north  doorway  ;  indications  of  another  east  of  it ,  the  head  of 
the  doorway  in  the  west  wall  of  the  nave. 

In  the  Saxon  north  wall  was  inserted  in  XIIc.  a  doorway,  east  of 
the  XIVc.  entrance  ;  some  of  the  voussoirs  remain.  A  cross  painted 
on  tbe  interior  of  the  north  wall  of  the  nave  shows  that  after  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  work  begun  in  XIIIc.,  the  church  was  re-consecrated.  In 
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the  XVc.  the  nave  walls  were  heightened,  as  revealed  by  the  weather- 
mouldings  on  the  east  face  of  the  tower.  The  chancel  arch  and  the 
nave  arcade  have  been  altered.  The  presbytery  has  been  little  changed  ; 
three  loops  remain  in  its  east  wall  ;  traces  of  painting  are  on  the  plain 
ribless  vault.  A  chamber  is  said  to  be  over  this  vault,  and  is  referred 
to  as  a  chapel  or  dwelling  room  ;  it  is  now  entirely  enclosed,  and  pro¬ 
bably  is  merely  a  loft  between  the  stone  vault  and  the  wooden  roof  put 
up  over  both  presbytery  and  choir  in  XVc. 

Encaustic  tiles  have  replaced  the  black  paving  given  by  Edmund 
Davenport  in  1680 ;  an  inscription  on  an  upper  step  records  that  gift. 
In  the  south  wall  of  the  choir  remain  the  arches,  responds  and  pillar, 
etc.,  of  the  former  aisle,  built  up  with  two  small  XIVc.  windows.  There 
is  a  squint  from  the  south  aisle  to  the  choir. 

Dunkin’s  “History  ....  of  Dartford  ....  1844”  contains  an 
illustration  showing  the  communion  table  enclosed  on  three  sides  by 
wooden  railings.  These  railings  later  were  placed  round  the  font. 
Some  are  now  replaced  across  the  presbytery,  and  others  close  the  east 
archway  of  the  tower. 

The  XIIc.  font  has  an  arcade  round  the  bowl  containing  a  scene 
representing  baptism,  and  various  figures  of  men  and  fabulous  animals. 
It  is  illustrated  in  Thorpe’s  “  Custumale  Roffense  ”,  pi.  XI. 

Exterior  : — The  east  wall  has  a  range  of  three  round  headed 
narrow  windows.  Above  are  two  lancets  and  a  circular  window,  blocked, 
which  lighted  the  loft  over  the  presbytery  ;  above  is  a  cross  of  flint  set 
in  stone.  The  tower  is  of  rubble  with  walls  nearly  four  feet  thick,  with 
stone  quoins,  without  external  entrance,  and  with  a  deeply  splayed 
window  in  its  west  wall.  It  has  a  shingled  spire  and  modern 
buttresses.  In  the  east  face  is  part  of  an  arch,  apparently  a  former 
entrance  to  the  belfry.  There  are  three  bells,  one  without  date,  one  by 
Stephen  Swan,  1609,  and  one  by  Mears,  1856.  The  Edwardian 
Inventory  includes  3  bells  “  suted  in  the  steeple  ”.  1  here  are  some 

mural  tablets  ;  also  a  small  brass  in  the  floor  of  the  south  aisle  con¬ 
taining  a  Latin  inscription  of  two  lines  to  John  Crepehege  and  his  wife 
Johanna,  of  XVc,  and  another  brass  on  the  floor  of  the  presbytery,  in 
memory  of  Mary,  wife  of  Andrew  Bridges  and  Henry  Farbrace,  1617. 


British  Butterflies  in  1929 


By  H.  J.  BURKILL 

HTHE  following  notes  have  been  compiled  mainly  from  information 

kindly  supplied  to  me  by  Misses  C.  E.  Longfield  and  E.  M. 
Gibson,  Messrs.  R.  Adkin,  J.  O.  Braithwaite,  E.  A.  Cockayne,  H.  M. 
Edelsten,  '1'.  H.  Harrisson,  G.  H.  Heath,  C.  Hicks,  J.  B.  Hicks,  C. 
Mellows,  A.  W,  Mera,  C.  Nicholson,  L.  B.  Prout,  R.  W.  Robbins, 
G.  B.  Routledge,  G.  Talbot,  E.  H.  VVattson  and  C.  H.  Williams,  who 
have  sent  in  repoits  from  various  districts  as  widely  separated  as  Aber- 
deenshire  and  Cornwall,  Suffolk  and  South  West  Ireland,  or  Kent  and 
Cumberland. 

The  severe  winter  with  its  prolonged  spell  of  frost  hardly  seemed 
to  presage  an  abundance  of  insect  life,  and  several  collectors  have  put 
on  record  the  statement  that  the  year  was  a  very  poor  one  for  collecting, 
or  one  of  the  worst  they  have  ever  known  ;  but  against  this  must  be 
placed  the  opinions  of  a  few  who  consider  that  the  fates  have  been  kind 
to  them. 

There  has  apparently  been  a  wide  range  of  conditions  in  different 
localities,  and  there  also  seems  to  have  been  local  variation  in  the 
appearance  of  the  insects,  one  collector  reporting  a  species  as  plentiful, 
while  another  going  over  the  same  ground  a  few  days  earlier  or  later 
hardly  saw  a  specimen.  Aglais  urticae  was  evidently  much  under  the 
influence  of  the  weather,  as  young  larvae  just  out  of  the  egg  were  found 
feeding  while  freshly  emerged  imagines  were  to  be  seen  sunning  them¬ 
selves  on  the  same  clump  of  nettles,  thus  showing  that  ovipo.iition  had 
extended  over  a  considerable  period.  How  far  conditions  like  this  have 
conduced  to  the  variabilityof  the  records  sent  in  is  a  problem  that  would, 
require  far  more  information  before  any  attempt  could  be  made  at 
elucidation. 

While  the  previous  year  was  remarkable  for  the  large  numbers  of 
Pyrameis  cardui  and  Coltas  croceus  that  were  recorded,  the  past  season 
has  been  almost  as  remarkable  for  their  scarcity,  very  few  having  been 
observed.  Their  place  has  been  taken  by  Polygonta  c-album,  which 
has  spread  eastwards  through  the  southern  counties  until  it  has 
reached  London.  There  are  indications  that  other  species  are 
apparently  extending  their  range,  or  are  re-appearing  in  former  locali¬ 
ties  from  which  they  have  seemingly  been  absent  for  some  years. 
Among  the  latter  Mr.  R.  Adkin  mentions  Leptosia  sitiapts,  Afelitaea 
athalia,  Melanargia  galatea,  Zephyrus  quercus,  and  Agnades  bellargus, 
while  Mr.  Mellows  says  the  same  about  Cyclopides  palacmon* 

Miss  Longfield  in  County  Cork  noted  Pararge  egerta,  Pietis  napi \ 
and  Euchloe  caraamtnes  as  very  common  in  April,  while  Piens  brassicae, 
P  rapae ,  Chrysophanus  phlaeas ,  Pararge  megaera,  and  Polyommatus 
teams  became  numerous  in  May.  Pyrameis  atalanta  appeared  on  22nd 
April. 
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In  Britain  the  earliest  appearances  were  Gonepieryx  rhamni ,  8th 
March  at  Worniley,  Surrey  (G.  Talbot)  and  9th  March  at  Wormley 
(J.  J.  Joicey),  Aglais  urticae ,  9th  March  at  Wormley,  (J.  J.  J.)  and 
Fetcham,  Surrey,  (H.  J.  B.).  The  frost  on  the  morning  of  the  latter 
date  had  been  so  severe  that  ice  on  a  tank  in  the  garden  had  not 
melted  up  to  i.p.m.,  but  the  sunshine  had  enticed  the  insects  out. 
1  hese  spring  appearances  seem  to  have  been  vtry  spasmodic,  and 
possibly  the  same  could  be  said  of  the  late  records,  as  the  fine  autumn 
weather  caused  a  continuation  of  appearances  into  October,  C.  phlaeas 
being  seen  on  the  nth  on  Ranmore  Common,  while  P.  rapae ,  and  A. 
urticae  were  about  until  the  20th. 

Papilto  machaoti  was  reported  as  flourishing  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  its  usual  haunts.  I  he  three  species  of  Pieris  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  observed  in  their  customary  numbers,  though  there  was  an  increase 
towards  the  end  of  the  season.  Euchloe  card  amine  a  was  scarcer  than 
usual. 

J  he  only  records  for  Colias  hyale  were  two  at  Royston  (C.H.W.) 
and  two  in  West  Kent  (W.  B.  Pratt),  while  I  saw  one  on  the  Surrey 
Hills,  31st  August.  C.  croceics  was  reported  from  Royston  and  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  several  (C.H.W.) ;  two  seen  in  Dorset  (J.O.B.)  ■  a  few  near 
Eastbourne  (R.A.) ;  two  in  Hants  (T.H.H.);  one,  West  Somerset,  and 
one  in  Berks.  (C.H.)  ;  a  few  isolated  females,  South  Berks.  (E.H.W.); 
who  also  saw  one  var.  helice  in  Bucks.  Gonepieryx  rhamni  seems  to 
have  been  rather  more  noticeable  both  in  spring  and  autumn.  Mr. 
Mellows  records  one  larva  of  Apatura  tns  beaten  in  Northamptonshire, 
and  successfully  reared.  Limenitis  sibylla  is  still  spreading  in  Surrey, 
and  seems  to  be  holding  its  own  elsewhere.  Polygonia  c-album  was 
reported  from  Herefordshire  (E.M.G.)  then  several  in  the  New  Forest 
(G.H.H.  and  R.W.R  ),  and  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  (C.  W.  M.  Praed)  ; 
four  seen  in  July,  and  common  in  September,  Berks.  (C.H.)  ;  four  near 
Winchester,  and  one  at  Staines  Reservoir  (T.H.H.) ;  East  Dean,  and 
Eastbourne  (R.A.)  ;  Twickenham  (E.H.W.),  and  Ivew  (L.  G.  Payne). 
Eugonia  polychloros ,  East  Suffolk  (R.  A.  Robbins).  Aglais  urticae 
seems  to  have  been  erratic,  with  reduction  of  numbers  in  some  districts, 
and  profusion  in  others.  I  saw  only  a  few  in  Surrey  or  in  Shropshire. 
Near  Ranmore  Common  on  nth  August  I  found  some  webs  of  the 
larvae,  of  which  I  took  two  which  contained  74  larvae.  These  fed  up 
rapidly  and  began  to  pupate  ten  days  later.  The  imagines,  of  which 
70  emerged,  were  all  on  the  small  side  in  expanse  of  wing,  The  whole 
lot  were  turned  out  into  the  garden  at  Fetcham,  and  were  seen  about 
for  some  days  afterwards.  Vanessa  io  was  generally  fewer,  but  Miss 
Gibson  states  “very  abundant  in  late  summer,  Devon  and  Hants  ”, 
while  Mr.  C.  Hicks  says,  “fairly  common  ”.  Euvanessa  antiopa  was 
repoi ted  as  having  turned  up  at  Virginia  Water  (I.H.H.).  Pyrameis 
cardin, — T.H.H.  records  “Very  many  in  one  place  near  Winchester”, 
but  other  observers  have  hardly  seen  any  specimens,  while  ten  corres¬ 
pondents  say  “  none  seen  ”.  I  saw  two  worn  ones  in  the  spring,  and 
a  fresh  one  later  in  Shropshire.  P.  atalanta  seems  to  have  been  scarce 
until  the  end  of  the  season,  when  there  was  an  increase  in  numbers. 
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Of  the  Fritillaries,  Dryas  paphia  is  reported  by  five  correspondents 
to  have  been  common  in  seven  localities.  Argymiis  cyaippe  and  A. 
■ag/aia,  were  both  fairly  frequently  seen.  Brenthis  euphrosyne  was  noted 
from  Witley  (L.B.P.),  Winchester  (T.H.H),  Berks.  (E.H.W,  and  C.H.), 
and  Shropshire  (H.J.B.),  while  B.  selene  was  fairly  common  in  Berks, 
(C.H.),  and  at  Wanborough  (E.A.C.).  Mr.  Adkin  says  Melitaea  athalia 
“  lias  turned  up  sparingly  after  an  apparent  absence  of  several  years 

Melanargia  galatea  seems  to  be  increasing.  Erebia  aethiops  was 
seen  in  fair  numbers.  Isle  of  Arran  (L.B.P.)  Hipparchia  semele  “seems 
to  be  extending  its  range”  (C.M.)  Pararge  egeria  is  recorded  by  several 
correspondents.  P.  megaera  and  Epinephele  jurtina  were  common  in 
some  places  and  scarce  in  others.  E.  tithonus ,  Aphantopus  hyper- 
■anthus  and  Coenonympha  pamphilus  were  generally  common. 

Mr.  Mellows  states  that  it  was  a  good  year  for  Hairstreaks.  Other 
correspondents  have  sent  in  a  few  records,  Callophrys  rubi  was  fairly 
•common  in  places,  and  Chrysophanus phlacas .  abundant  in  some  places 
and  scarce  in  others. 

Of  the  Blues,  Mr.  Adkin  reports  an  increase  for  Agriades  bell- 
argus.  P/ebius  aego?i  and  Aricia  rntdon  are  both  reported  by  a  few 
correspondents.  Polyommatus  icarus  was  mostly  common.  Agriades 
c orydon  was  in  good  numbers  in  certain  localities,  but  seems  to  have 
been  irregular  in  appearance,  and  varieties  are  said  to  have  been  scarce. 
Cupido  minimus  was  numerous  in  Hants  (T.H.H. ),  and  was  also 
recorded  for  Surrey  (C.E.L.  and  C.L.C.).  Celastrina  argiolus  was 
apparently  very  local,  and  discrepancies  run  through  the  records,  as  for 
instance,  Mr.  Mera  says,  “  well  up  to  the  average  at  Epping  and 
Loughton”,  while  Mr.  J.  O.  Braithwaite  at  Chingford,  only  a  few 
miles  away,  only  saw  a  few. 

Skippers  seem  to  have  been  sparingly  noted,  but  Mr.  Mellows 
says  “  a  good  year  in  Herts,  and  Essex”  for  Adopaea  flava  and  A. 
li?ieola.  Augiades  comma  was  common  on  the  Surrey  Downs  (G.H.H 
and  H.J.B.),  Hampshire  Downs  (T.H.H.)  and  at  Royston  (C.M.), 
while  of  A.  sylvanus  Mr.  Mera  says  “  Fairly  abundant  in  most  places. 
Another  of  the  few  Skippers  still  to  be  had  in  Epping  Forest  . 

Mr.  C.  Hicks  who  states  that  a  large  number  of  Woodland  butter¬ 
flies  were  seen  or  taken  in  gardens  at  Bracknell,  expresses  the  opinion 
that  these  specimens  had  been  driven  from  their  usual  haunts  by  the 
number  of  forest  fires  which  occurred. 

As  far  as  my  experience  goes  Ichneumon  flies  seemed  to  be  pre¬ 
sent  only  in  much  reduced  numbers,  as  very  few  were  to  be  seen,  but  I 
have  received  little  information  from  any  other  observers  on  this  aspect 
of  the  collector’s  interests.  The  only  one  who  mentions  it  is  Mr.  T. 
H.  Harrisson  who  says  he  was  told  at  Wicken  that  Papilio  machaon 
had  suffered  a  lot  this  year  from  parasites. 


Heterocera  Notes,  1929 


By  H.  J.  BURKILL 


JpOR  the  past  year  it  seems  as  if  theie  is  little  to  report.  A  few 
Sphingidae  have  been  recorded,  but  nothing  exceptional.  Miss 
Gibson  states  that  beating  for  larvae  was  a  failure,  but  that  sugaring 
produced  a  number  of  the  commoner  species  of  Noctuae  in  Herefordshire 
in  July.  Among  the  insects  on  the  sugar  one  Cossus  ligmpetda  was 
observed,  apparently  inhaling  the  odour.  Mr.  Edelsten  says  that  light 
was  not  nearly  so  attractive  as  usual,  and  Ivy  bloom  was  very  unpro¬ 
ductive.  Mr.  Mellows,  on  the  other  hand,  states  that  hundreds  of 
moths  were  coming  to  light  in  the  heat  of  July  at  Bishops  Stortford,  and 
that  it  was  a  remarkably  good  year  at  light  for  “  Sallows  ”  and  “  Foot¬ 
men  ”.  Many  of  the  latter  swarmed  at  sugar  in  August.  He  also  took 
one  Catocala  Jraxini  at  sugar  in  East  Norfolk.  Mr.  Talbot  records 
Polio,  flaviciucta  taken  at  light  at  Wormley,  18th  Sept.,  apparently  the 
first  recorded  in  that  district.  Mr.  Nicholson  also  took  one  at  light 
indoors.  29th  Sept,  in  Cornwall.  Mr.  JTalbot  took  Pyrrhia  umbra  at 
light  at  Wormley,  28th  June,  Mr.  '1'.  H  Harrisson  reports  Triphaemi 
fimbria  as  very  numerous  in  North  Hampshire,  and  Catocala  nupta 
noticeably  abundant  in  N.W.  Surrey,  while  Plusia  moneta  seems  to  be 
increasing  in  numbers  in  Hampshire. 

At  Raynes  Park  the  two  previous  years  I  had  noticed  a  number  of 
larvae  of  Abraxas  grossulariata.  In  1928  many  of  the  larvae  were 
parasitised,  with  apparently  consequent  reduction  in  numbers,  as  this 
year  very  few  were  to  be  seen  on  the  Euonymus  bushes  there. 

Mr.  Heath  found  Peronea  crisiana  very  scarce  round  Brocken- 
hurst.  Of  Tortrix  viridana ,  Mr.  Prout  says,  “An  annual  pest  at 
Witley  up  to  1925.  Reappeared  this  year  after  an  apparently  total  dis¬ 
appearance,  but  was  still  extremely  scarce.”  I  myself,  only  noticed  one 
specimen,  and  other  correspondents  do  not  mention  it. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Entomological  Section’s  outing  to  Ranmore 
on  10th  August  several  larval  webs  were  found  on  the  seed  heads  of 
Pastinaca  saliva,  apparently  those  of  Loxostege  palealis,  Schiff. 


Some  Recent  Additions  to  the 
British  Flora 


By  L.  B.  HALL,  F.L.S. 

TN  June  1922,  when  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Exmoor,  Somerset,  I 
found  a  large  patch  of  Teucrium  Scorndoma  L.  which  had  a  very 
unusual  appearance,  the  leaves  being  sub-circular  cordate,  and  the 
bracts  very  short  and  rounded  or  flattened  at  the  apex.  I  removed 
some  of  the  roots  and  have  grown  them  in  my  garden  for  the  last  seven 
years.  Until  1924  they  were  grown  in  half  shade  in  a  moderately  heavy 
loam,  and  from  1924  to  the  present  time  (1929)  they  have  been  grown 
in  light  dry  sandy  soil,  some  in  shade,  others  in  half  shade,  and  the 
remainder  in  full  sun. 

During  these  seven  years  the  plants  have  completely  retained  their 
distinctive  characters.  The  only  effect  of  the  lighter  soil  and  drier 
position  has  been  a  reduction  of  the  size  of  the  leaves  and  the  length 
ol  the  racemes  relatively  to  the  height  of  the  stems.  A  search  at  Kew 
and  South  Kensington  failed  to  reveal  specimens  or  descriptions  agree¬ 
ing  with  these  plants,  either  British  or  Foreign.  I  therefore  described 
the  form  as  a  new  variety  in  the  Journal  of  Botany  for  October,  1928. 
Teucrium  Scorodonia  L.  var.  nov.  acrotomum.  Leaves  sub-orbicular 
cordate,  with  central  nerve  divided  into  two  or  more  subequal 
divergent  secondary  nerves.  Bracts  mostly  about  as  broad  as  long, 
rounded  or  flattened  at  apex.  Upper  lip  of  calyx  obtuse  or  rounded, 
rarely  slightly  mucronate.  The  main  lateral  vein  on  each  side  of  the 
upper  lip  of  the  calyx  is  strongly  incurved  towards  the  apex,  whereas  in 
the  type  these  veins  often  run  straight  into  the  mucronate  apex. 

In  the  summer  of  1927  I  found  growing  on  Studland  Heath, 
Dorset,  five  large  clumps  of  the  Sea  Rush,  Jx uncus  maritimus.  Lam.  in 
which  all  the  flowers,  instead  of  being  in  the  usual  open  panicle,  were 
densely  crowded  together,  forming  compact  rounded  heads.  Their 
unusual  appearance  made  them  conspicuous  among  the  normal  plants 
with  which  they  grew.  I  revisited  the  place  several  times  during  1928 
and  found  that  all  the  five  clumps  bore  only  the  compact  flower  heads 
as  in  the  previous  year.  On  October  2nd,  the  heads  contained  ripe 
capsules  with  seed,  but  barren  flowers  were  more  numerous  than  in 
most  of  the  normal  plants  of  the  district.  The  average  size  of  the 
heads  at  this  date  was  between  20  and  40  millimeters  in  diameter. 

This  year  (1929)  the  original  five  clumps  have  produced  fewer 
flowering  heads,  but  are  otherwise  all  exactly  as  in  the  two  preceding 
years.  All  the  flowering  heads  on  these  roots  are  again  the  compacted 
form  Careful  search  among  the  large  colonies  of  the  species,  which 
occur  commonly  in  the  district,  has  hitherto  failed  to  reveal  any  other 
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plants  of  this  well  marked  variety.  As  a  search  at  South  Kensington 
and  Kew  did  not  result  in  finding  any  specimens  or  descriptions,  either 
British  or  Foreign,  of  this  distinct  form,  I  described  it  in  the  Journal  of 
Botany  for  1928  (p.  361)  as  a  new  variety — Juncas  maritimus  Lam.  var. 
nov,  congesius. 

An  interesting  addition  has  been  made  to  the  British  Flora  by  Mr. 
C.  E.  Salmon,  who  has  found  that  among  some  Glycerias  which  he 
gathered  with  me  near  Wareham,  Dorset,  are  specimens  of  Glyieria 
retroflexa. 

Although  this  plant  has  not  previously  been  recorded  for  Britain, 
Mr.  Salmon  has  found  that  specimens  from  several  other  places  have 
been  preserved  in  herbaria  and  placed  under  G.  distans,  which  it 
closely  resembles. 

The  following  are  characters  by  which  retroflexa  may  be  distin¬ 
guished  :  upper  glume  narrow  and  acute  ;  lower  glume  narrower  and 
longer  than  in  distans ;  spikelets  more  tapering  and  with  flowers  placed 
further  apart  ;  panicle  branches  thicker  and  more  spreading  and 
deflexed. 

Bromus  britantiicus.  I.  A.  Williams.  The  discovery  of  a  British 
plant  new  to  Science  is  now  a  rare  event.  This  grass  was  first  described 
as  a  new  species  in  the  Journal  of  Botany  of  March  1929  by  its  dis¬ 
coverer,  Mr.  I.  A.  Williams.  In  June  I  found  a  few  specimens  near 
the  Lizard,  Cornwall.  In  August  Mr.  Williams  found  it  near  Lyming- 
ton,  Hampshire.  I  have  looked  for  it  with  him  elsewhere  in  the 
Bournemouth  district,  but  hitherto  without  success. 

Mr.  Salmon  tells  me  he  has  found  specimens  among  some  grasses 
gathered  by  him  in  Dorset  some  time  ago.  In  various  collections  from 
different  parts  of  the  country  this  grass  has  been  found  included  as 
other  species. 

In  appearance  it  most  nearly  resembles  hordeaceus  and  brachysia- 
chys,  and  might  be  passed  for  secalitius.  The  following  points  will  assist 
those  who  desire  to  look  for  it.  The  general  appearance  is  that  of  a 
slender  hordeacens  but  with  spikelets  normally  shorter  by  a  third  or  a 
half  ;  spikelets  usually  solitary  ;  mature  florets  not  closely  imbricated 
and  with  diverging  awns  ;  panicle  usually  contracted  and  with  branches 
mostly  as  long  as  the  spikelets  ;  lower  pale  with  very  sharp  narrow 
somewhat  diverging  points  ;  upper  pale  much  shorter  than  seed  and 
with  marginal  bristles  to  about  two  thirds  from  base  ;  mature  seed  as 
long  as  or  slightly  shorter  than  lower  pale,  and  with  an  apical  tuft  of 
whitish  hairs,  easily  visible  between  the  points  of  the  lower  pale.  I 
have  raised  a  batch  of  plants  from  seed,  and  next  year  hope  to  report 
if  any  of  the  above  characters  varies  under  different  conditions. 


Library 


HPHE  librarians  are  glad  to  report  that  steady  progress  has  been 
maintained  both  with  regard  to  the  number  of  Books  and  MSS. 
borrowed  and  in  the  number  of  members  making  use  of  the  library. 

In  1928,  31  members  borrowed  116  books,  MSS.,  etc. 

This  year,  43  members  have  borrowed  184  books,  etc.,  classified 
as  follows  : — Archaeology  5,  Biology  5,  Botany  20,  Entomology  34, 
General  30,  Ornithology  63,  and  Proceedings  and  Reports  27, 

The  new  library  Catalogue,  issued  during  the  year,  has  proved  of 
great  use  to  members  and  at  the  same  time  of  much  assistance  to  the 
librarians  in  speeding  up  the  issuing  of  the  volumes  required. 

As  a  result  of  the  appeal  incorporated  in  the  new  catalogue,  many 
acceptable  gifts  have  been  received  during  the  year. 

The  librarians  trust  that  still  further  use  will  be  made  of  the  library 
and  would  point  out  that  if  members  would  be  good  enough  to  hand 
in  particulars  of  books  required,  before  the  meetings  as  far  as  possible, 
it  would  be  of  great  assistance,  as  unfortunately  there  is  often  but  very 
little  time  to  spare  after  the  close  of  the  meetings. 


ADDITIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY,  1929 

“  On  the  Barrier  Reef,”  by  Elliott  Napier. 

Presented  by  Mr.  H.  Wolstenholme. 
“  Our  Vanishing  Wild  Flowers,”  by  Henry  S.  Salt. 

Presented  by  Flora’s  League. 

“Bird  Lore.”  9  Vols.  1906-1915.  Presented  by  Miss  C.  Pim. 

“  Inner  London  Birds,”  by  A.  Holte-Macpherson. 

Presented  by  the  Author. 

“  Round  the  Year  in  Richmond  Park,” 

Presented  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Forster. 

“  History  of  the  Birds  of  Essex,”  by  W.  E.  Glegg,  F.Z.S.,  M.B.O.U. 

Purchased  by  the  Council  of  the  Society. 
“The  Call  of  the  Birds,”  by  C.  S.  Bayne. 

Presented  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Glegg. 
“  The  Natural  History  of  British  Butterflies,”  by  F.  W.  Frohawk. 

(2  Vols.)  Presented  by  Mr.  Edward  Massey, 

“  Practical  Hints  foi  the  Field  Lepidopterist,”  by  J.  W.  Tutt. 
“Transactions  of  the  Entomological  Society,”  3  Pts.  1921-22. 

Presented  by  Mr.  Edward  Harris. 
“  On  the  Nesting  of  the  Penduline  Titmouse  in  the  Camargue,”  by  W. 

E.  Glegg.  Presented  by  the  Author. 

“  Notes  on  the  Birds  of  Winchmore  Hill,”  by  P.  J.  Hanson. 

Presented  by  the  Author. 

“The  Antiquary,”  5  Vols.  1880-81-88. 

Presented  by  Mr.  G.  J.  B.  Fox. 

“British  Birds.”  Vol.  XXII. 

Presented  by  the  Ornithological  Section. 
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“  Observations  on  the  Bionomics  of  the  Lepidoptera  of  Matto  Grosso 
Brazil,”  by  C.  L.  Collenette  &  G.  Talbot.  January,  1929. 
u  The  Rhopalocera,  Arctiidae,  Noctuidae  and  Sphingidae  of  the  St. 
George’s  Expedition  from  French  Oceania,”  by  Prof.  E.  B. 
Poulton,  N.  D.  Riley,  and  C.  L.  Collenette. 

Presented  by  C.  L.  Collenette. 
Present  Conditions  of  the  Protection  of  Birds  and  Mammals  in  Japan.” 
Tokyo.  1928. 

The  Protection  of  Birds  in  Japan,”  by  N.  Kuroda.  Tokyo.  1928. 


Coeliodes  cardui,  Hbst.,  a  Garden  Pest 

By  M.  NIBLETT 


ItTAVlNG  grown  for  some  years,  for  decorative  purposes,  a  large 
11  number  of  plants  of  the  Iceland  poppy  ( Papaver  nudicaule\  I 
was  considerably  disturbed  to  find  that  I  was  losing  a  very  big  percent¬ 
age  of  blooms,  owing  to  the  plants  dying  soon  after  reaching  the 
flowering  stage. 

The  first  sign  of  trouble  was  the  leaves  of  the  affected  plants 
becoming  a  lighter  shade  of  green,  then  turning  to  yellow  ;  the  lower 
leaves  then  withered,  and  finally  the  whole  plant.  After  a  good  deal  of 
investigation,  I  eventually  discovered  that  the  lower  portions  of  the 
stems  of  the  plants  contained  a  number  of  small  white  grubs.  These 
gtubs  had  eaten  away  most  of  the  interior  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
stem,  commencing  at  the  junction  of  the  stem  with  the  root,  and 
tunnelling  upwards  ;  in  no  case  did  I  find  the  root  itself  attacked. 

On  June  20th  I  pulled  up  some  of  the  affected  plants,  and  extract¬ 
ing  a  number  of  grubs  that  appeared  to  be  about  full-grown,  I  placed 
them  in  a  jar  with  some  earth ;  on  July  26th  a  number  of  beetles 
(weevils)  emerged.  These  beetles  which  proved  to  be  Coeliodes  cardui , 
Hbst.,  are  dark  brown,  2.5-3  mm-  long,  with  longitudinal  stripes  of  a 
paler  shade. 


I  am  unable  to  account  for  the  presence  of  the  beetles  on  my 
ground  at  Wallington,  Surrey,  as  all  plants  of  the  Iceland  poppy  have 
been  raised  from  seed,  and  wild  poppies  have  been  noticeably  absent. 
I  he  beetle  has  become  such  a  pest  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
grow  the  poppies  for  cut  blooms.  Remedial  methods  have  not  yet 
been  tried  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  some  means  of  destroying  the  female 
beetle  before  she  oviposits  is  essential 

A  closely  allied  species,  C.  Juliginosus,  Marshatn,  has  been  reported 
as  injuring  cultivated  (opium)  poppies  in  Austria  and  Czecho-Slovakia 
(see  Rev.  Appl.  Ent.,  v,  1917,  p.  532  ;  xi,  1923,  p.  147),  C.  fuliginosus 
has  one  generation  a  year ;  the  adults  feed  on  the  leaves  of  the  plants, 
hibernate  in  the  soil,  and  emerge  in  April. 


Some  Diurnal  Observations  on  the 

Nightjar 

By  David  Lack 

HT' HE  Nightjar  ( Caprimidgus  e.  europaeus )  is  active  mainly  in 
the  twilight,  but  the  following  observations  which  were  carried 
out  during  the  day,  have  revealed  some  interesting  facts  concern¬ 
ing  the  bird.  The  majority  were  made  during  1928,  when  I  had 
eleven  nests  under  observation  on  heaths  around  Holt,  Norfolk, 
.and  they  are  supplemented  by  a  few  notes  from  previous  vears. 

During  the  day,  the  Nightjar  rests,  generally  on  the  ground, 
though  I  have  found  one  using  the  branch  of  a  tree  four  feet  up. 
In  almost  all  situations, its  protective  coloration  makes  it  practically 
invisible  whether  it  is  amid  heather,  bracken,  fallen  bark  or  on  a 
bough,  d  his  coloration,  which  has  been  described  as  the  most  perfect 
example  of  protective  coloration  in  an  adult  British  bird, might  almost 
be  said  to  be  mimicry,  as  there  is  often  a  striking  resemblance  to 
burnt  sticks  or  fallen  bark.  The  dark  mottlings,  alternating  with 
paler  buff  patches,  attract  the  eye  to  the  contours  of  the  patterns, 
and  hence  distract  from  the  bird  s  own  contours.  This  coloration 
is  assisted  by  two  things.  Firstly,  the  eye  is  kept  almost  closed, 
only  a  thin  slit  being  left  open,  through  which  the  bird  can  observe 
the  approach  of  danger.  This  measure  is  especially  necessary  in 
the  case  of  the  Nightjar,  because,  hunting  at  dusk,  it  has  an 
extremely  large  eye,  which,  when  fully  open,  is  a  conspicuous 
object. 

Secondly,  the  bird  always  crouches  with  the  body  pressed  flat 
against  the  ground,  after  the  manner  of  a  young  Wader  or  Game 
Bird.  Obviously,  if  it  raised  itself  up  on  its  legs,  its  contours 
would  be  far  more  distinct.  Indeed,  probably  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  legs  are  normally  not  used  either  for  perching,  running 
or  catching  prey,  they  appear  to  have  become  weak/  It  seems 
impossible  for  the  Nightjar  to  bear  its  whole  weight  on  them  for 
more  than  a  few  seconds,  thus  insuring  that  it  should  adopt  the 
position  of  greatest  advantage  to  it  when  resting.  On  this  account, 
also,  the  bird  generally  perches  along,  and  not  across,  a  bough. 
In  the  former  position,  the  whole  body  can  assist  to  take  "the 
weight,  in  the  latter  only  a  portion.  In*  the  former  position  also, 
it  is  much  more  likely  to  escape  observation.  However,  the  bird 
by  no  means  invariably  perches  along  a  bough.  I  have  repeatedly 
seen  it  fly  into  a  wood,  settle  across  a  pine  branch,  and,  a  little 
later,  change  its  position  to  along  the  bough.  This  was  presum¬ 
ably  because  the  former  way  was  the  easier  in  which  to  alight. 

I  have  never  seen  the  bird  perch  for  long  across  a  bough. 
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Also,  at  several  nests  near  Holt,  the  adult,  when  put  from 
the  nest,  has  circled  round  and  alighted  across  the  bough  of  a 
neighbouring  gorse-bush  burnt  by  fire.  Here  the  bird  was  usually 
unable  to  perch  along  so  thin  a  branch.  For  a  few  seconds,  it  often 
bore  its  whole  weight  on  the  legs,  but  always  eventually  sunk  its 
body,  though  only  a  small  portion  of  it  could  rest  on  such  a  thin 
bough.  When  in  this  position,  it  kept  up  an  almost  continuous 
movement  with  the  tail,  and  sometimes  the  wings,  but  this  was 
probably  due  to  excitement,  and  not,  as  I  first  thought,  to  difficulty 
in  maintaining  its  balance.  It  never  remained  long  in  the  same 
position,  but  frequently  flew  up  and  settled  again  on  a  near-by 
bush.  The  bird  also  regularly  sang  from  gorse  bushes  in  the 
evening,  but  it  was  always  too  dark  for  me  to  see  how  it  was 
perching  then.  I  presume  it  found  a  branch  thick  enough  to  perch 
along,  as  it  often  continued  several  minutes  in  the  same  position. 

The  young  bird  represents  a  past  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the 
adult,  and  it  appears  to  have  stronger  legs.  It  can  run  fairly  swiftly 
for  considerable  distances,  but  shows  weakness  of  the  legs,  for 
the  wings  are  often  outspread  to  assist  balance,  and,  incidentally, 
may  thus  detain  the  bird  by  becoming  entangled  in  the  vegetation. 
In  the  young  bird,  as  in  the  adult,  the  crouching  or  “freezing” 
instinct  is  present,  but  is  not  so  well-developed. 

When  flushed  during  the  day,  the  Nightjar  normally  flies  off 
rather  leisurely  and  erratically,  and  there  is  no  indication  that  it 
finds  it  difficult  to  see  in  the  glare  of  daylight.  For  instance,  one 
I  flushed  from  a  nest  was  chased  by  a  Swallow,  presumably  on 
account  of  its  hawklike  appearance,  and,  by  amazingly  rapid  turns 
and  dives,  it  evaded  the  Swallow’s  swoops,  although  the  latter  is 
one  of  the  quickest  birds  on  the  wing.  This  indicates  accurate 
vision. 

Round  Holt,  I  noticed  that  the  Nightjar,  though  nearly 
always  to  be  flushed  from  the  ground,  would  then  often  fly  to  a 
neighbouring  wood  and  settle  in  a  tree.  Presumably  this  is  a 
safety  measure.  When  on  the  ground,  the  bird  usually  rises  about 
eight  feet  away,  if  not  with  eggs  or  young,  though  I  have  known 
birds  which  rose  at  my  feet.  It  does  not  generally  fly  far,  and  can 
be  flushed  several  times  before  flying  right  away.  It  usually  rises 
somewhat  earlier  on  the  second  and  third  approaches,  and,  if  it 
has  settled  on  a  tree  where  it  can  watch  the  intruder’s  actions,  it 
is  usually  very  wild.  On  flushing  the  male  bird,  I  have  several 
times  seen  it  clap  the  wings,  evidently  as  the  result  of  excitement, 
as  this  act  is  primarily  associated  with  courtship.  I  have  also 
heard  it  call  weakly. 

In  the  third  week  of  May,  I  have  several  times  flushed  a  pair 
of  Nightjars  together,  which  were  evidently  about  to  nest,  and,  at 
the  end  of  the  month  and  in  early  June,  flushed  the  hens  from  eggs. 
These  eggs  are  laid  on  bare  ground  with  no  trace  of  a  nest, 
though,  when  laid  on  fallen  bracken,  a  small  depression  often 
appears  as  incubation  proceeds,  and  one  clutch  was  laid  in  the 
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shelter  of  pieces  of  wood.  The  surrounding's  of  the  nests  varied. 
All  were  on  heaths,  three  being  amid  short  heather,  two  in  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  bracken  and  heather,  one  in  a  bare  patch  at  the  foot  of  a 
gorse  bush,  four  in  thick  bracken,  and  four  on  ground  burnt  bare 
by  fire  on  which  bracken  grew  up  thickly  as  incubation  proceeded. 

The  eggs  varied  much  in  colour,  but  usually  each  pair  were 
alike.  On  one  occasion,  however,  one  egg  had  typical  sepia  mark¬ 
ings,  the  other  reddish  brown,  and  it  is  interesting  that,  when 
fledged,  the  two  young  were  different  in  colour,  one  quite  normal, 
whilst  the  other  had  very  rufous  plumage  (presumably  the  ferru¬ 
ginous  variety  mentioned  by  W.  P.  Pvcraft  in  “A  History  of 
Birds,”  p.  80).  In  another  nest,  one  egg  was  more  boldly  marked 
than  the  other,  and  here,  one  fledgling  was  much  darker  than  its 
companion,  a  normal  bird.  The  latter’s  pale  buff  was  represented 
by  chocolate,  its  dark  brown  by  almost  black.  Perhaps  this  was  a 
melanic  form.  Other  fledglings  were  normal. 

The  Nightjar’s  eggs  do  not  seem  to  have  evolved  a  protective 
coloration,  like  those  of  most  ground-nesting  species.  It  is  true 
that  when  laid  among  stones,  their  coloration  assists  them  to 
escape  notice,  but,  at  any  rate  around  Holt,  a  nest  among  stones 
is  unusual.  White  stones  were  present  around  only  three  nests 
out  of  fifteen.  In  other  situations,  the  eggs  are  extremely  con¬ 
spicuous,  and  their  best  protection  is  the  sitting  bird.  The  latter 
does  not  rise  from  them  until  in  danger  of  being  trodden  upon,  and 
even  incubates  the  first  egg  before  the  second  is  laid,  an  unusual 
proceeding  amongst  birds,  but  quite  accountable  if  the  egg  is  so 
conspicuous. 

I  have  twice  flushed  a  hen  Nightjar  brooding  a  single  egg,  the 
second  being  laid  next  day.  The  incubation  period  at  one  of  the 
nests  (the  other  was  robbed)  was  eighteen  days  for  each  egg. 

When  flushed  from  the  eggs,  the  hen  rises  so  suddenly  that  it 
is  apt  to  roll  one  or  both  eggs  for  distances  up  to  about  two  inches, 
generally  in  opposite  directions.  At  one  nest,  after  a  week,  the 
eggs  were  situated  about  nine  inches  from  the  original  position. 
This  may  have  been  the  chance  cumulative  effect  of  these  rollings, 
or  simply  that  the  latter  position  afforded  a  more  convenient  place 
for  the  adult  to  brood  them,  and  so  it  purposely  moved  them 
there. 

The  Nightjar  has  several  devices  to  protect  its  brood.  It 
sits  as  closely  as  possible,  its  protective  coloration  thus  assisting 
the  brood  as  well  as  itself.  The  distance  away  at  which  it  rises 
varies  with  several  things.  It  sits  closer  in  thick  surrounding 
vegetation,  closer  the  more  advanced  the  eggs  or  young,  and  closer 
in  a  dull  than  in  a  bright  light.  It  sits  less  close  the  more  often 
it  is  visited,  and  will  rise  earlier  if  looked  at  than  if  apparently 
unnoticed.  The  closeness  with  which  the  bird  sits  varies  most, 
however,  with  the  individual.  In  bracken  on  a  first  visit  to  a  nest 
with  fresh  eggs  the  bird  generally  rises  about  four  feet  away,  in 
short  heather  about  eight.  When  the  eggs  are  about  to  hatch,  or 
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when  there  are  young,  the  distance  often  becomes  much  less,  the 
bird  frequently  rising  at  one’s  feet.  The  farthest  away  I  have  ever 
known  one  get  up  was  about  forty-five  feet.  We  had  already 
flushed  the  bird  about  two  hours  previously  and  were  standing 
looking  at  it  through  glasses.  The  nest  was  on  completely  bare 
burnt  ground  and  hence  very  exposed.  My  next  farthest  distance 
was  eighteen  feet,  at  this  and  other  nests. 

With  eggs,  the  Nightjar  usually  returned  to  its  nest  in  from 
a  quarter  to  half  an  hour,  but,  if  the  intruder  were  still  there,  flew 
off  again  and  took  longer  to  return  a  second  time.  After  the  young 
had  hatched,  the  interval  grew  gradually  longer,  until,  when  about 
fourteen  days  old,  the  young  were  left  alone  till  evening  if  the 
adult  were  flushed  from  them  at  any  time  during  the  day.  The 
young,  however,  are  both  warmed  and  protectively  coloured  by 
their  plumage,  so  that  there  is  less  need  for  the  adult  to  return 
than  there  is  when  eggs  are  present. 

After  being  flushed  from  its  brood,  the  adult  Nightjar  is  still 
able  to  help  them,  by  drawing  the  intruder’s  attention  to  itself 
and  away  from  the  point  at  which  it  arose.  The  means  by  which 
it  does  so  show  a  gradual  increase  in  vigour  as  the  eggs  and  young 
develop,  but  may  lessen  again  if  the  nest  is  often  visited. 

When  the  eggs  have  only  just  been  laid,  the  Nightjar  usually 
flies  straight  off,  with  alternate  flaps  and  glides,  and  settles  out  of 
sight.  At  times,  however,  it  will  return  and  circle  round  several 
times  before  disappearing.  A  little  later,  it  flies  off  with  impeded 
flight,  apparently  effected  mainly  with  the  tail,  which  is  markedly 
depressed  and  often  expanded.  Still  later,  the  wings  are  only  par¬ 
tially  opened  and  violent  wing-flaps  are  then  necessary  to  enable 
the  bird  to  keep  the  air.  It  often  flies  so  low  as  to  brush  the 
bracken  tops,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  bird  actually  settles  for  a 
few  seconds,  then  rises  again,  and  flies  on  for  a  short  interval 
and  again  settles,  and  so  on,  until  it  disappears  from  view. 

When  the  eggs  have  developed  further,  the  bird  does  not  flv 
straight  off,  but,  after  going  a  short  distance,  perhaps  settling  a 
moment,  returns  and  circles  round,  usually  with  the  impeded 
flight  and  often  clucking  or  hissing.  Later,  it  settles  on  a  near-by 
stump,  gorse  bush  or  the  ground.  Here  it  keeps  its  gaze  on  the 
intruder  and  has  a  most  anxious  expression  in  its  wide  open  eyes. 
At  first  it  remains  still,  but,  at  a  later  stage,  vigorously  shakes 
wings  and  tail,  clucking  and  hissing.  Especially  when  on  the 
ground,  it  then  looks  extraordinary.  Occasionally,  too,  other 
exceptional  postures  occurred.  One  bird  lay  motionless  on  a 
stump  with  the  tail  depressed  at  the  back  and  the  wings  drooping 
down  on  either  side.  Two  individuals  occasionally  lay  still  on  the 
ground  with  wings  fully  outspread.  One  was  a  male,  and  re¬ 
peatedly  uttered  short  churrs  in  this  position,  when  the  vibration 
of  the  lower  mandible  was  extremely  noticeable  as  the  bird  was 
so  close.  Another  hen  would  flop  down  on  the  ground,  raise  iself 
up  on  half-expanded  wings,  run  a  few  steps  forward  uttering 
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hisses,  and  again  sink  down.  The  normal  performance  on  the 
ground  was  to  flounder  about,  sawing  the  air  with  the  wings  and 
clucking  and  hissing. 

None  of  these  postures  was  retained  for  long.  The  bird  re¬ 
peatedly  took  short  flights  and  again  settled.  If  one  walked 
towards  it,  it  flew  up,  and  always  settled  further  from  the  nest 
than  before.  It  thus  decoyed  one  further  and  further  away,  but 
if  one  returned  the  bird  also  did  so,  and  renewed  the  performance. 

The  performance  is  perhaps  an  outlet  for  the  bird’s  anxiety 
at  the  danger  to  its  brood,  and  it  serves  to  draw  the  attention  from 
the  brood  to  itself.  It  sometimes  makes  the  bird  appear  unable  to 
fly  properly,  and  thus  no  doubt  causes  carnivorous  animals  to  give 
chase  and  to  be  led  away  from  the  brood.  Hence  results  the  some¬ 
what  misleading  expression  that  the  bird  shams  injury. 

The  instinct  still  prevails  when  the  bird  is  out  of  sight,  to 
judge  from  the  noise  one  hen  made  hidden  in  thick  bracken.  Also, 
it  is  subject  to  great  individual  variation,  those  with  it  less  de¬ 
veloped  presumably  being  younger  birds  lacking  in  experience. 
At  one  nest,  the  bird  never  did  more  than  fly  off  with  a  slightly 
impeded  flight,  at  another,  it  was  greatly  excited  when  flushed 
from  a  newly-laid  egg.  The  males  on  the  whole  appear  to  have  the 
instinct  less  well-developed  than  the  females,  but  some  individuals 
were  just  as  excited  as  the  majority  of  females. 

The  male’s  duties  during  the  day  in  incubation  and  in  the 
early  stages  of  brooding  the  young  seem  small.  He  can  be  found 
roosting  usually  some  distance  from  the  nest,  generally  on  the 
ground,  but  one  regularly  used  the  branch  of  a  tree  about  four  feet 
off  the  ground.  When  once  put  up  the  male  usually  did  not  use  the 
same  spot  again,  nor  one  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  though, 
to  judge  from  the  surrounding  pellets  and  faeces,  some  of  the  spots 
had  been  long  used.  One  bird,  however,  was  different.  I  repeatedly 
flushed  it  around  the  same  spot  during  two  whole  summers  and 
the  beginning  of  the  next.  It  was  presumably  always  the  same 
individual. 

Though  I  have  repeatedly  visited  a  large  number  of  Nightjars' 
nests,  I  have  never  found  the  male  incubating  the  eggs.  However, 
this  is  said  to  occur  for  short  intervals  at  dawn,  midday  and  dusk. 
Three  times  I  have  put  up  a  male  roosting  near  a  brooding  hen. 
The  first  time,  the  female  was  brooding  the  first  egg,  and  the 
male’s  roosting  place,  which  had  been  used  for  some  time,  was 
seven  yards  away.  He  was  not  there  on  subsequent  visits.  At 
another  nest  I  found  a  male  roosting  about  four  yards  from  a  hen 
incubating  eggs  about  fourteen  days  old.  He  was  not  there  pre¬ 
viously  nor  subsequently.  On  both  occasions  the  male  did  not  sham 
injury'  with  the  female,  but  circled  once  round  and  flew  off.  On 
the  third  occasion,  the  young  were  about  three  days  old.  Just  after 
I  had  put  up  the  female,  I  heard  a  churring,  and,  about  fifteen 
vards  away,  the  male  rose,  circled  round  and  flew  off.  The  chur¬ 
ring  was  probably  due  to  excitement  at  the  danger  of  the  young. 
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I  have  seen  it  stated  that  usually  when  a  Nightjar’s  nest  is 
approached,  the  male  rises  and  draws  attention  to  itself  while  the 
female  slips  quietly  off  the  eggs  and  flies  away.  This  was  certainly 
not  a  normal  custom  among  the  nests  that  1  visited  round  Holt. 
■Only  rarely  did  1  flush  both  the  male  and  female  from  near  the 
nest.  In  one  case  the  male  actually  rose  after  the  female  and  on 
all  three  occasions  it  was  the  male  who  flew  straight  off  and  the 
female  who  remained,  and,  by  shamming  injury,  drew  attention  to 
herself. 

However,  though  not  taking  part  in  the  earlier  stages,  the 
male  regularly  broods  the  young  of  the  first  brood  when  they  are 
about  thirteen  days  old.  Indeed  it  was  this  fact  that  led  me  to 
the  discovery  that  the  Nightjar  is  normally  double-brooded,  not, 
as  formerly  thought,  only  occasionally  so.  My  observations  on 
this  point  have  already  been  published  (British  Birds,  Vol  23,  p.242) 
so  I  omit  them  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  found  that  in  the 
earlier  nests  the  male  Nightjar  invariably  took  over  the  brooding 
of  the  young  during  the  day  when  they  were  about  thirteen  days 
old,  but  did  not  do  so  at  later  nests.  The  reason  for  the  habit  is 
to  leave  the  female  free  to  rear  a  second  brood  at  once.  There 
would  not  be  sufficient  time  if  she  stayed  with  the  young  of  the 
first  brood  till  they  were  fledged.  The  young  were  brooded  bv 
the  males  for  about  a  week,  after  which  they  were  unattended 
during  the  day.  However,  they  still  have  to  be  fed  by  the  parents 
in  the  evenings,  and  are  apparently  trained  by  them  to  catch  in¬ 
sects  in  the  same  way  as  are  young  Swallows. 

The  young  are  normally  brooded  lengthways  by  the  adult, 
which  enables  it  to  cover  them  more  effectively.  They  may  both 
face  in  the  same  directon  as  the  adult  or  in  the  opposite  direction, 
or  one  may  face  one  way  and  one  the  other.  Occasionally,  I  found 
them  irregularly  placed.  These  young  were  normally  brooded 
until  they  could  fly,  but  in  one  nest,  on  a  hot  day,  I  found  the 
adult  lying  beside  the  young  and  at  another  this  was  the  normal 
proceeding  after  the  first  week. 

If  the  young  are  not  moved  from  the  nest,  a  large  mass  of 
pellets  and  faeces  collects  round  about  which  makes  the  spot  con¬ 
spicuous.  The  eggshells  are  not  removed  but  generally  get  broken. 
Nor  did  the  parents  remove  a  newly  hatched  chick  which  died.  I 
found  the  adult  sitting  so  that  she  just  did  not  brood  it.  Often, 
however,  and  especially  in  the  more  open  nests,  the  young  are 
to  be  found  in  a  different  place  on  each  visit.  This  apparently 
occurred  more  often  the  more  frequently  a  nest  was  visited,  and  is 
stated  to  be  an  action  of  the  adult  to  help  the  young  to  escape  re¬ 
discovery,  by  not  being  in  the  same  place  as  on  the  previous  visit. 

The  young  Nightjar  is  interesting  as  it  is  neither  truly  nidico- 
lous,  or  helpless,  like  young  Perching  Birds,  nor  truly  nidifugous, 
or  active,  like  young  Game  Birds  or  Waders.  As  there  is  no  nest, 
the  definitions  help  little  that  nidicolous  young  remain  in  the  nest 
until  fledged,  whereas  nidifugous  young  leave  soon  after  hatching. 
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Are  young  Nightjars  which  have  moved  three  inches  (or  three 
yards)  from  the  place  where  they  hatched  to  be  considered  as 
inside  or  outside  the  nest?  Also,  I  have  known  young  which  were 
already  a  yard  from  where  they  hatched  twenty-four  hours  later, 
whilst  others  never  moved  until  they  could  fly. 

The  young  resemble  helpless  young  in  that  they  are  brooded 
by  the  adult  until  they  are  fledged.  Also,  they  are  fed  by  the  adult 
and,  in  their  early  stages,  have  their  food  partially  digested  for 
them.  It  is  interesting  that  they  have  not  the  large  gape  character¬ 
istic  of  many  helpless  young.  They  resembled  active  young  in  being 
able  to  run  about  soon  after  hatching,  though  they  do  not  run  as 
strongly  as  typical  active  young.  Also,  they  possess  a  coat  of  pro¬ 
tectively  coloured  down,  though  this  is  sparser  than  in  true  active 
young. 

Finally,  birds  with  active  young  have  eggs  which  are  large 
compared  with  the  size  of  the  adult,  birds  with  helpless  young  have 
eggs  that  are  proportionally  small.  Consequently  the  incubation 
period  is  longer  among  birds  with  active  young.  The  Nightjar 
in  both  these  respects  appears  to  be  almost  midway  between  these 
two  groups.  To  which  group  it  is  more  closely  related  is  hard  to  say, 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  young  appear  to  have  more  in  common  with 
active  young. 

The  down  of  the  young  one  is  uniform  pale  buff  below,  slightly 
darker  above  with  dark  bars  and  chestnut  flanks,  while  down  the 
centre  of  the  back  is  a  hard  unfeathered  tract.  The  details  of  de¬ 
velopment  are  as  follows  :  First,  the  down  becomes  less  bright, 
and,  about  the  sixth  day,  the  blue  quill-shafts  appear.  By  the 
tenth  day  these  are  feathered  and  the  feather  tracts  are  showing 
along  back  and  head.  By  the  fifteenth  day  the  bird  is  feathered, 
the  last  down  to  disappear  being  on  the  legs.  About  now,  the 
bristles  round  the  mouth,  which  are  present  in  the  just-hatched 
chick,  increase  greatly  in  size.  The  gape  also  increases  in  size, 
and  the  pectination  of  the  third  claw  appears.  In  the  just-hatched 
chick,  this  claw  is  normal,  but  much  the  longest.  When  the  bird 
is  nearly  feathered,  a  white  curved  plate  appears  at  the  extremity 
on  the  inner  edge.  A  little  later,  one,  and  then  several  fractures 
appear  in  this  plate.  Finally,  the  comb  turns  dark  and  elongates, 
thus  widening  the  fractures,  which  are  eventually  about  ten  in 
number.  The  fledgling  flies  for  the  first  time  on  about  the  nine- 
tenth  day,  the  last  structure  to  develop  being  the  tail,  which  even 
when  the  bird  is  twenty-five  days  old,  is  still  short. 

The  note  of  the  downy  chick  from  the  first  to  about  the  teMh 
day  is  a  plaintive  “whee-er,”  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable. 
I  have  heard  it  uttered  from  an  egg  which  hatched  the  next  day. 
Normally,  it  occurs  when  the  bird  is  cold,  sometimes  when  it  is 
handled.  From  about  the  tenth  day  onward  the  bird  will  cluck 
in  alarm  or  anger,  and  sometimes  will  hiss.  I  have  also  once  heard 
a  seventeen  day  old  bird  utter  a  faint  churr. 
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When  newly-hatched,  the  young  Nightjars  normally  remain 
motionless  when  the  adult  is  flushed  from  them.  The  protectively 
coloured  down  helps  them  to  escape  notice.  Like  the  adult,  they 
crouch  with  the  eye  almost  shut,  but  this  instinct  is  not  quite  so 
well  developed.  Also,  in  cold  weather,  the  birds  may  shiver  and 
call  repeatedly,  instead  of  crouching  motionless.  When  a  little 
older,  they  run  to  hide  as  soon  as  the  intruder  has  gone,  instead  of 
remaining  out  in  the  open.  Generally,  they  place  themselves  under 
a  piece  of  heather  or  against  a  bracken  frond.  Still  later,  they  may 
run  off  to  similar  refuges  at  the  moment  that  the  adult  is  rising 
from  them.  This  never  occurred  at  open  nests  where  the  move¬ 
ment  would  only  make  them  conspicuous,  but  occurred  at  several 
nests  amid  thick  bracken,  where  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
detect  it.  The  young  never  ran  far,  and  then  did  not  move 
again,  unless  they  were  replaced  in  the  open,  when  they 
would  again  run  to  cover  after  the  intruder  had  disappeared. 
Though  perfectly  capable  of  running  away,  they  almost  always 
allowed  themselves  to  be  picked  up  after  they  had  once  settled 
under  cover.  It  is  also  interesting  that  they  generally  ran  off  in 
different  directions,  which  is  obviously  advantageous,  as  it  lessens 
the  chance  of  both  being  found.  Sometimes  they  were  brooded 
facing  in  opposite  directions,  which  facilitated  this. 

About  the  nineteenth  day,  when  just  able  to  fly,  the  birds 
usually  flew  up  with  the  adult,  though  they  occasionally  remained 
motionless  on  the  groung.  They  usually  flew  in  different  directions 
and  never  went  far.  After  settling  they  would  allow  themselves  to 
be  picked  up,  and,  if  replaced  in  the  open,  ran  back  to  cover,  and 
did  not  again  take  wing.  However  although  the  young  ran  or  flew 
from  the  nest  in  this  manner,  they  were  usually  back,  on  or  near  the 
old  spot,  by  the  next  day.  Only  once,  one  of  two  fifteen-day  old 
chicks  disappeared  for  a  day,  presumably  having  wandered  too  far. 
It  had  rejoined  its  companion  back  in  the  old  spot  the  day  after. 

If  it  was  handled  while  crouching,  the  fledgling  usually  raised 
the  body  from  the  crouching  position,  at  the  same  time  stretching 
out  the  neck  to  the  fullest.  It  then  sank  back  to  the  crouching 
position  and  repeated  the  performance.  When  the  neck  was  fully 
extended,  the  bird  usually  opened  wide  its  gape  and  often  hissed 
or  clucked.  If  the  hand  was  held  near  to  it,  it  would  often  peck  at 
it.  This  performance  is  similar  to  that  of  an  annoyed  young 
Cuckoo.  It  gives  vent  to  the  bird’s  fear  or  anger,  and  probably 
serves  to  frighten  natural  enemies,  for,  from  a  small,  harmless- 
looking  bird,  there  suddenly  appear  comparatively  huge,  blazing 
eyes  and  a  gigantic  mouth.  If  further  annoyed  the  chick  gets  up, 
runs  a  short  distance  and  again  settles,  when  it  either  crouches 
motionless,  almost  closing  its  eyes,  or  begins  the  performance 
again.  If,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  wings  are  extended  as  it 
runs,  it  will  often  flop  down  without  re-folding  them,  and  re¬ 
new  the  raising  and  lowering  of  the  neck.  Then,  the  comparatively 
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long  wings  extended  on  each  side  of  it  give  it  an  even  more  gro¬ 
tesque  appearance  than  before. 

After  the  adult  had  ceased  to  brood  them  during  the  day,  the 
young  sometimes  remained  for  a  short  time  around  the  old  nest. 
At  two  nests  they  remained  until  over  a  month  old.  They  still  sat 
extremely  close.  I  usually  flushed  them  about  two  feet  from  me, 
and,  going  to  the  spot  where  they  had  alighted,  could  often  pick 
them  up,  even  when  twenty-five  days  old.  However,  they  grew 
wilder  as  time  proceeded,  and  eventually  disappeared  from  the 
neighbourhood.  Even  after  this,  they  probably  still  remained  with 
the  adult,  as  in  mid-August,  I  often  saw  parties  of  three  hunting 
together  in  the  evenings,  presumably  an  adult  with  two  fledglings. 

A  little  later  they  migrate  south,  and  can  sometimes  be  seen 
around  the  coast,  often  in  small  parties,  so  that  the  families  per¬ 
haps  do  not  break  up  until  the  birds  reach  their  winter  quarters. 


Reviews  of  Books  by  Members 


“A  History  of  the  Birds  of  Essex”  by  William  E.  Gleg-g, 
F.Z.S.,  M.B.O.U.  Published  by  H.  F.  &  G.  Witherby, 
342  pp.,  20  plates  and  map.  £ 2  2s. 

TN  1929  Mr.  Glegg  published  a  book  on  the  birds  of  Essex  which  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  exhaustive  works  on  county  avifauna 
hitherto  published  in  the  British  Isles.  The  classification  adopted  by 
Mr.  Glegg  is  that  of  the  “Practical  Handbook  of  British  Birds”  amended 
and  brought  up  to  date  in  accordance  with  the  B.O.U.  list.  The 
author  has  not  attempted  descriptions  of  the  birds  about  which  he 
writes,  as  these,  of  course,  may  be  obtained  from  any  one  of  the 
hundred  and  one  existing  books  on  British  ornithology.  He  is  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  first  place  in  giving  the  status  of  each  bird  as  it  applies 
to  the  county  of  Essex,  after  which  he  comments  on  its  movements, 
migratory  or  local,  the  nidification  and  other  questions  of  interest  to  the 
general  observer.  He  finishes  his  notes  on  each  species,  wherever 
possible,  with  its  British  economical  status ;  a  point  which  has,  so  far  as 
the  reviewer  knows,  been  hitherto  very  perfunctorily  dealt  with  by 
authors  of  local  avifauna.  The  economic  status  of  birds  is,  however, 
an  exceedingly  important  matter  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  future 
authors  will  follow  Mr.  Glegg’s  example. 

Naturally  we  cannot  agree  with  everything  that  the  author  has 
written  upon  this  question  and  his  notes  are  admittedly  based  upon  the 
observations  of  Collinge,  and  not  upon  his  own  observations.  Thus  on 
page  15  he  quotes  Collinge  to  the  effect  that  the  Starling  is  “very 
harmful  and  a  source  of  great  national  loss,”  an  undoubted  fact  which 
we  trust  ardent  but  non-practical  bird-protectionists  will  bear  in  mind. 
Again  on  page  33  he  quotes  of  the  House  Sparrow  that  it  is  “  con 
sidered  to  be  one  of  the  worst  pests  in  the  country.”  Again  we  hope 
our  protectionist  friends  will  note.  Heartily  however  as  we  may  agree 
with  Mr.  Glegg  about  the  Starling  and  the  Sparrow  we  fear  we  cannot 
agree  with  Collinge’s  verdict  on  the  Little  Owl  (see  page  124),  to  the 
effect  that  though  it  destroys  young  game  birds  the  good  it  does  is 
greater  than  the  damage.  The  author  himself  on  the  previous  page 
gives  an  immense  amount  of  evidence  to  refute  Collinge’s  ideas. 

In  an  introduction  to  his  book  the  author  gives  us  most  interesting 
observations  on  the  geology,  ornithological  features  and  ecology  of 
Essex.  In  this  part  of  his  book  he  also  divides  his  birds  into  5  cate¬ 
gories,  inhabiting  respectively  cultivated  land,  woodlands,  inland  fresh 
water,  marshes  and  shingly  beaches,  after  which  he  gives  us  a  brief 
epitome  of  the  known  decoys,  past  and  present  and  paragraphs  on  pro¬ 
tection,  pioneer  writers,  and  collections.  The  total  number  of  birds 
admitted  by  the  author  as  having  been  obtained  in  Essex  is  281,  of 
which  95  have  bred  within  its  boundaries. 
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1  he  work  is  illustrated  with  most  excellent  photographs  nearly  all 
taken  by  the  author,  showing  different  types  of  Essex  country,  which 
greatly  help  the  reader  to  picture  to  himself  the  haunts  of  the  various 
birds.  I  here  is  a  large  map  attached,  giving  the  elevation  and  sites  of 
the  various  decoys  referred  to  by  the  author.  There  is  also  a  very  full 
bibliography,  containing  references  to  no  fewer  than  1862  books,  papers 
and  pamphlets  on  British  birds. 

It  is  39  years  since  the  issue  of  Miller  Christy’s  “Birds  of  Essex  ” 
and  in  spite  of  the  enormous  number  of  works  which  are  annually 
produced  in  connection  with  the  ornithology  of  the  British 
Isles,  the  present  work  is  one  which  is  really  needed,  whilst  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  carried  out  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  we 
are  sure  that  no  English  ornithologist,  nor  any  observer  of  birds  in  the 
field,  will  be  able  to  resist  adding  this  one  more  volume  to  his  library. 

E.  C.  Stuart  Baker. 

The  Call  of  the  Birds”  by  C.  S.  Bayne-  8  Coloured  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Published  ty  Jarrolds.  7s  6d. 

nFHE  author  by  means  of  a  series  of  well-chosen  chapters  conducts 
the  reader  through  the  changing  aspects  of  the  birds’  domestic 
affairs  as  the  season  advances.  Careful  attention  has  been  devoted  to 
the  song  of  birds  and  this  has  resulted  in  a  series  of  original  translitera¬ 
tions.  Throughout  the  pages  will  be  found  descriptions  of  unusual 
experiences  which  have  been  observed  by  the  author.  The  behaviour 
of  birds  both  at  work  and  at  play  is  dealt  with  in  an  entertaining  manner, 
and  after  dealing  with  such  interesting  questions  as  migration  and  dis¬ 
tribution,  the  work  concludes  with  a  chapter  on  protection.  Mr.  Bayne’s 
latest  effort  may  be  recommended  to  the  members,  for  not  only  may 
much  instruction  be  derived  from  it  but  it  is  also  a  highly  readable 
book.  W.E.G. 


British  Gall  Mites 

By  HAROLD  J.  BURK1LL,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S. 

THE  following  list  was  started  some  months  ago  with  a  view  to 
assisting  members  of  the  Plant-Galls  Section  by  showing  what 
species  of  Mites  inducing  gall  formation  had  been  recorded  for 
Britain.  It  is  printed  here  in  order  that  fuller  use  may  be  made  by 
those  interested. 

Since  the  stimulus  given  to  the  study  of  these  growths  by  the 
books  of  Messrs.  Connold  and  Swanton,  much  work  has  been  done 
by  various  workers  who  have  recorded  their  finds  in  different  peri¬ 
odicals  so  scattered  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  certain  that  the 
discovery  of  any  species  of  gall  constitutes  a  fresh  record  for 
Britain,  and  so  many  false  claims  have  been  made  that  one  can 
only  compile  a  list  prefaced  with  a  full  apology  to  those  other 
workers  whose  records  have  not  been  noticed  in  the  search  through 
the  pages  of  the  various  books  consulted. 

Swanton’s  “British  Plant-Galls”  (1912)  has  been  taken  as  the 
basis,  and  readers  are  referred  to  this  work  for  all  records  marked 
Sw.  Prof.  Trail  had  recorded  Eriophyes  geranii  some  years  earlier, 
and  there  are  also  some  records  in  Houard  (“Les  Zoocecidies  des 
Plantes  d’Europe  et  du  Bassin  de  la  Mediterranee”),  for  the  British 
Isles  which  seem  to  have  escaped  notice  by  Mr.  Swanton.  Some  of 
these  I  have  made  use  of,  but  where  a  reference  is  given  to  Houard 
as  (H.5036)  in  brackets,  it  refers  the  reader  to  that  work  for  a  des¬ 
cription  of  the  gall  and  does  not  indicate  a  previous  British  record. 

Other  works  consulted  have  been  Entomologist,  Entomol¬ 
ogist’s  Record,  Entomologist’s  Monthly  Magazine,  Naturalist, 
Journal  of  Botany,  Vasculum,  The  London  'Naturalist,  and  Trans¬ 
actions  of  the  South  London  Entomological  and  N.H.  Soc,”  and 
reference  is  made  to  each  source  where  the  first  mention  of  each 
species  of  gall  is  given  since  the  date  of  Mr.  Swanton’s  book. 

The  abbreviations  used  for  these  will  be  easily  understood. 
The  others  used  for  the  authorities  are  : — H.(Dr.  Houard,  loc.  cit.), 
RSB.  (R.  S.  Bagnall),  JWHH.  (Prof.  J.  W.  Heslop  Harrison), 
B&H.  (Bagnall  and  Harrison  working  together),  Sw.  (Swanton, 
loc.  cit.),  Falc.  (W.  Falconer),  LBH  (L.  B.  Hall),  AAD  (A.  A. 
Dallman),  EBB  (E.  B.  Bishop),  HJB  (H.  J.  Burkill),  while  LNHS 
refers  to  the  reports  of  the  meetings  of  the  London  Natural  History 
Society  as  appearing  in  The  Entomologist  occasionally. 

Clematis  Vitalba,  Linn.  Eriophyes  vitalbae, Can.  HJB.,  Entoni., 

Apr.  1917. 

Lauras  nobilis,  Linn.  E.  Malpighianus,  Can.  &  Mass.  B&H. 

Ent.  Rec.,  May  1917. 

Cardamine  pratensis ,  Linn.  PEriophyid.  LNHS.,  Entom.,  Aug. 

1923. 
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Helianthemum  canum, 

Baumg. 

H.  Chamaecistus,  Mill. 

Viola  hirta,  Linn. 

V.  tricolor ,  Linn. 

V.  Lloydii,  Jord. 

V.  lutea,  Huds. 

V.  cornuta. 

Dianthus  sp. 

Cerastium  vidgatum,  Linn. 

Stellaria  Holostea,  Linn. 

S.  glanca,  With. 

S.  graminea,  Linn. 

Tamarix  gallica,  Linn. 

Malva  moschata,  Linn. 

Tilia  platyphyllos,  Scop. 


Tilia  vulgaris,  Hayne. 


T.  cordata,  Mill. 


E. 

rosalia,  Nal. 

AAD.,  J.  Bot.,  June 

E. 

1929. 

rosalia,  Nal. 

B&H.,  Ent.  Rec., 

E. 

May  1917. 
violae,  Nal. 

LN.,  1924. 

E. 

violae,  Nal. 

H.4294. 

E.  violae,  Nal.  LN.,  1929. 

Eriopliyes  sp.  AAD.,J.  Bot.,June  1929. 
E.  violae,  Nal.  LN.,  1920. 

E.  dianthi,  Lindr.  RSB.,  Vase.,  Apr. 
1926. 

E.  cerastii,  Nal.  B&H.,  Ent.  Rec., 
May  1917. 

E.  atrichus,  Nal.  B&H.,  Ent.  Rec., 
May  1917. 

E.  atrichus,  Nal.  Falc., Nat., June  1923. 
E.  atrichus,  Nal.  HJB.,  Entom.,  Jan. 
1916. 

E.  tatnaricis ,  Trotter.  RSB.,  Vase., 
Oct.,  1922. 

E.  gymnoproctus,  Na.  HJB.,  Entom., 
Jan.,  1916. 

E.  tiliae,  Pagnst.  HJB.,  Entom.,  Jan. 
1916. 

E.  tiliae,  Pagnst.  var.  exilis  Nal.  HJB., 
(from  LBH.)  Entom.,  Apr.,  19*7* 
E.  tilia r ius,  Con.  HJB.,  Entom.,  Jan., 
1916. 

E.  tiliae,  Pagnst.  Sw.,  622. 

E.  tiliae, Pagnst., var.  exilis,  Nal.  HJB., 
Entom.,  Jan.  1916. 

E.  tiliae,  Pagnst.  var liosoma, Nal.  Sw., 
J.  Bot.,  Jan.  1916. 

E.  tetratrichus,  Nal.  Sw.,  621. 

E.  tiliarius,  Con.  Sw.,  620. 

Eriopliyes  sp.  HJB.,  Entom.,  Apr.  1917 
E.  tiliae ,  Pagnst.  HJB.,  Entom.,  Apr. 

1917- 

E.  tiliae,  Pagnst.  var.  liosoma,  Nal. 

HJB.,  Entom.,  Jan.  1916. 

E.  tetratrichus,  Nal.  HJB.,  Entom., 

I9I7- 

E.  tiliarius,  Con.  HJB.,  Entom.,  Apr., 


T.  argentea,  Desf. 

' Geranium  sanguineum, 

Linn. 


1917. 

Eriopliyes  sp.  HJB.,  Entom., Apr.  1917. 
E.  tiliae,  Pagnst., var.  exilis,  Nal.  Wal¬ 
lis  Club,  Vase.,  Oct.  1925. 

E.  geranii,  Can.  Trail,  “Galls  of  Dee- 
‘  side.” 
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E.  dolichosoma,  Can.  B&H.,  Ent.  Rec.,. 
May  1917. 

G.  molle,  Linn.  Eriophyes  sp.  LNHS.,  Entom.,  Nov. 

1922. 

?  E.  Schlechtendali,  Nal.  L.N.,  1926. 

G.  lucidium,  Linn.  E.  geranii,  Can.  Sw.  J.  Bot.  Jan.  1916. 

Erodium  cicutarium,  E.  Schlechtendali,  Nal.  B&H.,  Ent. 

L’Herit.  Rec.,  May  1917. 

Oxalis  Acetosella,  Linn.  E.  oxalidis,  Trotter.  B&H.,  Ent.  Rec.,. 

May  1917. 

Euonymus  europaeus, Linn.  E.  convolvens,  Nal.  HJB.,  Entom., 

Jan.  1916. 

Aesculus  hippocastanum,  E.  hippocastani,  Fockeu.  B&H.,  Ent. 

Linn.  Rec.,  May  1917. 

Rhamnus  catharticus, Linn.  E.  annulatus,  Nal.  LBH.,  LN.,  1926. 

Eriophyes  sp.  LBH.,  LN.,  1926 
Rhamnus  sp.  E.  annulatus,  Nal.  B&H.,  Ent.  Rec.,. 

May  1917. 

Acer  pseudo-platanus, Linn.  E.  macrorrhynchus,  Nal.  Sw.,  603. 

E.  macrochelus,  Nal.  Sw.,  604. 

E.  macrochelus,  Nal.  var.  erinea,  Trot¬ 
ter.  LN.,  1924. 

Eriophyes  sp.  LN.,  1926.  (Possibly  a 
very  much  exaggerated  form  of  the 
'ast  named.) 

Eriophyes  sp.  (H.3976)  LBH.,  Entom., 
July,  1918. 

E.  macrochelus,  Nal. var  pseudoplatani, 
Corti.  (H.3977)  B&H.,  Ent.  Rec., 
May  1917. 

Eriophyes  sp.  (H.3980.)  LN.,  1924 
?  Eriophyes.  (Old  flowers  and  young 
seeds  densely  hairy.)  LN.,  1926. 
Phyllocoptes  gymnaspis,  Nal.  Falc.,. 

Nat.,  Aug.  1921. 

Ph.  acericola,  Nal.  Sw.,  605. 
Phyllocoptes  sp.  LN.,  1924. 

A.  campestre,  Linn.  E.  macrorrhynchus,  Nal.  Sw.,  609. 

E.  macrochelus ,  Nal.  Sw.,  608. 

E.  macrochelus,  Nal.  var.  erinea,  Trot¬ 
ter.  Sw.,  J.  Bot.,  Jan.  1916. 
Eriophyes  sp.  HJB., Entom., Apr.  1917. 
?  Eriophyes  sp.  LN.,  1924. 

?  Phyllocoptes  acericola,  Nal. LN.,  1924. 
Ph.  gymnaspis ,  Nal.  Falc.,  Nat.,  Aug. 
1921 

Eriophyes  genistae,  Nal.  B&H.,  Ent.. 
Rec.,  May  1917. 


Cytisus  scoparius,  Link. 
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i Ononis  repens,  Linn.  E.  ononidis,  Can.  HJB.,  Entom.,  Jan. 

1916. 

Medicago  lupulina,  Linn.  E.  plicator,  Nal.  B&H.,  Ent.  Rec., 

May  1917. 

Trifolium  repens,  Linn.  E.  plicator,  Nal.  var.  trifolii,  Nal. 

LNHS.  (from  LBH.),  1917. 


Trifolium  sps. 

The  same  species. 
May  1917. 

B&H.,  Ent.  Rec., 

Lotus  cornicidatus ,  Linn. 

E.  euaspis,  Nal. 
May  1917. 

B&H.,  Ent.  Rec., 

L.  uliginosus ,  Schkuhr. 

E.  euaspis,  Nal. 
May  1917. 

B&H.,  Ent.  Rec., 

Ornithopus  perpusillus, 

Linn. 

Eriophyes  sp.  LN. 

,  1929. 

Vicia  ietrasperma, 

E.  plicator,  Nal.  var.  trifolii,  Nal.  LN., 

Moench. 

1924. 

V.  Cracca,  Linn. 

Phyllocoptes  retiolatus ,  Nal.  LN.,1928. 

Primus  spinosa,  Linn. 
P.  insititia,  Linn. 

P.  domestica,  Linn. 

P.  Padus,  Linn. 


Spiraea  Ulmaria,  Linn. 
Rubus  idaeus,  Linn. 

R.  plicatus,  Whe.  &  Nees. 
R.  echinatus,  Lindl. 

R.  caesius,  Linn. 

Geuin  urbanum,  Linn. 

Potentilla  sps. 

Poterium  Sanguisorba, 

Linn. 

Rosa  avensis,  Linn. 

R.  canina,  Linn. 

Sorbus  aucuparia,  Linn. 


E.  padi,  Nal.  Sw.,  460. 

E.  similis,  Nal.  Sw.,  p.251. 

E.  padi,  Nal.  Sw.,  464.  (Erroneously 
ascribed  to  E.  similis.) 

E.  phlococoptes,  Nal.  B&H.,  Ent.  Rec., 
May  1917. 

E.  padi,  Nal.  Sw.,  470. 

E.  paderinus,  Nal.  B&H.,  Ent.  Rec., 
May  1917. 

“ Eriophyidarum,”  B&H.,  Vase.,  Dec. 
1920. 

Eriophyes  sp.  HJB.,  Entom.,  Jan. 1916. 
E.  gracilis,  Nal.  B&H.,  Ent.  Rec., 

May  1917. 

E.  gibbosus,  Nal.  Sw.,  484. 

E.  gibbosus,  Nal.  LN.,  1928. 

E.  gracilis,  Nal.  B&H.,  Ent.  Rec., 

May  1917. 

E.  nudas,  Nal.  B&H.,  Ent.  Rec.,  May 
I9I7- 

E.  parvulus,  Nal.  B&H.,  Vase.,  Apr. 
1926. 

E.  sanguis  orb  ae,  Can.  Sw.,  496. 

E.  rosae,  Sw.  Sw.,  5x7. 

Eriophyes  sp.  HJB.,  Entom.,  Apr. 1917. 

E.  pyri,  Pagnst.  Sw.,  521. 

E.  pyri,  Pagnst.  var.  variolata,  Nal. 
Sw.,  522. 

Eriophyes  sp.  (H.2911.)  Sw.,  524. 

E.  pyri,  Pagnst.  Sw.,  519. 


S'.  Aria,  Crantz. 
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S.  rupicola,  Hedl. 

S.  torminalis,  Crantz. 


E.  pyri,  Pagnst.  LN.(from  LBH.)ig22. 
Eriophyes  sp.  Sw.,  529. 

E.  pyri,  Pagnst.  Sw.,  J.Bot.,  Jan.  1816. 


Pyrus  communis ,  Linn. 

P.  Mains,  Linn. 

Crataegus  Oxyacantha, 

Linn. 

C.  monogyna,  Jacq. 


Crataegus  sp. 

Saxifraga  aizoides,  Linn. 


S.  hypnoides ,  Linn. 

Ribes  Grossularia,  Linn. 
R.  rubrurn,  Linn. 

R.  rubrurn  var.  albo-fructu 
R.  nigrum,  Linn. 

Sedum  acre,  Linn. 

Epilobium  hirsutum,  Linn. 
E.  palustre,  Linn. 

Pimpinella  Saxifraga, Linn. 


Daucus  Carota,  Linn. 

Rhododendron 

ferrugineum,  Linn* 

Cornus  sanguinea,  Linn. 

Sambucus  nigra,  Linn. 
Viburnum  Opulus,  Linn. 

V.  Lantana,  Linn. 

Lonicera  Periclymenum, 

Linn. 

L.  japonica. 


E.  pyri,  Pagnst.  Sw.,  528. 

Eriophyes  sp.  Sw.  529. 

E.  malinus,  Nal.  Sw.,  538. 

E.  goniothorax,  Nal.  LN.,  1923. 

E.  crataegi,  Can.  Sw.,  543. 

E.  goniothorax,  Nal.  Sw.,  544. 

E.  calycobius,  Nal.  B&H.,  Ent.  Rec.r 
May  1917. 

E.  albaespinae,  Cotte.  B&H.,  Ent. 
Rec.,  May  1917. 

Eriophyes  sp.  Falc. ,  Nat.,  Oct.,  1922. 

E.  Kochii,  Nal.  B&H.,  Vase.,  Dec., 
1920. 

“ Eriophyidarum.”  B&H.,  Vase.,  Dec. 
1920. 

“ Eriophyidarum  sp.”  (?  Kochii,  Nal.) 

B&H.,  Vase.,  Dec.  1920. 

E.  ribis,  Nal.  Falc.,  Nat.,  June  1923. 
E.  ribis,  Nal.  Sw.,  450. 

E.  ribis,  Nal.  Falc.,  Nat.,  June  1923. 
E.  ribis,  Nal.  Sw.,  453. 

E.  destructor,  Nal.,  B&H.,  Ent.  Rec., 
May  1917. 

Eriophyes  sp.  HJB.,Entom.  Jan.  ,1916. 

Eriophyes  sp.  HJB.,  Entom.,  Jan., 
1916. 

E.  pimpinellae,  Con.  Sw. ,  659  (This 
may  be  E.peucedani, Can.  H.4449) 
E.  peucedani,  Can.  B&H.,  Ent.  Rec., 
May  1917. 

E.  longior,  Nal.  RSB.,  Vase.,  Apr. 
1926. 

E.  alpestris,  Nal.  RSB.,  quoted  by 
Falc.,  Nat.,  Aug.  1923. 

Phyllocoptes  depressus ,  Nal.  RSB., 
Vase.,  Apr.,  1926. 

Epitrimerus  trilobus,  Nal.  Sw.,  771. 
Eriophyes  viburni,  Nal.  Sw. ,  773. 

E.  viburni,  Nal.  Sw.,  776. 

E.  xylostei,  Can.  B&H.,  Ent.  Rec., 
May  1917. 

E.  xylostei,  Can.  B&H.,  Ent.  Rec., 
May  1917. 
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Rubia  peregrina,  Linn. 


Galium  Cruciata,  Scop. 
G.  verum,  Linn. 

G.  erectum,  Huds. 

G.  Mollugo,  Linn. 


G.  saxatile,  Linn. 


G.  uliginosum,  Linn. 
G.  Aparine,  Linn. 


G.  tricorne,  Stokes. 

Asperula  cynanchica, Linn. 

Scabiosa  Columbaria, Linn 
Erigeron  acre,  Linn. 

Achillea  Millefolium,  Linn. 
A.  Ptarmica,  Linn. 


E.  rubiae,  Can.  (Terminal  gall,  H. 

5321.)  Sw.,  J.  Bot.,  Jan.,  1916. 

E.  rubiae,  Can.  (Leaf  margin  rolled 
upwards,  H.5322.)  LN.,  1922 
E.  galii,  Karp.  Falc.,  Nat.,  Dec.  1923. 
E.  galii,  Karp.  HJB.,Entom.  Jan.  1916. 
E.  galiobius,  Can.  Sw.  750. 

E.  galii,  Karp.  HJB.,Entom., Apr.  1917. 
E.  galii,  Karp.  Sw.,  J.  Bot.,  Jan.  1916. 
Phyllocoptes  anthobius,  Nal.  LBH., 
Entom.,  July  1918. 

E.  galii,  Karp.  HJB., Entom. Jan. 1916. 
E.  galiobius,  Can.  Sw.  757. 
Phyllocoptes  anthobius,  Nal.  LN.,1925. 
E.  galii,  Karp.  LN.,  1920. 

E.  galii,  Karp.  Sw.,  765. 

?  Eriophyes  sp.  (White  hairy  tips.)  LN. 
1920. 

E.  galii,  Karp.  LNHS. (EBB.), Entom., 
Nov.  1922. 

Phyllocoptes  minutus,  Nal.  LBH., 
Entom.,  July  1918. 

E.  squalidus,  Nal.  Sw.,  790. 

E.  puculosus ,  Nal.  RSB.,  Vase.,  Apr. 
1926. 

Eriophyes  sp.  HJB.,  Entom.,  Jan.  1916. 
Eriophyes  sp.  (Leaf  margin  rolled  up¬ 
wards.)  LNHS.,  Entom.,  Nov. 


’925- 

Tanacetum  vulgare,  Linn.  E.  tuberculatus ,  Nal.  Sw. ,  J.  Bo*- 

Jan.  1916. 

Artemisia  Absinthium,  E.  tenuirostris ,  Nal.  B&H.,  Ent.  Rec., 

Linn.  Mav  T917. 

A.  V2ilgaris,  Linn.  E.  artemisiae,  Can.  HJB,,  I'j.-tom. , 

Jan.  1916. 

E.  marginem  volvens,  Corti.  ( =E .  ar¬ 
temisiae,  var.  subtilis,  Nal.))  B&H., 
Ent.  Rec.,  May  1917. 

Senecio  Jacobaea,  Linn.  E.  lioproctus,  Nal.  B&H.,  Ent.  Kei., 

May  1917 

Serratula  tinctoria,  Linn.  E.  centaiireae,  Nal.  LN.,  1924.  (EBB.) 
Centaurea  Scabiosa,  Linn.  E.  centaur eae ,  Nal.  Sw.,  860. 

Crepis  biennis,  Linn.  E.  Rechmgeri,  Nal.  RSB.,  Vase.,  Apr. 

1926. 

C.  paludosa,  Moench.  E.  anthocoptes,  Nal.  B&H.,  Ent.  Rec., 

May  1917. 

Hieracium  vulgatum, Fries.  E.  longisetus,  Nal.  Sw.,  867. 

H.  Pilosella,  Linn.  E.  pilosellae,  Nal.  HJB.,  Entom.,  Jan. 

1916. 
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Hypochaeris  radicata, Linn.  E.  hypochaerinus,  Nal.  B&H.,  Ent. 

Rec.,  May  1917. 

Leontodon  autumnale, Linn. E.  liontodontis ,  Lindr.  B&H., Ent.  Rec. 

May  1917. 

Taraxacum  vulgare,  Phyllocoptes  rigidus,  Nal.  RSB.,  Vase. 

Schrank.  Feb.  1917. 

Sonchus  oleraceus,  Linn.  E.  sonchi,  Nal.  RSB.,V  asc.,  Apr.  1926. 
Jasione  montana,  Linn.  E.  enanthus,  Nal.  Sw.,  791. 

Campanula  rotundifolia,  E.  Schmardae,  Nal.  B&H.,  Ent.  Rec., 

Linn.  May  1917. 

E.  campanulae,  Lindr.  (H.6516)  for  Bri¬ 
tish  Isles. 

Oxycoccus  quadripetala,  “ Eriophyidarum  sp.”  B&H.,  Vase., 

Gilib.  Dec.,  1920. 

Andromeda  Polifolia, Linn.  E.  Rubsaameni,  Nal.  B&H.,  Vase., 

Dec.  1920. 

Calluna  vulgaris,  Hull.  E.  callunae,  Sw.  Sw.,  674. 

Primula  veris,  Linn.  ?  Eriophyes  sp.  LN.,  1920. 

Lysimachia  Nummularia  E.  laticinctus,  Nal.  B&H.,  Ent.  Rec., 

May  1917. 

Fraxinus  excelsior,  Linn.  E.  fraxini,  Karp.  Sw.,  6S3. 

E.  fraxinivora,  Nal.  Falc.,  Nat.,  Aug. 
i923- 

E.  fraxinicola,  Nal.  B&H.,  Ent.  Rec., 
May  1917. 

Eriophyes  sp.  (Green  rugose  patches.) 
LN.,  1929. 

Phyllocoptes  fraxini,  Nal.  Sw.,  684. 
Ph.  epiphyllus ,  Nal.  (H.4646,  “Erio- 
pliyide.”)  Falc.,  Nat.,  Aug.  1923, 
says  H.4646  is  this  species.  Pre¬ 
vious  records  ;HJB.,  Entom.,  Jan. 
1616,  and  Falc.,  Nat.,  Aug.  1921. 


Gentiana  verna,  Linn. 

G.  campestris,  Linn. 

G.  Amarella,  Linn. 
Lycopsis  arvensis,  Linn. 
Echium  vidgare,  Linn. 


E.  Kerneri,  Nal.  B&H.,  Vase.,  Dec. 
1920. 

E.  Kerneri,  Nal.  AAD.,  J.  Bot.,  June 
1929. 

E.  Kerneri,  Nal.  B&H.,  Ent.  Rec., 
May  1917. 

E.  eutrichus,  Nal.  B&H.,  Ent.  Rec., 
May  1917. 

E.  echii,  Can.  LBH.,  LN.,  1927. 


Convolvulus  arvensis, Linn.  E.  convolvuli,  Nal.  Sw.  688. 

Cuscuta  sp.  E.  cuscutae,  Moll.  RSB.,  Vase.,  Apr. 

1926. 

Solanum  Dulcamara,  Linn.  E.  cladophthirus ,  Nal.  HJB.,  Entom., 

Jan.  1916.  (From  EBB.). 
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Verbascum  nigrum,  Linn.  ?  Eriophyes  sp.  LN.,  1928,  fiom  A. 

W.  Dennis. 

Linaria  vulgaris,  Mill.  Eriophyes  sp.  (H.5036.)  Falc.,  Nat.. 

Aug.,  1923. 

Digitalis  purpurea,  Linn.  Eriophyes  sp.  HJB.,  Nat.,  Oct.  1913- 
Veronica  Chamaedrys , Linn.  E.  anceps,  Nal.  Sw.,  729.  ^ 

Euphrasia  officinalis,  Linn.  E.  euphrasiae,  Nal.  B&H.,  Ent.  Rec. 

May  1917. 

Bartsia  alpina,  Linn.  E.  bartschiae,  Nal.  B&H.,  Vase.,  Dec. 

1920. 

Pcdicularis  sylvatica,  Linn.  Phyllocoptes  pedicularis,  Nal.  Sw.,735. 
Origanum  vulgare,  Linn.  E.  origani,  Nal.  Sw.,  696. 

Thymus  Serpyllum,  Linn.  E.  Thomasi,  Nat.  Sw.,  700. 

E.  minor,  Nal.  B&H.,  Ent.  Rec.,  May 
1917. 

T.  ovatus,  Mill.  E.  Thomasi,  Nal.  HJB.,  Entom.,  Apr. 

1917.  (From  L.  J.  Tremayne.) 

Clinopodium  vulgare, Linn.  Eriophyes,  sp.  LBH.,  Entom.,  July 

1918. 

Salvia  Verbenaca,  Linn.  ?  Eriophyes  salviae,  Nal.  LN.,  1921. 
Stachys  sylvatica,  Linn.  E.  solidus,  Nal.  B&H.,  Ent.  Rec., May 

1917. 

Teucrium  sp.  Phyllocoptes  teucrii,  Nal.  RSB.,Vasc., 

Apr.  1926. 

Ajuga  reptans,  Linn.  E.  ajugae,  Nal.  s™;,  71?- 

Atriplex  porUdacoides ,  E.  brevipes,  Nal.  RSB.,  \  asc.,  Apr. 

Linn.  1926. 

Salicornia  fruticosa, Forsk.  E.  salicorniae,  Nal.  RSB.,  Vase.,  Apr. 

1926. 

Rumex  Acetosella,  Linn.  Eriophyes  sp.  HJB.,  Entom.,  Nov. 

1922. 

Hippophae  Rhamnoides,  E.  hippophaenus ,  Nal.  KSB.,  Aasc., 

Linn.  Apr.  1926. 

Mercurialis  perennis,  Linn.  Eriophyes  sp.  Falc.,  Nat.,  Jan.  1920. 

Ulmus  montana,  Stokes.  ?  E.  ffiiformis,  Nal.  B&H  Ent.  Rec 

May  1917.  Confirmed  LN.,  1927. 

Eriophyes  sp.  (Axillary  tufts.)  LN., 

1923. 

Eriophyes  sp.  (H.2044.)  LN.,  1924. 
Eriophyes  sp.  (H.6551.)  LN.,  1926. 
E.  ulmi,  Nal.  LN.,  1926. 

?  Eriophyid.  Sw.,  J.  Bot.,  Jan.  1916. 
E.  ulmi,  Nal.  Sw.,  309. 

E.  filifortnis,  Nal.  B&H.,  Ent.  Rec., 
May  1917 

Eriophyes  sp.  (Axillary  tufts.)  HJB., 

1924. 

Eriophyes  sp.  (H.2044.)  LN.,  1920. 


U.  campestris,  Linn. 
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U. minor,  Mill. 
Ulmus  sp. 

Juglans  regia,  Linn. 


Betula  alba,  Linn. 


Betula  pubescens,  Ehrh. 


Alnus  rotundifolia,  Mill. 


Carpinus  Betulus,  Linn. 
Corylus  Avellana,  Linn. 


Quercus  Robur,  Linn. 

Quercus  sp. 

Q.  sessilliflora,  Salisb. 

Q.  ilex,  Linn. 

Q.  cerris,  Linn. 

Q.  coccinea,  Wangenheim. 
Fagus  sylvatica,  Linn. 


Eriophyes  sp.  (Laminal  hair  patches.) 
LN.,  1924. 

Eriophyes  sp.  (Axillary  white  hairs.) 
LN.,  1928. 

Eriophyes  sp.  (H.2045.)  Falc.,  Nat., 
Nov.  1927. 

E.  tristriatus,  Nal.  LN.,  1929. 

E.  tristriatus,  Nal.  var.  erinea, Nal.  Sw. 
84. 

E.  lionotus,  Nal.  Sw. ,  195. 

E.  rudis,  Can.  Sw.,  197. 

E.  rudis,  Can.  var.  longisetosus ,  Nal. 
Sw.,  198. 

Eriophyes  sp.  (H.1073.)  Sw.  199. 
Eriophyes  sp.  (Dense  felting  of  straw 
coloured  hairs  on  young  twigs  and 
leaves.)  LN.,  1923. 

E.  betidae,  Nal.  JWHH.,  Entom., 
July,  1926.  (Found  in  peat.) 

E.  lionotus,  Nal.  Sw.,  201. 

Eriophyes  sp.  (Big  keeled  bud.)  LN. 
1926. 

E.  rudis,  Can.  HJB. 

E.  laevis,  Nal.  Sw.,  205. 

E.  Nalepai,  Fockeu.  Sw. ,  206. 

E.  brevitarsus ,  Fockeu.  Sw.,  204. 
(JWHH.,  Entom.,  July  1926,  re¬ 
cords  the  two  last  species  as  found 
in  peat  at  Birtley,  Co.  Durham.) 
Eriophyes  sp.  (Brown  hairs  along 
nerves.)  Falc.,  Nat.,  June  1923. 

E.  tenellus,  Schl.  Sw.,  212. 

E.  macrotrichus,  Nal.  Sw.,  213. 

E.  avellanae,  Nal.  var.  ?  Sw.,  216. 

E.  avellanae,  Nal.  (Catkins.)  Sw.,  217. 
E.  avellanae,  Nal.  (Buds.)  Sw.,  218. 
Eriophyes  sp.  Falc.,  Nat.,  Aug.  1921. 
E.  quercinus,  Can.  Falc.,  Nat.,  Jan. 
1923. 

Epitrimerus  cristatus,  Nal.  Falc.,  Nat., 
Nov.  1927. 

?  Eriophyes  sp.  (Veins  hairy.)  LN., 
1929. 

E.  ilicis,  Can.  LBH., Entom.,  July  1918 
E.  cerreus,  Nal.  B&H.,  Vase.,  Apr. 
1926. 

Eriophyes  sp.  (H.2006.)  LN.,  1923. 
?  Eriophyes  sp.  (Witch’s  Brooms.)  Sw. 
294. 
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Salix  pentandra,  Linn. 

S.  fragilis,  Linn. 

E.  nervisequus ,  Can.  var.  maculifer, 
Trotter.  Sw.,  295. 

E.  stenaspis,  Nal.  Sw.,  296. 

Eriophyes  sp.  (Terminal  internodes 
with  long  hairs.)  Falc.,  Nat.,  June 
I923. 

Monochetus  sidcatus,  Nal.  Sw.,  298. 
Eriophyes  triradiatus,  Nal.  LN.,  1923. 

E.  triradiatus,  Nal.  M.  Christy,  J. 

5.  Dabylonica,  Linn. 

Bot.,  1915. 

Eriophyes  sp.  (Marginal  rolls.)  HJB., 
Entom.,  Jan.  1916. 

?  E.  triradiatus,  Nal.  Sw.,  J.  Bot., 

S.  alba,  Linn. 

Jan.  1916. 

Eriophyes  sp.  (H.628.)  Sw.,  102. 

?  E.  triradiatus,  Nal.  Sw.,  J.  Bot.,  Jan. 
1916. 

S.  alba  *  fragilis. 

Eriophyes  sp.  (H.630.)  Falc.,  Nat., 
Nov.  1927. 

E.  triradiatus,  Nal.  LN.,  1924. 
Eriophyes  sp.  (Marginal  rolls.)  HJB. 

S.  vitellina,  Linn. 

1924. 

E.  triradiatus ,  Nal.  Sw.,  J.  Bot.,  Jan. 
1916. 

S.  vitellina,  var.  pendula. 
S.  alba  x  triandra,  Linn. 

E.  triradiatus,  Nal.  LN.,  1925. 

(= undulata,  Ehrh.)  E.  triradiatus,  Nal.  LN.,  1926,  from 

J.  Fraser,  in  Kew  Gardens. 


5.  viminalis,  Linn. 

S.  aurita,  Linn. 

E.  triradiatus,  Nal.  LN.,  1923 

E.  tetanothrix,  Nal.  Falc.,  Nat.,  Aug 
1921. 

Eriophyes  sp.  (H.  S  56.)  Falc.,  Nat., 
Aug.  1921  says  previously  recorded 
for  England. 

E.  salicis,  Nal.  Falc.,  Dec.  1921. 

E.  gemmarum,  Nal.  B&H.,  Ent.  Rec., 
May  1917. 

S.  Caprea,  Linn. 

E.  tetanothrix,  Nal.  Sw.,  140. 

E.  salicis,  Nal.  Sw.,  141. 

Eriophyes  sp.  (H.  S  56.)  Falc.,  Nat., 
June  1923. 

E.  effusus,  Can.  B&H., Ent.  Rec.,  May 

5.  cinerea,  Linn. 

I9I7- 

E.  triradiatus,  Nal.  LN.,  1923. 

E.  tetanothrix,  Nal.  HJB.,  Entom  , 
Jan.  1916. 

E.  triradiatus ,  Nal.  LN.,  1924. 

E.  salicis,  Nal.  Falc.,  Nat.,  Dnc.1921. 
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S.  repens,  Linn. 

Salix  sp. 

Populus  alba,  Linn. 
P.  tremula,  Linn. 


Empetrnm  nigrum,  Linn. 

Tofiedia  palustris,  Huds. 

Anthoxanthum  odoratum, 

Linn. 

Dactylis  glomerata,  Linn. 
Bromus  sterilis,  Linn. 
Juniperus  communis ,  Linn. 


T axus  baccata,  Linn. 

T.  baccata  var.  depressa. 

Pinus  sylvestris,  Linn. 
Abies  pectinata,  DC. 

Sequoia  sempervirens, 

Endl. 

Pteris  aquilina,  Linn. 


Eriophyes  sp.  (H.  S  56.)  Falc.,  Nat., 
June,  1923. 

E.  tetanothrix,  Nal.  HJB.,  Nat  .  June 
1922. 

E.  triradiatus,  Nal.  B&H.,  Ent.  Rec., 
May  1917. 

E.  iteinus  ( typicus ),  Nal.  A.M.  Mnssee, 
Entom.,  Oct.  1927. 

E.  populi,  Nal.  B&H.,  Ent.  Rec.,  May 
I9I7- 

E.  dispar,  Nal.  Sw. ,  176. 

E.  diversipunctatus,  Nal.  Sw.,  177. 

E.  varius,  Nal.  B&H.,  Ent.  Rec., 
May  1917. 

E.  populi,  Nal.  Sw.,  J.  Bot.,  Jan.  1916. 
Eriophyid.  (H.500.)  LN.,  1913,  LBH. 
&  J.  Ross. 

Phyllocoptes  populi,  Nal.  Sw.,  178. 

E.  empetri,  Lindr.  B&H.,  Ent.  Rec., 
May  1917. 

“ Eriophyidarum.”  B&H.,  Vase.,  Dec. 
1920. 

Eriophyid.  (H.168.)  Yorks.  Nat.  Un¬ 
ion,  Nat.,  Dec.  1927. 

E.  tenuis,  Nal.  HJB.,  Entom.,  Apr. 
1917,  from  LBH. 

E.  tenuis,  Nal.  B&H.,  Ent.  Rec.,  May 
1917. 

E.  quadrisetus,  Thomas.  B&H.,  Ent. 
Rec.,  May  1917. 

E.  quadrisetus,  var.  juniperina,  Nal. 
B&H.,  Ent.  Rec.,  May  1917. 

E.  psilaspis,  Nal.  Sw.,  16.  (Buds.) 

E.  psilaspis,  Nal.  LNHS.,  Entom., 
Nov.  1925.  (Leaves  and  shoots.) 
E.  psilaspis,  Nal.  LN.,  1925.  (Kew 
Gardens.) 

E.  pini,  Nal.  Sw.,  23. 

E.  pini  var.  floricola,  Nal.  B&H.,  Ent. 
Rec.,  May  1917. 

Eriophyes  sp.  (?  psilaspis,  Nal.)  LN., 
1926,  from  LBH. 

E.  pteridis,  Moll.  B&H.,  Ent.  Rec., 
May  1917. 


Birds  of  Walthamstow  Reservoirs 

By  R.  W.  PETHEN 

XN  “The  London  Naturalist”  for  1924,  pp.  22-27,  there  is  a  list  of 

73  species  of  birds  met  wiih  at  the  Walthamstow  Reservoirs,  during 

a  period  of  five  years,  i.e.  from  October  1919  to  September  1924. 

During  the  five  years  that  have  elapsed  since  those  observations 

were  published,  I  have  met  with  the  following  ten  additional  species: — 

Y ellow  Bunting.  Emberiza  c.  citrinella  ('Linn). 

Uncommon  visitor.  One  heard  and  seen  by  “Warwick  West”, 
on  April  1  rth,  1926, 

Trek  Pipit.  Anthus  t.  trivialis  (Linn). 

One  singing  near  “  Warwick  West”  on  April  29th,  1928. 

Wheatear,  (Enanthe  ce,  cetianths  (Linn). 

Rather  scarce  spring  and  autumn  visitor.  One  seen  by  “Warwick 
East,”  May  15th,  1926,  one  by  “Racecourse”,  April  23rd, 
1927,  one  near  the  “  Racecourse”,  April  29th,  1928,  one  at 
Banbury  Reservoir,  Sept.  7th,  1929. 

Little  Owl.  Athene  noctua  vidalii,  A.E.  Brehm. 

One  heard  calling  near  No.  5  on  November  10th,  1929. 

British  Tawny  Owl.  Strix  aluco  Sylvatica,  Shaw. 

One  hooting  beyond  No.  5,  in  the  evening.  November  14th,  1926. 

Wigeon.  Anas penelope  (Linn). 

A  pair  seen  on  No  5  April  20th,  1929. 

Stock-Dove.  Columba  cenas  (Linn) 

Five  seen  flying  across  Coppermill  Lane,  June  9th,  1929.  One 
seen  on  the  21st  of  the  same  month. 

Common  Curlew.  Numenius  a.  arquata  (Linn). 

One  heard  calling,  and  afterwards  seen  in  a  good  light,  as  it  flew 
over  from  the  “Racecourse”  to  No.  5,  on  November  27th, 
1927- 

Herring  Gull.  Larus  a.  argentatus  Pont. 

Two  seen  flying  over  “  Warwick  West,”  August  15th,  1925.  Two 
on  “  Racecourse”,  with  Black  Headed  Gulls,  January  1st,  1928. 
Two  flying  over  Coppermill  Lane,  May  4th,  1929. 

Water  Rail.  Rallies  a.  aquaticus  (Linn). 

One  seen  on  the  “Lower  Maynard”,  during  a  visit  by  the 
Ornithological  Section,  on  March  17th,  1928.  I  was  one  of  the 
eight  members  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  see  this  bird. 


Brambles  of  Kent  and  Surrey  (3) 

By  WILLIAM  WATSON 

DUBUS  adscitus  Genev.  Thinly  distributed;  rather  more  fre- 
■‘'■quent  in  Surrey  than  in  Kent  apparently.  Holwood,  Farn- 
borough,  Keston,  Chislehurst,  Halstead,  Row  Hill,  all  v.c.16; 
Harbledown,  v.c.15;  Reigate,  Addington,  v.c.17.  Known  from 
Ireland,  Wales,  S.  Britain  and  N.W.  France. 

R.  hirtifolius  M.  &  W.  In  J.B.  19x3,  p.141,  Rogers  records 
this  for  Surrey.  I  have  seen  two  examples  from  Surrey  which 
have  been  named  R.  hirtifolius;  they  are  as  follows,  (i)  Ref.  no. 
277.  Meadow  west  of  Reigate  Heath,  Surrey.  17.8.85.  Coll. 
W.  H.  Beeby. “macroacanthus — j.  G.  Baker”  “ R .  hirtifolius  P.  J. 
Muell.  &  Wirtg.  teste  Dr.  Focke.”  W.H.B.  The  specimen  has, 
however,  quite  discolorous  leaves,  and  so  cannot  be  R.  hirtifolius ; 
I  think  it  is  R.  adscitus.  (ii)  Ref.  no.  262.  Rubus  hirtifolius  P.  J. 
Muell.  &  Wirtg.  t.  Focke.  ‘T  place  as  Focke  does  under  pyrarni- 
dalis”  (Babington’s  handwriting).  ‘‘I  agree.  The  first  Surrey 
hirtifolius  that  I  have  seen — W.  Moyle  Rogers.  May  1910.”  This 
is  not  R.  hirtifolius,  either,  in  my  opinion  :  I  identify  it  as  R.leuco- 
trichus  Sudre.  See  below. 

In  J.B.  1895,  P-i64,  Marshall  records  R.  hirtifolius  from  a 
wood  near  Paddlesworth,  East  Kent.  I  have  not  seen  a  specimen. 
A  specimen  from  Hosey  Common,  v.c.  16,  collected  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
Britton,  was  named  R.  hirtifolius  by  Rogers,  but  is,  I  think,  R. 
pyramidalis. 

Sudre  gives  no  British  locality  for  R.  hirtifolius.  I  have  seen 
the  true  plant  on  Mousehold  Heath,  near  Norwich,  and  have  also 
identified  examples  in  Hb.  Druce  which  grew  in  the  midlands  and 
in  County  Down,  Ireland,  respectively. 

Specimens  gathered  by  Ley  at  Ludford,  on  the  borders  of 
Shropshire  and  Herefordshire,  and  named  R.  hirtifolius  bv  Focke, 
are  in  my  opinion  R.  sciaphilus  Lange.  The  descriptions  also  of 
R.  hirtifolius  in  J.B.  1895  and  in  the  Handbook  of  British  Rubi 
appear  to  me  to  apply  to  R.  sciaphilus,  not  to  R.  hirtifolius.  I 
therefore  give  a  description  of  R.  hirtifolius. 

Stem  angled,  sides  flat  or  slightly  concave,  clad  with  long 
spreading  hairs.  Prickles  unequal,  weak,  narrow-based,  patent. 
Leaves  yellowish  green,  digitate,  ciliate  on  the  margins,  strigose 
above  on  the  midrib  and  principal  veins,  velvety  or  softly  hairy 
beneath,  the  veins  pectinate;  at  first  slightly  hoary  beneath.  Basal 
leaflet  with  stalks  5mm.  long.  Basal  and  intermediate  leaflets 
exceptionally  large.  Terminal  leaflet  twice  as  long  as  its  stalk, 
obovate,  sharply  doubly  serrate.  Petiole  long,  flat  above,  prickles 
slender,  falcate,  stipules  broad,  with  stalked  glands  and  acicles  on 
the  margin. 
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Flowering  branch  angled,  flexuous,  hirsute.  Leaves  large, 
5-3  nate.  Terminal  leaflet  obovate  acuminate,  with  a  rounded, 
entire  or  emarginate,  more  or  less  narrowed  base.  Stipules  and 
bracteoles  conspicuous.  Panicle  elongate,  cylindrical,  rather  lax, 
sometimes  with  ovate  or  lanceolate  leaves  to  the  apex.  Rachis 
hirsute,  armed  with  slender  declining  prickles  and  many  stalked 
glands  and  acicles.  Flowers  small,  petals  pink,  obovate.  Stamens 
about  as  long  as  the  green  styles.  Calyx  segments  ovate  acuminate, 
appendiculate,  glandular  and  aciculate,  patent  or  ascending  after 
flowering. 

K.  mollissimus  Rogers.  Chobham  Ridges,  v.c.  17,  collected 
by  Mr.  C.  E.  Britton.  Charles  Hill,  Tilford,  v.c.  17,  collected  Ly 
Mr.  C.  E.  Salmon.  Also  reported  from  Cuttmill,  and  near  Horsall, 
v.c.  17,  on  good  authority.  I  have  seen  no  Kentish  example,  nor 
known  it  to  be  reported  from  Kent. 

Focke  in  his  monograph  identifies  R.  mollissimus  with  R.  sub - 
canus  P.  J.  Muell.  R.  subcanus,  however,  posseses  an  abundance 
of  slender  stalked  glands  and  acicles  of  the  quality  found  in  the 
Rubi  glandulosi,  whilst  R.  mollissimus  is  virtually  eglandular.  I 
have  seen  a  bramble,  collected  by  Ley,  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
R.  subcanus  P.J.M.,  but  which  was  named  by  Rogers  as  “R. 
mollissimus ,  a  glandular  form.”  If  such  a  bramble,  so  named  by 
Rogers,  reached  Focke,  it  may  be  the  explanation  of  Focke’s  sur¬ 
prising  conclusion. 

Both  R.  mollissimus  and  R.  danicus  have  hairy  anthers,  but 
R.  danicus  has  glabrous  carpels  and  R.  mollissimus  has  hairy  car¬ 
pels.  In  R.  danicus,  too,  the  leaflets  are  sharply  and  doubly,  rather 
deeply  serrate,  whereas  in  R.  mollissimus — at  any  rate  in  the 
Surrey  R.  mollissimus — they  are  sinuate-lobate  and  denticulate.  In 
R.  danicus  again  the  leaves  are  at  first  grey  felted  beneath,  and 
the  top  leaflets  in  the  panicle  are  permanently  white  felted  beneath  ; 
the  panicle  is  also  long  and  narrow,  the  flowers  are  white  and  the 
petals  not  so  large  nor  so  round  as  in  R.  mollisimus.  The  flowers 
of  R.  mollissimus  are  large,  showy  and  holerythrine,  resembling 
those  of  R.  graUis ;  and  the  panicle  in  well  developed  examples 
is  very  broad. 

R.  mollissimus  extends  to  Wales  and  Ireland,  and  is  stated 

to  have  been  found  in  Normandy. 

R.  pyramidalis  Kalt.  Distributed  but  not  frequent  in  either 
county.  A  small  form,  with  narrow  leaves,  very  softly  hairy, 
among  heather  at  Hayes  Common  and  Seal  Chart,  v.c.  16. 

R.  vestitus  N.  &  W.  Generally  distributed,  occurring  on  all 
soils,  but  most  freely  on  the  chalk  downs  and  clay-with-flints. 

R.  macrothyrsos  Lange.  Frequent  on  the  commons  on  the 
Blackheath  Pebble  Beds  in  N.W.  Kent,  v.c.  16,  and  on  the  county 
border,  v.c.  17.  There  is  a  description  of  the  Kentish  plant  in 
B.E.C.’  Report,  1927,  p.500. 

R.  hirsutissimus  Sud.  &  Ley.  Leith  Hill,  Epsom  Common, 
Witley  Sandhills,  Oxshott  Heath,  Burgh  Heath,  Netley  Heath 
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and  Sheen  Common,  v.c.17.  Identical  with  the  plant  of  Welsh 
Newton,  Herefordshire,  on  which  the  species  was  founded  by 
Sudre  and  A.  Ley.  It  is  the  bramble  referred  to  at  the  foot  of  page 
51  of  the  Handbook  as  a  fairly  frequent  form  in  Surrey,  near  R. 
leucanthemus  P.  J.  Muell.  though  not  identical  with  it.  See  J.B. 
1930  and  B.E.C.  Report,  1927,  p.502. 

R.  leucotrichus  Sudre.  Described  in  Report  of  the  B.E.C.  for 
1927,  p.503.  Skid  Hill  on  the  county  boundary,  v.c.16.  Barnet 
Wood  Road,  Hayes,  v.c.  16.  Farnborough,  v.c.  16,  and  near 
Reigate  Heath,  v.c.17  (collected  by  W.  H.  Beeby),  Park  Down, 
Chipstead  (R.  W.  Robbins),  and  Tooting  Common,  v.c.17.  The 
identification  is  provisional  :  I  have  not  yet  seen  an  authentic  speci¬ 
men.  It  has  probably  passed  hitherto  as  “R.  argentatus ,  forma” 
or  as  “R.  lasioclados ,  flore  rubro,”  and  it  will,  I  think,  prove  to  be 
frequent  in  both  counties. 

R.  andegavensis  Bouvet.  Described  in  B.E.C.  Report,  1927, 
p.500.  Witley  Sandhills,  v.c.17.  Hayes  Common,  v.c.  16;  and 
near  Bimbury,  v.c.  15.  I  have  also  gathered  this  beside  the  Wye, 
under-  the  Great  Doward,  Herefordshire. 

R.  lasioclados  Focke.  A  bramble  found  by  Marshall  at  Paddles- 
worth,  v.c.  15,  was  identified  by  Focke  as  his  R.  lasioclados,  which 
he  had  established  on  specimens  collected  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The 
original  Aix  specimens  and  those  from  Paddlesworth  had  white 
flowers.  Foerster  says  ( Flora  von  Aachen)  that  the  stamens  are 
long  in  the  Aix  bramble  :  Marshall  ( Flora  of  Kent)  that  they  are 
short,  scarcely  exceeding  the  styles,  in  the  Paddlesworth  bramble. 
It  seems  possible  that  the  Kentish  plant  is  not  altogether  identical 
with  the  Aix  plant ;  but  I  am  not  familiar  with  either. 

On  Wrotham  Heath,  v.c.  16,  I  have  observed  a  bramble  which 
comes  between  R.  vestitus  and  R.  conspictius  P.J.M.  I  have  also 
seen  examples  of  the  same  bramble  collected  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Britton 
at  Ivy  Hatch,  v.c.  16,  and  in  more  than  one  locality  near  Amersham, 
Bucks.  It  fruits  perfectly  and  I  think  it  will  prove  to  be  autonom¬ 
ous.  The  stem  is  sharp-angled,  felted  and  thinly  villose,  and  bears 
a  few  pricklets  and  a  few  dark  purple  stalked  glands.  Prickles 
long*  patent,  slender,  tapered  from  a  narrow  base,  flattened.  Leaves 
deep  green,  5nate  pedate;  leaflets  subglabrous  and  shining  above, 
grey  felted,  pubescent  and  rough,  and  with  conspicuous  brown 
veins  beneath.  All  leaflets  with  short  stalks,  imbricate.  Terminal 
leaflet  obovate-suborbicular,  with  a  short  broad  cuspidate  point 
and  a  deeply  emarginate  base.  Teeth  irregularly  serrate,  broad  and 
ovate,  the  principal  teeth  often  repand  and  followed  by  a  sinus 
above.  Petioles  with  long  falcate  prickles  and  high  stipules. 

Flowering  branch  shortly,  densely  hairy  or  pubescent. Terminal 
leaflets  obovate-cuneate,  otherwise  as  on  the  stem.  Panicle  short  and 
broad,  cylindrical,  rounded  at  the  top;  lower  branches  nearly  erect, 
middle  branches  patent ;  armed  with  many  long  slender  deep  purple 
declining,  and  occasionally  patent,  prickles.  Pedicles  felted 
and  hairy,  with  occasional  acicles  and  stalked  glands  not  exceeding 
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the  hair.  Bracts  and  bracteoles  conspicuous,  linear-lanceolate. 
Flower  buds  armed  with  numerous  yellow  acicles.  Flowers  of 
moderate  size.  Petals  oblong-obovate,  narrowed  to  the  claw,  pink, 
densely  pubescent  outside,  glabrous  within  except  just  above  the 
base.  Stamens  white  *o  reddish,  slightly  exceeding  the  green 
styles;  anthers  slightly  pilose.  Young  carpels  hairy.  Calyx  seg¬ 
ments  loosely  reflexed  after  flowering  and  in  fruit. 

This  bramble  comes  very  near  R.  conspicuus  P.J.M.  The  petals 
are,  however,  not  bright  rose-red,  suborbicular,  showy  and  large  ; 
and  the  leaves  and  panicle  are  shortly  hairy,  instead  of  merely 
tomentose.  The  flowers  are  smaller  than  in  either  R.  vestitus  or 
R.  lasioclados. 

R.  lasioclados  var.  angustif  olius  Rogers  is  recorded  by  Rogers 
for  Sevenoaks,  v.c.  16,  and  I  have  seen  it  on  St.  Paul’s  Cray  Com¬ 
mon,  v.c.  16.  I  have  seen  it  also  on  Putney  Heath,  v.c.  17,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  a  form  with  broader  panicle  and  broader  and  more 
incised  leaflets.  The  stem  in  the  usual  form  is  furrowed  and  the 
prickles  hairy.  The  clothing  of  the  stem  consists  of  short  clustered 
hairs  and  minute  felt,  without  stalked  glands  or  pricklets.  I  he 
prickles  are  flattened.  Leaflets  with  a  truncate,  rounded  or  cun- 
eate  base,  narrow  oblong,  or  oblanceolate  ;  points  of  the  teeth  often 
patent.  Intermediate  leaflets  about  as  long  as  the  terminal  leaflet. 
Basal  leaflets  with  stalks  up  to  6mm.  long.  The  panicle  is  cylin¬ 
drical,  usually  about  three  inches  broad,  the  branches  about  5-7 
flowered,  cymose.  Lateral  pedicels  long  and  patent,  often  par¬ 
allel  to  the  rachis.  Panicle  prickles  compressed,  numerous,  long, 
unequal,  some  patent,  some  falcate.  Flowers  rather  small.  Petals 
oval-obovate,  rose-pink,  denticulate.  Stamens  pink,  as  long  as  or 
slightly  longer  than  the  styles.  Styles  yellowish,  sometimes  with 
a  pink  base.  Calyx  sprinkled  with  sessile  glands  and  acicles. 
Calyx  segments  patent  to  erect  at  first  after  flowering  (especially 
if  not  fruiting  well),  afterwards  loosely  reflexed  ;  the  cupules  often 
clad  with  tawny  felt.  Young  carpels  very  pilose. 

R.  idmif olius  x  vestitus  sometimes  It^s  large  flowers  (larger 
than  R.  vestitus)  of  a  strikingly  beautiful  colour.  I  have  seen 
such  plants  between  St.  Mary  Cray  and  Hockenden,  v.c.  16. 

R.  polioclados ,  which  I  described  in  B.E.C.  Report  for  1928, 
is  an  abundant  and  uniform  bramble  in  the  southern  part  of  Epping 
Forest,  and  may  be  looked  for  in  Kent  and  Surrey. 

R.  criniger  Linton.  Abundant  in  Bigberry  Wood,  near  Can¬ 
terbury,  v.c.16.  Recorded  also  by  Rogers  from  Leyboume  Wood 
and  Ryarsh,  v.c.  16.  In  Bigberry  Wood  it  accompanies  R.  grains 
and  R.  chaerophyllus .  It  is  a  strange  circumstance  that  the  same 
three  uncommon  brambles  are  also  to  be  found  together  on  Mouse- 
hold  Heath,  near  Norwich. 

R.  adenanthus  Boulay  &  Gillot.  On  the  3rd  August,  1926,  I 
gathered  a  robust  bramble  in  a  wood  on  chalk  a  little  to  the  east 
of  Banning  Heath,  near  Maidstone,  v.c.  16.  It  agrees  very  well 
with  Rogers’s  description  of  the  Jersey  R.  Adenanthus,  named  for 
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him  by  Focke.  The  stem  is  blunt-angled,  with  flat  striate  sides 
rather  densely  clad  with  long  spreading  and  short  clustered  hairs 
and  scattered  acicles  and  stalked  glands ;  and  becomes  light  fus¬ 
cous  purple.  Prickles  patent,  flattened,  gradually  narrowed,  very 
unequal,  passing  into  pricklets.  Leaves  5nate  subpedate,  leaflets 
slightly  imbricate,  olive  green,  subglabrous  above,  soft  beneath, 
with  short  shining  hairs  on  the  veins  and  a  trace  of  greenish-grey 
felt.  Terminal  leaflet  roundish  obovate,  with  a  large  and  long 
cuspidate  point  and  a  narrowed  emarginate  base,  nearly  lobate,  the 
principal  teeth  angular  and  prominent,  with  patent  mucros;  more 
than  three  times  as  long  as  its  stalk.  Stalks  of  the  basal  leaflets 
about  3mm.  long.  Petioles  with  short  patent  hairs,  and  rather 
long,  nearly  straight  prickles.  Stipules  linear,  inserted  8mm  above 
the  base. 

Panicle  elongated,  interrupted  below,  slightly  narrowed  up¬ 
wards  to  a  rounded  top,  largely  ultra-axillary,  containing  1-2 
simple  leaves  and  broad  gland-fringed  bracteoles  ;  branches  ascend¬ 
ing  2-3  flowered.  (Late  panicles  are  pyramido-corymbose  with  long 
ascending  lower  branches.)  Uppermost  panicle  leaves  grey  felted 
beneath  and  pubescent.  Lower  leaves  ternate,  the  terminal  leaflet 
roundish  or  obovate,  shortly  cuspidate.  Rachis  shaggy,  bearing 
slender  deflexed,  unequal  prickles,  many,  mostly  sunken,  stalked 
glands,  and  a  few  acicles  and  glandular  prickle-bristles.  Pedicels 
with  many  dark  red  short  stalked  glands,  and  many  patent  yellow 
acicular  prickles.  Petals  obovate,  moderately  large,  pink.  Calyx 
segments  long-pointed,  ascending  after  flowering;  grey  felted  and 
pubescent,  sprinkled  with  short-stalked  glands  and  a  few  small 
yellow  acicles.  Stamens  longer  than  the  styles ;  a  few  anthers 
pilose.  Young  carpels  pilose.  Receptacle  hispid. 

In  general  appearance  it  seems  intermediate  between  R.  ads- 
citus  and  R.  radula,  but  also  recalls  the  Corylifolii  in  some  respects. 
It  is  very  robust  :  the  leaves  measure  about  nine  inches  across,  and 
the  terminal  leaflet  is  about  five  inches  long.  Late  panicles  are 
more  closely  and  more  whitely  felted.  Fruiting  normally.  Dis¬ 
tinguished  from  R.  macrostachys  P.J.M.  by  its  pink  flowers  and 
hispid  receptacle.  R.  adenanthus  has  its  headquarters  in  Nor¬ 
mandy. 

R.  Drejeri  G.  Jensen  and  R.  cinerosus  Rogers.  According  to 
the  Flora  of  Kent  Focke  named  a  bramble  from  Plumstead  Com¬ 
mon,  v.c.16,  as  R.  Drejeri,  adding  that  it  was  very  near  the  Con¬ 
tinental  R.  Drejeri.  More  recently  Focke  said  that  he  was  very 
doubtful  whether  the  English  and  the  Danish  R.  Drejeri  were  the 
same.  E.  F.  Linton  also  named  a  Kentish  bramble,  .namely  from 
Blean  Forest,  as  R.  Drejeri  “like  the  Danish  form.”  Marshall 
in  the  Flora  of  Kent  regards  the  two  plants  as  probably  the  var. 
Ley  anus  of  Rogers,  although  in  the  Victoria  County  History  of 
Kent  Marshall  refers  to  them  still  as  R.  Drejeri.  Rogers  himself 
in  his  Handbook  records  R.  Drejeri  for  v.c.15  and  16  “on  what 
seems  reliable  authority”  but  records  R.  cinerosus  for  v.c.16  and 
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17  on  his  own  authority.  Focke  for  his  part  takes  no  account  of 
R.  cinerosus.  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  Kentish  plant  may, 
after  all,  be  distinct  from  R.  Drejeri  type.  I  have  seen  it  at  Hayes, 
Holwood,  Chislehurst,  Bostall  Heath,  Farnborough  Common, 
Eltham  Common,  Bromley  (near  Hayes  Lane),  and  Westwood 
Lane  (Welling),  in  N.W.  Kent,  v.c.  16;  and  at  Streatham  Common, 
v.c.  17.  I  have  seen  the  same  bramble  again  at  Bowsey  Hill, 
Berks.  In  some  of  these  stations  much  of  the  hair  disappears  from 
the  stem,  and  the  undersides  of  the  leaves  pass  from  white  to  grey 
and  green.  Such  a  form  may  have  given  rise  to  the  only  Kentish 
record  for  R.  mucronatus,  since  I  have  found  the  bramble  now 
under  notice,  but  not  R.  mucronatus ,  near  the  station  reported  for 
R.  mucronatus,  viz.  “between  Eltham  and  Queen’s  Wood”;  and 
the  supposed  R.  mucronatus  was,  moreover,  stated  to  be  “a  glan¬ 
dular,  hairy  form,  by  no  means  typical.”  See  Flora  of  Kent,  p.116. 

The  form  occurring  in  the  stations  which  I  have  recorded 
above  varies  a  good  deal  in  vigour;  depauperate  forms  are  fre¬ 
quent.  Generally  it  forms  a  low  and  tangled  bush  with  small  leaves 
and  yellowish  or  brownish  blunt-angled  stems,  covered  with  a 
slight  pruina,  on  the  removal  of  which  by  exposure  they  become 
glossy.  There  are  usually  dusky  patches  at  the  insertion  of  the 
leaves  and  leaflets.  The  leaflets  are  shortly  stalked,  contiguous  or 
overlapping  one  another.  The  terminal  leaflet  is  suborbicular  or 
obovate,  cuspidate  or  mucronate.  The  panicle  is  long  and  tapered, 
the  upper  branches  patent  and  cymose.  All  prickles  are  weak, 
straight  or  nearly  straight,  and  declining.  The  petals  are  pinkish 
above,  much  paler  beneath,  roundish  obovate,  small.  The  styles 
are  greenish  and  unusually  short  and  collected  into  a  compact  head, 
which  is  exceeded  by  the  stamens. 

I  have  already  in  the  London  Naturalist  for  1927,  at  page  14, 
referred  to  a  frequent  bramble  in  Kent  and  Surrey  which  has  some¬ 
times  been  identified  as  R.  Gelertii  Frid.,  and  I  shall  return  to  this 
below.  A  bramble,  however,  which  comes  near  to  the  true  R. 
Gelertii,  is  to  be  found  in  some  abundance  in  the  Forest  of  Blean, 
v.c.  15.  I  have  seen  it  again  from  Stapleton  Wood,  Hereford¬ 
shire,  and  from  Mousehold  Heath,  near  Norwich.  A  description 
and  remarks  appear  in  the  B.E.C.  Report  for  1928,  p.784,  under 
R.  chaerophyllus  Sag.  &  W.  Schultze. 

R.  alterniflorus  M.  &  L.  The  stations  for  this  bramble  in  all 
three  vice  counties  are  too  numerous  to  need  to  be  specified  ;  it  is 
perhaps  more  abundant  on  the  commons  close  to  London  than 
anywhere  else.  1  have  seen  it  on  sand,  clay,  gravel  and  a  chalky 
clay  ;  in  the  open  and  in  the  shade.  In  the  sun  the  leaves  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  white  felted  beneath,  but  in  the  shade  they  are  much  greener 
beneath  and  more  hairy.  The  clothing  of  the  panicle  also  is  affected 
by  shade,  combined  perhaps  with  a  more  plentiful  supply  of  mois¬ 
ture  in  the  soil.  The  panicles  are  partly  developed  on  soils  deficient 
in  mineral  salts,  e.g.,  on  Hayes  Common.  The  glandulosity  of  the 
panicles  varies  somewhat  in  different  examples,  and  I  have  some 
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evidence  that  it  diminishes  as  the  plant  ages ;  but  genetic  causes  are 
probably  more  largely  responsible  for  such  differences.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  description  is  based  on  several  years’  observations  of  the 
growing  plant. 

Stem  green,  mottled  with  red  in  shade,  at  length  wholly  red 
in  the  open,  glaucescent,  sub-glabrous;  cylindrical  below,  blunt  to 
sharp-angled  above ;  with  many  sessile  glands  and  occasional 
stalked  glands  and  pricklets.  Prickles  straight,  unequal,  lance¬ 
olate,  yellow  on  a  bright  crimson  base,  patent,  a  few  much  deflexed. 

Leaves  3~5nate  pedate,  becoming  subcoriaceous,  glabrous 
above,  white  or  grey  felted  and  with  many  short  shining  hairs  be¬ 
neath.  Petioles  red,  with  many  hooked  prickles,  and  semi- 
adpressed  hairs  directed  upwards ;  stipules  high.  Leaflets  contigu¬ 
ous,  moderately  large,  broad,  obovate  or  oval,  or  subrhomboid, 
with  a  moderately  long,  rather  cuspidate  point ;  somewhat  doubly 
dentate,  many  mucros  curved.  Basal  leaflets  rather  long  stalked. 

Panicle  large  (often  2oin.  long)  pyramidal,  with  a  subcylindri- 
cal  blunt-ended  head  formed  chiefly  of  3-5  flowered  branches,  and 
with  very  long  compound  ascending  lower  branches ;  leafy  to  the 
top,  upper  bracts  lanceolate,  white  felted  beneath,  bracteoles  sub- 
foliaceous.  Leaves  rather  coarsely  incise  dentate.  Panicle  rachis 
dark  purple,  closely  felted  and  thinly  hairy,  with  many  sessile 
glands  and  a  few,  or  rather  many,  long  stalked  glands.  Prickles 
straight  or  nearly  straight,  slender,  deflexed,  very  unequal,  often 
mixed  with  patent  prickles.  Pedicels  with  many  prickles. 

Petals  large,  deep  pink  at  first,  soon  fading  except  on  the 
margins,  claw  yellowish  ;  oval  or  slightly  obovate,  the  apex  notched, 
or  the  apex  and  the  sides  irregularly  bluntly  dentate.  Stamens 
pinkish  or  white,  at  length  red,  far  exceding  the  yellowish  green, 
rosy-based  or  wholly  red  styles.  Young  carpels  conspicuously 
pilose,  even  after  the  fruit  has  changed  colour.  Calyx  segments 
with  long  slender  points  loosely  reflexed  throughout,  with  a  dis¬ 
position  to  become  patent  or  erect,  clothed  with  greyish  or  yellow¬ 
ish  green  felt  and  shining  adpressed  hairs,  many  sessile  glands, 
and  sparse  shortly  stalked  glands  and  prickles.  Fruit  large,  broadly 
ovoid,  fuscous  then  black,  the  carpels  exceptionally  large.  Fruit 
freely  produced  but  the  crop  not  all  ripened — a  common  defect  in 
our  discolorous  brambles. 


A  Dipterous  Leaf-miner  in 

CEPHALANTHERA  GRANDIFLORA 

By  J  .  C.  ROBBINS,  F.E.S. 

(jTjVUR  native  plants  of  the  order  Orchidaceae  are  so  little  subject  to 
the  attacks  of  insects  that  I  was  greatly  interested  to  find  mined 
leaves  on  several  plants  of  the  white  helleborine,  Cephalanthera  grandi- 
flora ,  Gray,  on  the  North  Downs  above  Tandridge,  Surrey,  on  30th 
June,  1929.  I  therefore  took  a  stem  bearing  a  leaf  in  which  a  larva 
was  still  feeding,  and  placed  it  in  a  jar  with  some  earth.  On  21st  July, 
1929,  a  small  fly  with  a  brownish  body,  reddish  eyes  and  whitish 
legs,  appeared  in  the  jar,  and  I  found  that  it  had  emerged  from  a  reddish- 
brown  puparium  1-2  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  This  fly  has 
been  identified  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Edwards,  of  the  Natural  History  Museum, 
as  Chylizosoma  vittatum ,  Mg.,  a  Cordylurid  formerly  placed  in  the 
genus  Parallelomma. 

The  genus  Chylizosoma  contains  two  other  European  species,  C. 
medium ,  Beck.,  which  is  on  the  British  list,  and  C.  paridis,  Her.,  which 
has  yet  to  be  found  in  this  country.  All  three  species  are  leaf-miners, 
apparently  confined  to  the  orders  Liliaceae  and  Orchidaceae,  a  fact 
that  suggests,  as  Hering  (1924)  has  pointed  out,  that  there  is  a  closer 
relationship  between  these  two  orders  than  botanists  have  generally 
recognised.  Most  of  the  available  information  on  the  food-plants  of 
Chylizosoma  has  been  obtained  by  Hendel  and  Hering  in  Austria  and 
Germany.  The  records  up  to  1926  have  been  summarised  by  Hendel 
(1926)  ;  a  few  additional  ones  have  been  published  by  Hering  (1928). 
C.  vittatum  has  been  recorded  from  Listera  ovata ,  Br.,  Cephalanthera 
rubra .  Rich.,  Epipactis pa/ustris,  Sw,,  E.  rubiginosa,  Gaud.,  Gymnadetua 
conopsea,  Br.,  Platanthera  bifolia,  Reich.,  Polygonatum  verticillatum. 
AH.,  Maianthemum  bifolium,  Schmidt,  and  Paris  quadrifolia ,  L.  ;  C 
medium  from  Polygonatum  multidorum ,  All,,  P.  officinale ,  All.,  P 
verticillatum ,  and  Mianthemum  bifoliu7n  ;  C.  paridis  from  Paris  quadri¬ 
folia  and  Maianthemum  bifolium.  Records  from  Cyprepedium  calceolus , 
L.,  Epipactis  latifoha ,  Sw.,  Orchis  mascula ,  L.,  and  Ophrys  fuciflora  L., 
almost  certainly  refer  to  C.  vittatum .  An  undetermined  species  has 
been  found  in  Convallaria  tnajalis .  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  all  three 
species  have  been  bred  from  Maianthemum ,  whereas  two  have  been  bred 
from  Paris  and  two  from  Polygynatum.  So  far  C  vittatum  is  the  only 
species  from  Orchidaceae. 
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Editorial  Notes 

HTHE  Publications  Committee  once  again  desire  to  express  their 
-**-  indebtedness  to  all  those  members  who  have  so  kindly  helped  in 
the  compilation  of  the  present  volume  by  articles  and  notes  for  publi¬ 
cations  and  by  donations  to  the  Publications  Fund  by  which  the  issue 
has  been  made  possible. 

The  Year’s  Work 

The  high  standard  of  papers,  meetings  and  sectional  work  has  been 
well  maintained  throughout  the  year,  and  these  pages  can  only  record 
a  small  fraction  of  the  total  work  achieved. 

We  here  express  our  thanks  to  those  visitors,  Messrs.  F.  H. 
Mansfcrd,  W.  H.  Spreadbury,  T.  J.  Evans,  and  E.  F.  Pollock,  who 
very  kindly  came  to  lecture  to  us. 

Exhibitions 

The  spring  exhibition  was  again  a  success,  both  in  the  way  of 
tabled  exhibits  and  of  lectures,  but  the  autumn  one,  coming  as  it  did 
early  in  September  in  fine  weather  and  the  holiday  period,  failed  to 
draw  a  good  gathering,  though  some  interesting  specimens  were  dis¬ 
played.  At  the  spring  exhibition  there  was  a  varied  and  interesting 
show  of  specimens  and  other  exhibits  by  more  than  twenty  members. 
Among  these  were  the  following  :  — 

Archaeology  ; 

W.  C.  Forster: — (i)  Royal  Commission  on  Historical  Monu¬ 
ments.  London—  Roman. 

(2)  Ashridge  Stained  Glass  Window,  German 
16th  Century. 

G.  J.  B.  Fox  : — Flint  arrowheads 

A.  J.  Mason  : — Large  photographs,  Architecture. 

Botany  : 

A.  J.  Mason  : — Large  photographs,  Botany, 

R.  W,  Robbins  : — The  Order  Geraniaceae. 

Aristolochia  dematitis  and  rotufida. 

Iberis  amara. 

Ultnus  minor ,  etc. 

Entomology  : 

R.  W.  Robbins  : — Bleached  var.  of  E.jurtina. 

L.  sibylla ,  and  D.  paphia  from  Surrey. 

A.  coridon,  sky  blue  vars. 

G.  W.  Waller  : — Small  case  of  Butterflies. 

Rey  Palmer  : — Series  of  24  photographs  illustrating  the  transforma¬ 
tion  of  the  Dragonfly  Aeschna  cyanea. 
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C.  Bramwell  Smith  : — Butterflies  from  Vernet-les-Bains,  French 
Pyrenees. 

G.  Talbot,  for  J.  J.  Joicey  : — The  Pierine  genus  Delias.  Five 
cases  containing  60  species  and  88  specimens  illustrating  the 
whole  genus. 

O.  A.  Alexander  : — Euchloe  cardamines ,  dwarf  specimen. 

Lycaena  bellargus ,  var.  Vanessa  nrticae ,  var. 
Lycaena  medon ,  var.  Dryas  paphia,  asy- 
metrical  specimen.  Apatura  iris ,  var.  iole 
from  the  Sir  Vauncey  Harpur  Crewe  collection 
K.  Marshman  Wattson  : — Nest  of  Common  Wasp. 

Miss  C  Longfield  : — Sympetrum  sanguineum ,  males  from  County 
Cork;  a  new  record  for  Ireland.  (2)  Camouflage  in  Nature. 
How  resting  butterflies  conceal  themselves.  Examples  from 
India 

C.  L.  Collenette  Two  traps  for  catching  tropical  butterflies  in 
trees,  at  some  height  from  the  ground. 

Ornithology ; 

C.  L.  Collenette  : — (with  R.  W.  Hale)  Photos  of  traps  for  bird 
ringing,  with  an  actual  trap, 

Miss  A.  Hibbert  Ware  : — Bird’s  nests  containing  unusual  features. 

P.  W.  Horn  : — A  series  of  mounted  birds  and  models,  to  illustrate 

one  of  the  methods  by  which  birds  are  mounted  for  exhibi¬ 
tion. 

A.  Holte  Macpherson  : — Skin  of  Little  Auk. 

A.  W.  G.  Kingsbury  Photographs  of  Birds  and  Nests.  (About 
two  dozen  in  number  ) 

R.  W.  Hale  : — Exhibit  arranged  to  advertise  and  illustrate  the 

ringing  scheme. 

W.  E.  Glegg  : — Exhibit  of  Malay  Birds,  with  notes. 

S.  Boardman  :  —  25  small  reproductions  of  “Wild  Fowl”  by 

Roland  Green. 

A.  Richardson,  P.  J.  Hanson  and  others.  Skins  and  other 
specimens. 


Plant-Galls. 

M.  Niblett  : — Galls  from  various  species  of  Sa/ix. 

H.  J.  Burkill : — A  number  of  pressed  and  mounted  specimens  of 
galls. 

Bird  Pictures 

Mr.  Roland  Green’s  third  successive  show  of  pictures  of  bird-life, 
which  was  opened  by  Lord  Desborough  at  Ackerman’s  Galleries,  New 
Bond  Street,  on  November  12th  proved  to  be  even  more  successful 
and  full  of  interest  than  its  predecessors.  With  so  many  pictures  of 
striking  beauty  it  is  difficult  to  confine  mention  to  a  few,  but  the 
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Avocets  over  the  Broads,  the  flights  of  swans,  and  the  delicate  work 
on  the  Ringed  Plovers  were  particularly  a  sight  of  joy  to  the  ornitho¬ 
logist. 

Our  Travellers 

Mr.  C.  L.  Collenette  has  been  abroad  as  one  of  the  naturalists 
attached  to  the  Anglo  Italian  Frontier  Commission  in  Somaliland. 
Miss  C.  E.  Longfield  has  been  travelling  in  the  East  Indies  during  the 
winter,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Kaye  has  again  gone  to  the  West  Indies.  We 
shall  hope  to  hear  interesting  papers  from  these  members  later. 

Library 

The  publication  of  the  Library  Catalogue  a  year  ago  has  led  to 
increased  use  being  made  of  the  books.  A  list  of  the  more  recent 
additions  to  the  shelves  is  given  in  this  volume,  and  for  convenience 
the  particulars  of  these  books  have  been  printed  on  a  separate  sheet 
which  is  issued  with  this  volume  so  that  members  may  add  it  as  a 
supplement  to  the  catalogue. 

Annual  Dinner 

The  4th  annual  dinner  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  12th 
March  1929  at  7.30  p.m.  in  the  Queen’s  Room  of  the  Holborn 
Restaurant,  Kingsway,  W.i. 

This  function  had  not  previously  been  held  at  the  “  Holborn  ” 
and  the  experiment  was  tried  of  having  an  informal  re-union  at  6.30 
p.m.  preceding  the  dinner,  in  order  that  members  and  their  friends 
might  be  afforded  an  opportunity  of  social  intercourse,  and  also  to 
allow  time  for  introductions,  etc.  This  innovation  met  with  general 
approval  and  it  is  proposed  to  continue  it  for  the  future. 

Owing  to  an  epidemic  of  influenza,  several  members  and  guests 
who  had  intended  to  be  present  were  prevented  from  joining  us,  but 
49  sat  down  to  dinner  and  an  enjoyable  evening  was  spent. 

The  Dinner  may  now  be  said  to  constitute  one  of  the  settled  events 
of  the  Society’s  yearly  programme,  and  annually  it  attracts  an  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  members  to  whom  such  functions  appeal. 
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THE  society  has  had  in  1929  a  very  successful  year.  The  research 
carried  out  by  the  various  sections  has  been  assiduous  and  has 
thereby  added  considerably  to  the  science  of  Natural  History.  Each 
section  has  increased  its  numbers,  and  the  total  of  new  members  amounts 
to  51.  There  has  been  an  attrition  of  16,  leaving  a  net  gain  of  35 
members.  The  associates  also  have  increased  by  2  (7  new  less  5 
lost).  This  is  all  to  the  good  and  indicates  that  yet  more  individuals 
are  tending  to  organize  their  efforts  in  the  cause  of  Natural  History. 

Attendance  at  the  indoor  meetings  has  reached  an  average  of 
exactly  54,  which  is  the  highest  yet  attained,  but  this  is  still  not  so  high 
a  percentage  as  it  should  be  with  our  membership  of  about  250,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  still  more  members  will  each  resolve  to  support  our 
lecturers. 

The  syllabus  has  been  a  worthy  one,  the  lectures  having  been  of  a 
very  high  order.  Particular  reference  must  be  made  to  the  extra  fixture, 
when  Mr.  A.  E.  Pollock,  J.P.,  F.R.G.S.,  R.A.O.U.  of  New  South  Wales, 
kindly  gave  us  a  lecture  on  “  The  Great  Barrier  Reef  of  Australia. ” 
This  proved  remarkably  popular,  and  fully  justified  the  large  audience 
that  came  to  it. 

During  the  year  the  society  had  to  deplore  the  death  of  an  honor¬ 
ary  member,  Mr.  G.  F.  H.  Grant,  who  had  been  a  good  friend  for  very 
many  years.  And  late  in  the  year  another  grievous  gap  in  our  ranks 
was  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  E.  Chapman,  chairman  of  the  Archaeo¬ 
logical  Section. 

The  Chingford  Branch  sustained  a  great  loss  in  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Samuelson,  whose  energetic  efforts  had  maintained  the  branch 
successfully  for  seventeen  years,  and  that  through  very  troublous  times. 
He  has  been  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  society. 

Professor  Greenwood  has  accepted  the  invitation  to  become  an  hon¬ 
orary  vice-president,  thus  further  strengthening  our  list  of  distinguished 
men. 

The  new  library  catalogue  was  published  during  the  year  and  has 
resulted  in  an  increased  interest  in  our  library  among  the  members. 

The  Treasurer  has,  for  his  fifteenth  year  of  office,  a  very  favourable 
report  to  make.  This  is  printed  elsewhere  in  full.  From  it  will  be  seen 
that  our  income  passed  the  ^100  mark,  and  the  balance  that  can 
be  transferred  to  the  “Special  Account”  is  the  gratifying  sum  of  ,£35. 
The  “London  Naturalist”  Fund  has  just  maintained  itself,  but  this 
result  has  been  secured  again  only  by  subscriptions  from  members.  If 
each  would  make  a  point  of  introducing  at  least  one  new  member  every 
year  this  additional  individual  burden  would  be  obviated,  and  the 
society  would  be  able  to  meet  the  total  expenses  of  publication. 
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In  conclusion  the  Council  would  urge  members  : — (i)  to  prosecute 
their  researches  and  place  the  results  before  the  various  recorders  (2) 
to  attend  the  meetings  regularly  and  use  the  library  and  collections,  and 
(3)  to  introduce  new  members — and  so  help  to  further  and  consolidate 
our  prosperity. 


A.  B,  Hornblower, 

Hon.  Gen.  Sec. 


Archaeology 


number  of  members  is  about  the  same  as  last  year.  There 


-u-  have  been  several  new  members,  but  these  balance  resignations 
from  the  Society. 

The  section  has  made  eleven  excursions,  on  which  seven 
Mediaeval  churches,  one  City  church,  the  Tower  of  London  and  the 
British  and  Soane  Musuems  have  been  visited.  Records  have  been 
made  of  St.  Sepulchres,  Kingsdown  and  Darenth  Churches.  The 
attendances  have  been  good,  averaging  12  a  meeting. 

There  have  been  two  sectional  meetings  at  Winchester  House. 
One  was  a  joint  meeting  with  the  Ramblers  at  which  Mr.  L.  J. 
Tremayne  gave  a  talk  on  “  Great  Buildings  in  the  Society’s  District.” 
At  the  other  Mr.  G.  J.  B.  Fox  read  a  paper  on  “Wing  Church.” 

The  section  sustained  a  great  loss,  owing  to  the  resignation  of  its 
chairman,  Mr.  E.  Chapman,  through  ill  health.  It  was  fortunate  how¬ 
ever  in  obtaining  Mr.  W.  C.  Cocksedge  as  Mr.  Chapman’s  successor. 
Our  member  Miss  Veitch  has  kindly  undertaken  to  manifold  the 
notices.  This  has  resulted  in  a  great  improvement  in  such  notices. 


THE  section  has  received  with  regret  the  resignation  of  Mr.  E.  B. 

Bishop  as  Botanical  Recorder,  which  position  he  has  filled  since 
1914.  He  took  over  the  office  from  the  late  Mr,  C.  S.  Nicholson,  and 
at  the  same  time  commenced  recording  for  the  southern  division  of  the 
Society’s  area,  which  had  previously  been  untouched.  Mr.  Bishop 
kindly  provided,  at  his  own  expense,  the  sheets  upon  which  the  records 
for  the  southern  area  are  kept. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Robbins  has  kindly  taken  over  the  office  thus  vacated. 
It  is  hoped  that  members  will  send  in  more  lists,  especially  of  the  com¬ 
moner  species,  with  a  view  to  completing  the  gaps  in  the  records. 
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With  the  exception  of  some  species  and  forms  in  the  critical  genera 
of  Rubus,  Rosa  and  Euphrasia,  some  of  which  have  not  yet  been 
definitely  determined,  the  only  new  species  added  to  our  lists  this  year 
are  : — 

(1)  Eranthis  hyemalis  Salis.,  the  Winter  Aconite,  fully  estab¬ 

lished  in  a  wood  near  Godstone. 

(2)  Reseda  alba  L„  a  casual  on  the  railway  embankment  near 

Woodford. 

Some  interesting  local  plants  such  as  Teucrium  Botrys,  Thesium 
humifusum ,  Herminium  monorchis ,  have  been  re-observed  in 
stations  already  recorded. 

A  number  of  obvious  gaps  in  the  divisional  records  have  been 
filled  and  a  few  extensions  of  interest  have  been  noted,  such  as 
Thalictrum  flavum  in  Epping  Forest,  division  9,  Dipsacus  pilosus  at 
Oxted,  division  19,  and  two  new  Surrey  stations  for  Luzula  sylvatica, 
both  in  division  19.  There  are  still,  however,  many  of  the  commoner 
plants  yet  to  be  recorded  from  certain  divisions  as  our  published  records 
show. 

Outdoor  excursions  have  been  arranged  during  the  year,  and  the 
section  has  endeavoured  to  provide  at  least  one  per  month.  Five  of 
these  meetings  were  arranged  with  a  view  to  seeing  special  plants  in 
situ.  In  every  case  this  object  was  attained,  and  members  have  seen 
Eranthis  hyemalis ,  Fritillaria  Meleagris ,  Anemone  Pulsatilla ,  Asarum 
europeum ,  Iberia  amara ,  Spiranthes  autumnahs,  Gentiana  Pneumonanthe 
and  the  rare  grass  Agrostis  setacea  in  West  Surrey. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  meeting  was  held  in  March  when  mem¬ 
bers  visited  the  South  London  Botanical  Institute. 

Two  indoor  meetings  have  been  held  at  Winchester  House,  at  one 
of  which  Miss  D.  W.  M.  Cunningham  read  a  paper  entitled  “Food  from 
the  Soil  and  those  who  prepare  it.”  In  addition  the  section  provided 
an  interesting  debate  for  a  general  meeting  of  the  society  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  justification  of  the  artificial  introduction  of  new  species,  and 
the  formation  of  new  localities  for  existing  species  of  the  British  Flora. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  section  have  purchased  a  copy  of  the 
Report  of  the  Botanical  Exchange  Club,  which  is  being  circulated 
among  the  subscribing  members.  The  report  contains  matter  of  current 
botanical  interest,  and  it  is  hoped  to  continue  the  scheme.  The 
volumes  have  been  bound  in  serviceable  covers,  and  will  be  presented 
to  the  library  for  reference  purposes  after  circulation. 

Herman  Spooner, 

•  Chairman. 


Entomology 

HP  WO  sectional  meetings  have  been  held.  On  28th  May  Mr.  R.  W. 

Robbins  gave  a  paper  on  “  Some  comparisons  of  British  and  Swiss 
Rhopalocera.”  On  17th  September  the  paper  arranged  for  the  even¬ 
ing  was  unfortunately  not  forthcoming,  so  the  meeting  spent  the  time 
discussing  various  topics  relating  to  the  insects  seen  during  the  year. 

Six  outings  have  been  carried  through,  the  places  visited  being — 
Bookham  Common  on  22nd  June;  Chalfont,  29th  June;  Ranmore 
Common  10th  August;  Eynsford  24th  August;  Sunningdale  7th 
September;  and  Epping  Forest  (Larva  hunt)  5th  October. 

Records  for  the  year  for  Lepidoptera  have  not  been  numerous,  and 
the  summer  seems  to  have  been  a  poor  one  for  most  members.  The 
feature  that  stands  out  most  is  the  spread  eastwards  of  Po/ygonta  c-album 
which  was  reported  from  various  places,  and  again  turned  up  in  the 
same  garden  at  Twickenham  as  it  was  seen  in  last  year.  Further  details 
of  Rhopalocera  are  listed  in  the  synopsis  of  records  sent  in  by  various 
members. 

In  other  Orders  a  similar  scarcity  seems  to  have  prevailed.  There 
was  a  welcome  absence  of  House  Flies,  and  for  most  of  the  summer,  of 
Wasps.  Midges  also  were  not  in  objectionable  evidence,  though  a  large 
number  of  species  inducing  gall  formation  were  noticed,  as  can  be  seen 
from  the  list  supplied  by  the  Plant-Galls  Section.  In  September,  how¬ 
ever,  large  numbers  of  Tipula  swarmed  into  houses,  and  with  them  came 
many  Ophion  attracted  by  light,  the  only  species  of  Ichneumon  fly  that 
seemed  to  be  at  all  plentiful. 

A  Sawfly,  Periclista  pubescens  Zadd,  was  twice  observed  on  19th 
May  on  Fetcham  Downs,  Surrey,  ovipositing  in  Oak  buds.  This  is  a 
fresh  county  record  for  the  species,  which  seems  to  have  been  reported 
previously  only  from  Devon  and  Somerset.  Another  Sawfly,  Amaurone- 
matus  unicalus  Zadd.  of  which  several  specimens  were  taken  on  Sallow 
flowers  at  Oxshott,  Surrey,  on  18th  April  was  previously  known  as 
British  only  from  a  single  specimen  from  South  Devon. 

On  10th  August  several  specimens  of  the  Earwig,  Labia  minor , 
Linn,  were  observed  flying  below  the  east  end  of  Ranmore  Common. 

Some  species  of  Aphides  were  very  conspicuous,  especially 
Eriosoma  ianuginosum  Hartig,  and  E.  u/mosedens  Marchal,  curling  the 
leaves  of  Elms.  Pemphigus populi  Courchet,  was  found  on  Populus  nigra 
Linn,  in  Shropshire,  an  addition  to  the  British  list.  Masses  of  the 
flocculence  due  to  P.  pi/aginis  Fonsc.  were  noted  near  Reigate  on 
Gnaphalium  in  September.  Another  interesting  species,  Ca/lipterus 
juglandis  Frisch,  was  observed  in  some  numbers  on  Juglans  regia  Linn, 
in  Shropshire. 


H.  J.  Burkill,  Hon.  Sec. 


Ornithology 


HP  WO  sectional  meetings  were  held,  at  which  the  following  papers 
were  read : — 1st  January,  “  Field  Notes  ”  by  Mr.  A.  W.  G. 
Kingsbury,  and  “The  Grassholm  Gannet  Rookery”  by  Mr.  H.  N. 
Southern;  15th  October,  “The  Nightjar,”  by  Mr.  David  Lack.  All 
were  illustrated  with  lantern  slides. 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Society  on  3rd  December, 
Mr.  W.  E.  Glegg,  F.Z.S.,  M  B.O.U.  gave  as  his  Presidential  address 
”  The  Birds  of  Middlesex  since  1866  ”. 

On  17th  November,  members  visited  the  Ornithological  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Natural  History  Museum  when  Mr.  N.  B.  Kinnear, 
C.M.Z.S.,  M.B.O.U.,  kindly  indicated  difference  of  plumage  in  the 
Pipits  and  Wagtails,  and  in  other  species  closely  allied  to  each  other. 

The  popularity  of  the  field  meetings  was  well  maintained,  and 
although  on  several  occasions  the  weather  was  extremely  bad,  there 
was  an  average  attendance  of  11.4  at  the  28  meetings  held.  123  differ¬ 
ent  species  were  identified,  with  an  average  of  39.9  at  each  meeting. 
Fifteen  sub-districts  of  the  Society’s  area  were  visited  during  the  year. 

The  field  meetings  were  held  in  the  following  localities  Tring 
(2  visits),  Virginia  Water,  Kent  Marshes  (2  visits),  Higham’s  Park, 
Shoreham,  Walthamstow  Reservoirs,  Staines.  Chipperfield  Common, 
Epping  Forest  (3  visits),  Chenies,  Boxhill,  Wanstead  Park,  Bookham 
Common,  Richmond  Park,  Danbury  (Essex),  Sevenoaks,  Brentwood, 
Hackhurst  Downs,  Downside,  Thames  Marshes,  Selsdon,  Otford, 
Botany  Bay  and  Broxbourne. 

Ringing 

The  year  showed  another  splendid  increase  in  the  Society’s  returns 
under  the  British  Birds  marking  scheme.  Schedules  relating  to  1327 
birds  of  45  species  were  sent  in,  as  compared  with  1188  birds  of  60 
species  in  1928  and  490  of  40  species  in  1927.  Eleven  ringers  took 
part  in  the  work,  and  particular  mention  should  again  be  made  of  Mr. 
P.  A.  D.  Hollom  who  ringed  the  remarkable  number  of  921  birds.  We 
are  also  indebted  to  our  correspondents  Messrs.  C.  S.  Clarke  and  D.  A. 
Hawgood  for  their  help. 

The  following  four  birds  have  been  reported  as  recovered  : — 

(1)  An  Adult  Starling  ringed  at  Enfield  by  Mr.  S.  G.  Poock 
on  27th  October,  1925  and  recovered  where  ringed  on  3rd  March, 
1929  by  Miss  J.  Atkinson. 

(2)  A  young  Starling  ringed  at  Norwich  for  the  Society  on 
23rd  May,  1927,  and  recovered  near  where  ringed  on  30th 
January,  1929  by  J.  H.  Bennet. 

(3)  A  blackbird  ringed  as  a  nestling  near  Worthing,  for  the 
Society  on  24th  May  1928  and  recovered  where  ringed  on  19th 
February,  1929  by  the  ringer. 
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(4)  An  adult  Redbreast  ringed  at  Bruton,  Somerset  for  the 
Society  on  19th  February,  1928,  and  recovered  where  ringed  on 
23rd  February,  1928  and  again  on  15th  February,  1929,  by  the 
ringer. 

A  list  has  beeen  compiled  giving  particulars  of  all  ringed  birds 
recovered  within  the  Society’s  district,  and  of  all  those  ringed  within 
the  district  and  recovered  either  inside  or  outside  the  area.  This 
list  covers  the  whole  time  the  bird  ringing  scheme  has  been  in  oper¬ 
ation.  (See  p.90). 

Reading  Circles 

The  reading  circles  continue  to  expand,  and  at  present  there  are 
six  copies  of  British  Birds  circulating  among  46  members,  as  against 
five  copies  among  38  members  in  1928.  Also  owing  to  the  continued 
generosity  of  Miss  M.  G.  L.  Best,  The  Scottish  Naturalist  is  circulating 
among  19  members,  and  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Hardiman, 
10  members  are  sharing  the  Revue  d'Histoire  Naturetle.  Mr.  A.  Holte 
Macpherson  has  also  presented  for  circulation  one  number  of  the 
American  Geographic  Magazine  containing  an  article  on  “  Bird  ringing.” 


Collections 

Twenty-three  photographs  have  been  added  to  the  photographic 
collection  this  year,  bringing  the  total  to  181  sheets. 

The  bird-skin  collection  has  received  one  addition. 

Over  40  new  members  and  one  associate  have  joined  the  section 
during  the  year,  and,  deducting  8  resignations,  there  is  a  total  member¬ 
ship  of  162  as  at  31st  December,  1929. 

The  thanks  of  the  section  are  due  to  the  correspondents  who  have 
kindly  furnished  notes  and  records  during  the  year. 

H.  A.  Littlejohn,  Hon.  Sec. 


Ornithological  Records  of  the  London  Area 

Birds  observed  within  20  miles  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 

AFTER  our  preliminary  list  was  compiled  Mr.  A.  Holte 
Macpherson ’s  paper,  “A  List  of  the  Birds  of  Inner  London,” 
appeared  in  British  Birds,  Vol  XXII,  March,  19291  ond  this, 
together  with  a  search  through  the  volumes  of  British  Birds,  has 
revealed  several  additional  records  for  our  area. 

There  has  been  an  encouraging  increase  of  reports  sent  in 
but  there  is  still  a  need  for  more,  especially  from  divisions  in  the 
east  and  south  and  particularly  of  breeding  species  from  all  divi¬ 
sions.  It  has  not  been  possible  in  compiling  the  following  lists  to 
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include  all  records  received,  but  these  will  be  made  use  of  when  a 
revised  list  is  being  prepared.  The  following  table  gives  the 
results  to  December,  1929,  for  each  division  : — 


No.  of  Div. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 

12 

No. of  Species 
Recorded 

64 

92 

i39 

129 

90 

x49 

108 

140 

1 27 

85 

86 

92 

No. of  Species 
rec.  Nesting 

10 

58 

32 

82 

35 

69 

44 

58 

79 

50 

50 

30 

No.  of  Div. 

*3 

l5 

16 

*7 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

No. of  Species 
Recorded 

114 

142 

91 

96 

98 

82 

87 

77 

64 

47 

61 

53 

No. of  Species 
rec.  Nesting 

63 

58 

32 

24 

41 

38 

27 

21 

13 

15 

6 

7 

This  makes  a  total  of  194  species  (92  of  them  nesting)  north 
of  the  Thames ;  and  166  species  (89  nesting)  south  of  the  Thames. 

To  facilitate  the  work  of  recording,  members  are  asked  to 
keep  records  of  the  section  north  of  the  Thames  separate  from 
those  of  the  south  and  to  send  the  former  to  Mr.  H.  A.  Littlejohn, 
93,  Carlyle  Road,  Manor  Park,  E.12,  who  has  been  appointed 
Recorder  for  the  northern  section.  Mr.  L.  Parmenter,  94,  Fair- 
lands  Avenue,  Thornton  Heath,  Surrey,  will  continue  to  deal  with 
the  records  of  the  southern  section. 

It  would  assist  the  observers  themselves,  as  well  as  the  re¬ 
corders  and  the  sectional  committee,  if  reports  were  sent  in  during 
the  year  rather  than  only  at  the  end. 


NEW  SPECIES 


Twelve  species  of  birds  new  to  the 
total  number  204. 


Essex 


Society’s  list  make  the 


Baillon’s  Crake.  Porzana  pusilla  intermedia  (Herm.).  One 
caught  near  Dagenham,  3rd  Oct.,  1874  ( British  Birds,  Vol  II, 
p.146). 

Hertfordshire 

Raven.  Corvus  corax  corax  L.  A  pair  at  Elstree  Reservoir 
27th  July,  1905  (B.B.,  Vol  I,  p.  160  quoting  from  Trans.  Herts.  Nat. 
Hist.  Soc.,  Vol  XIII,  Part  1.) 

Middlesex 

Twite.  Carduelis  f.  flavirostris  (L.).  Two  seen  and  heard 
flying  over  Round  Pond,  Kensington  Gardens.  (E.  M.  Nicholson, 
Field,  Dec.  3rd,  1925,  quoted  in  B.B.  Vol  XXII,  p.226.) 
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British  Willow-Titmouse.  Parus  atricapillus  kleinscmidti 
Hellm.  Two  killed  at  Hampstead  and  two  at  Coalfall  Wood,  near 
Finchley,  1897.  The  latter  are  at  the  Tring  Museum,  one  being 
the  type  specimen.  (Hon.  Walter  Rothschild  in  B.B.,  Vol  I,  p.45.) 

Greenland  Wheatear.  GEnanthe  cenanthe  leucorrhoa  (Gm.). 
One  male  in  Hyde  Park,  May  26th,  1919.  (A.  Holte  Macpherson.) 
(B.B.,  Vol  XXII,  p.233.) 

Pink-footed  Goose.  Anser  brachyrhynchus  Baillon.  Four  at 
Staines  Reservoirs,  Jan.  18th  and  19th,  1929.  (T.  H.  Harrisson 

and  P.  A.  D.  Hollom  in  B.B.,  Vol  XX,  p.374  and  XXIII,  p.22, 
and  A.  Holte  Macpherson  and  F.  R.  Finch.) 

Little  Stint.  Calidris  minuta  (Leisl.).  One  at  Brent  Reser¬ 
voir,  Sept.  27th  to  Oct.  2nd,  1929.  (D.  L  .Lack.)  (B.B.,  Vol. 

XXIII,  p.194.) 

Razorbill.  Alca  torda  L.  Five  on  the  Thames  just  above 
Blackfriars  Bridge  on  Nov.  20th,  1911.  (A.  K.  Collett  in  B.B.r 
Vol  XXII,  p.244.)  One  at  Ruislip  Reservoir  on  31st  Dec.  1924. 
IRev.  G.  L.  M.  Sheldon  per  T.  H.  Harrisson.) 

Surrey 

Slender-billed  Nutcracker.  Nucifraga  caryocatactes  macro- 
rhyncus  Br.  One  shot  on  13th  Oct.,  1913,  at  Addington  Park, 
near  Croydon,  examined  by  T.  A.  Coward.  ( B.B. ,  Vol  VII,  p.301.) 

Blue-headed  Wagtail.  Motacilla  flava  flava  L.  One  male 
seen  on  duckweed  of  old  gravel  pit  near  Ham  on  12th  June,  1926. 
(J.  W.  Emery.) 

British  Willow-Titmouse. Parus  atricapillus  kleinschmidti 
Hellm.  Seen  at  Reigate  prior  to  Oct.,  1910,  by  C.  J.  Alexander. 
{B.B.,  Vol  IV,  p.147^) 

Asiatic  Golden  Plover.  Charadrius  dominions  fidvus  Gm.  One 
shot  1 2th  Nov.,  1870,  on  Epsom  racecourse  is  in  the  Charterhouse 
collection.  (B.B.,  Vol  II,  p.150,  quoting  J.  A.  Bucknill,  Birds  of 
Surrey,  p.283).  (See  also  Victoria  County  History  of  Surrey,  Vol 
I,  p.215.) 

Scandinavian  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull.  Lams  fuscus  fus- 
cus  L.  An  adult  at  Barn  Elms  Reservoirs  on  23rd  Feb.,  1929.  (A. 
Holte  Macpherson.)  (B.B.,  Vol  XXII,  p.329.) 

Razorbill.  On  the  Thames,  1911,  see  under  Middlesex. 

Baillon ’s  Crake.  An  adult  female  was  caught  alive  between 
Mitcham  and  Carshalton,  about  end  of  May,  1847.  (B.B.,  Vol  II, 

p.146,  quoting  J.  A.  Bucknill,  Birds  of  Surrey,  p.274.) 


NEW  BREEDING  SPECIES 

Three  species  of  birds  not  previously  recorded  in  the  Society’s- 
list  as  breeding  make  the  total  96. 
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Hertfordshire 

Long-eared  Owl.  Asio  o.  otus  (L.).  Nest  found  at  Bushey 
in  1925  by  T  .B.  Andrews  (see  Trans.  Herts.  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.,  Vol 
XVII,  p.167)  per  T.  H.  Harrisson. 


Surrey 

Grey  Wagtail.  Motacilla  c.  cinerea  Tunst.  Nested  near  God- 
stone,  1912  (H.  Bentham).  (B.B.,  Vol  VI,  p.218)  and  near  Tand- 
ridge,  1929  (H.  Bentham,  per  T.  H.  Harrisson). 

Marsh-Warbler.  Acrocephalus  palustris  (Bechst.).  Nest  and 
four  eggs  found  on  14th  June,  1907,  at  Thorpe  (Graham  W.  Kerr). 
{B.B.,  Vol  I,  p.  186.) 

RINGING  RECOVERIES  AFFECTING  THE 
LONDON  AREA 


AGE  WHEN  WHERE 

RINGED.  RINGED.  DATE.  WHERE  RECOVERED.  DATE. 


Rook.  Corvus  f.  frugilegus  L. 

Young  N.  Weald,  Essex  28-4-27  Chipping  Ongar  12-11-28 

Essex 


Starling.  Sturnus  v.  vulgaris  L. 


Adult 

Bradfield,  Berks. 

22-1-1 1 

Hounslow  Heath 

2-10-1 1 

Midsex. 

— 

Bradfield,  Berks. 

19-1-12 

Loughton,  Essex 

2-2-12 

(found  dead,  probably 

a  few  days) 

Nestling 

Walthamstow, 

20-5-12 

Oak  Hill,  Woodford  22-10-12 

Essex 

Essex 

Nestling 

Banstead,  Surrey 

5_5"I4 

Epsom  Downs,  Surrey  1-2-16 

Nestling 

Banstead,  Surrey 

4-6-14 

where  ringed  early  June,  1915 

Adult 

Bradfield,  Berks. 

18-10-14  Wembley,  Midsex. 

5-1-15 

Adult 

Orpington,  Kent 

13-12-16 

Sevenoaks,  Kent 

28-1-19 

Adult 

Orpington,  Kent. 

14-12-16 

Newton, nr. Cambridge  4-2-17 

Adult 

Orpington,  Kent 

8-2-17 

Sevenoaks,  Kent 

28-1-19 

Adult 

Orping'ton,  Kent 

1  - 1 1  - 1 7 

Farnborough,  Kent 

13-9-19 

— 

Eton,  Bucks. 

17-1 1-22 

Hampton  Court 

30-4-24 

— 

Eton,  Bucks. 

14-1 1-22 

Addlestone,  Surrey 

18-9-24 

Nestling 

Earley,  Berks. 

26-5-24 

Croxley  Green, Herts. 

22-7-24 

Adult 

Enfield,  Midsex. 

27-10-25 

where  ringed 

3-3-29 
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AGE  WHEN 

WHERE 

RINGED. 

KINGED. 

DATE. 

WHERE  KECOVEKED. 

DATE. 

Young 

Ongar,  Essex 

8-5-28 

Stanford  le  Hope, 
Essex 

16-3-29 

Young 

Ongar,  Essex 

16-6-28 

near  Llanelly, 

15-2-29 

Carmarthen 

Greenfinch.  Chloris 

c.  chloris  (L.). 

Young 

Streatham, 

20-7-23 

Lower  Edmonton, 

19-12-23 

S.W.  London 

N.  London 

British  Bullfinch. 

Pyrrhula  p. 

nesa  Math,  and  I red. 

Adult 

where  ringed 

female 

Chelsfield,  Kent 

6-6-16 

6-1-17 

Linnet.  Carduelis  cannabina  cannabina  (L.). 

Nestling  Limpsfield,  Surrey  26-5-13  Eastbourne,  Sussex  14-10-13 
Nestling  Orpington,  Kent  29-7-15  Sauveterre  de  B6arn,27-n-i5 

Basses  Pyrenees, 

F  ranee 

Chaffinch.  Fringilla  c.  ccelebs  L. 

Adult  Orpington,  Kent  4-2-17  where  ringed  6-11-18 

Nestling  Stanmore, Midsex.  18-5-19  where  ringed  April,  1922 

Adult  Streatham,  20-10-21  Mitcham,  Surrey  May, 1923 

S.W  .London 

Adult  Streatham,  20-11-22  where  ringed  May,  1923 

S.W  .London 

Pied  Wagtail.  Motacilla  alba  yarrellii  Gould. 

Nestling  Limpsfield,  Surrey  19-5-16  on  river  Garonne,  Mar.,  1917 

Gironde,  France 


British  Nuthatch.  Sitta  europcea  affinis  Blyth. 

Adult  Woodford,  Essex  10-1-13  where  ringed  12-1-14 

British  Great  Titmouse.  Pams  major  newtoni  Prazak. 
Nestling  Limpsfield,  Surrey  19-6-10  where  ringed  31-10-10 

Adult  “  Hale  End,  Ching-  12-1-11  Highams  Park,  14-8-14 

ford,  Essex  Chingford,  Essex 

Nestling  Woodford  Green,  26-5-11  Highams  Park,  30-1 1-11 

Essex  Chingford,  Essex 

Nestling  Woodford  Green,  28-5-11  where  ringed  25-12-11 

Essex 

Adult  Woodford  Green,  29-12-12  where  ringed  31-12-13 

Essex 

Adult  Woodford  Green,  1-6-13  where  ringed  II"3-I4 

Essex 

Nestling  Banstead,  Surrey  25-6-13  Wallington,  Surrey  5*I_I4 
Nestling  Limpsfield,  Surrey  24-5-14  between  Orpington 

and  Down,  Kent 


end  of  Aug.,  1914 
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AGE  WHEN  WHERE 

RINGED.  RINGED.  DATE. 

British  Blue  Titmouse.  Panes 

—  Woodford  Green, 

Essex  11-12-10 

—  Woodford  Green, 

Essex  19-12-10 

—  Hale  End,  Essex  5-1-n 

Nestling  Woodford  Green, 

Essex  28-5-11 
Nestling  Hale  End,  Essex  12-6-11 
Adult  Woodford  Green, 

Essex  6-10-12 

Adult  Hale  End,  Essex  4-6-13 


WHERE  RECOVERED.  DATE. 

cceruleus  obscurus  Prazak. 


where  ringed  29-12-12 

where  ringed  15-12-12 

Woodford,  Essex  22-1 1-12 


where  ringed  9-11-12 

Cranbrook  Park,  10-3-12 

Ilford,  Essex 

where  ringed  29-12-14 

Walthamstow,Essex24-i2-i3 


British  Coal-Titmouse.  Panes  ater  britannicus  Sharpe  and 
Dress. 

Limpsfield,  Surrey  14-1-11  where  ringed  1-2-12 


British  Song-Thrush. 
Nestling  Banstead,  Surrey 
Immature  Banstead,  Surrey 
Nestling  Orpington,  Kent 
Nestling  Limpsfield,  Surrey 
Nestling  Fairhill,  Ton- 

bridge,  Kent 
Nestling  Stanmore, Midsex. 

Nestling  Orpington,  Kent 


Nestling  Orpington,  Kent 

Young  Streatham, 

S.W.  London 
Adult  Enfield,  Midsex. 

Young  Knockholt,  Kent 


Tardus  philomelies  clarkei  Hart. 
27-5-12  where  ringed  28-8-13 

5-7-14  where  ringed  2-7-17 

14-4-16  Green  St.  Green, Kent  11-8-17 
10-6-17  Woldingham,  14-10-19 

Surrey 

20-5-19  Westerham,  Kent  17-2-20 
20-5-20  Vendes,  Calvados,  12-12-20 

F  ranee 

13-4-2 1  about  18  miles  north  10-2-22 
of  Rochefort,  Char- 
ente  Inferieure, 

F  ranee 

22-5-21  Pourville-sur-M|er, Nov.,  1921 
near  Dieppe,  France 
7-7-24  where  ringed  July,  1925 

i3'3'25  where  ringed  26-11-25 

26-4-28  near  Rochester,  Kent  31-3-29 


Blackbird.  Turdus  menela  meriela  L. 

Nestling  Chingford,  Essex  7-5-1 1  where  ringed  16-2-17 

Young  Banstead,  Surrey  21-6-1 1  where  ringed  Feb. ,1912 
Nestling  Stanmore, Midsex.  13-4-13  Finchley,  Midsex.  4-3-14 
Adult 


female  Banstead,  Surrey  27-4-13 
Adult  Orpington,  Kent  23-7-14 
Nestling  Nazeing,  Wal-  9-5-15 
tham  Cross,  Essex 


where  ringed  early  Feb. 
where  ringed  6-12-16 

Napton,near  Rugby  23-12-15 
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AGE  WHEN  WHERE 


RINGED. 

RINGED. 

DATE. 

WHERE  RECOVERED. 

DATE. 

Nestling  Orpington,  Kent 
Nestling  Streatham, 

25'5"i6 

Farnborough ,  Kent 

17-11-18 

Adult 

S.W.  London 
Streatham, 

5-5-21 

where  ringed 

25-6-14 

S.W.  London 

3-7-21 

where  ringed 

15-6-23 

Young 

Hayes  Common, 
Kent 

28-7-21 

where  ringed 

late  Jan. 
1924 

Adult 

Enfield,  Midsex. 

24-12-25 

Goyck,  Brabant, 

Belgium 

25-10-26 

British  Robin.  Erithacus 
Adult  Orpington,  Kent 
Adult  Orpington,  Kent 
Adult  Orpington,  Kent 
Adult  Orpington,  Kent 
Nestling  Orpington,  Kent 
Adult  Limpsfield,  Surrey 

Adult  Limpsfield, Surrey  29 

Adult  Streatham,  S.W 


rubecula  melophilus  Hart. 
1-8-14 


31-12-15 

27-2-16 

i3-4‘i6 
1 8-6- 1 6 
5-9-16 

9_I9 
2-10-21 


British  Hedge-Sparrow.  Pr 
(Hart.) 

Adult  Banstead,  Surrey  9-10-1^ 
Adult  Streatham,  S.W.  4-9-23 


where  ringed 

16-1-16 

where  ringed 

Dec. ,1916 

where  ringed 

Dec.,  1916 

where  ringed 

Dec. ,1916 

where  ringed 

10-2-17 

where  ringed 

winter,  1917 

where  ringed 

Feb.  ,1924 

where  ringed 

22-10-21 

24-6-22 

4-9-23 

18-10-23 

April,  1925 

nella  modularis 

occidentalis 

where  ringed 

May,  1915 

where  ringed 

27-1-24 

Swallow.  Hirundo  r.  rustica  L. 

Nestling  Nursling,  near 

Southampton  2-8-11  Mill  Hill,  Midsex.  June, 1912 
Nestling  Banstead,  Surrey  5-7-13  Woodmansterne,  May,  1914 

Surrey 

Nestling  Banstead,  Surrey  22-8-13  Woodmansterne,  May, 1914 

Surrey 


Martin.  Delichon  u.  urbica  (L.). 

Nestling  Stedday,  near 

Lancaster  31-8-09  Ewell,  Surrey 


25-9-09 


Swift.  Apus  a.  apus  (L.). 
Nesting  Warlingham,  23-7-22 

bird  Surrey 

Young  Shenfield,  Essex  4-8-27 

Adult  Shenfield,  Essex  1-7-28 


Returned  to  nest  in 
same  roof  1923 

Woodbridge,  Suffolk  21-8-27 
Brentwood,  Essex  10-5-29 
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AGE  WHEN  WHERE 

RINGED.  RINGED.  DATE.  WHERE  RECOVERED.  DATE. 


Kingfisher.  Alcedo  atthis  ispida  L. 

Nestling  Eton,  Bucks.  2-7-24  Staines  bridge,  7-1 1-24. 

Midsex. 

Nestling  near  Wokingham, 

Berks.  2-7-27  Barking  Marsh,  1-8-28 

Dagenham,  Essex 

Wryneck.  Jynx  t.  torquilla  L. 

Adult  Limpsfield, Surrey  10-6-20  where  ringed  9-6-21 

British  Tawny  Owl.  Strix  alnco>  sylvatica  Shaw. 

Nestling  Banstead,  Surrey  7-5-10  near  Coulsdon,  Surrey  29-1-1 


White-breasted  Barn  Owl.  Tyto  a.  alba  (Scop.). 

Nestling  Coulsdon,  Surrey  2-6-12  within  2  miles  of  Dec. ,1913' 

where  ringed 

Nestling  Coulsdon,  Surrey  9-6-12  about  2  miles  from  30-5-15, 

where  ringed 


Black-headed  Gull.  Larus  r.  ridibundus  L. 

Nestling  near  Lubeck, 

Schleswig-Holstein  21-6-13  Hornsey,  N.  27-8-13 

Nestling  Texel  Island,  22-6-13  near  Chingford,  31-1-14 

north  Holland  Essex 

Nestling  Ravenglass,  17-5-13  Chingford  Marshes,  2-1-15 

Cumberland  Essex 

—  Isle  of  Riems  15-6-14  Lea  Bridge,  E.  24-10-15 

Nestling  An  island  in  Ros- 

kilde  Fjord,  near 
Frederikssund, 

Denmark  1-6-22  Belvedere,  Kent  8-8-22 

—  Maklappen, 

Sweden  June, ’24  Ashford,  Midsex.  20-10-14 
Young  Osterhullen, 

Sweden  19-6-25  Walthamstow,  Essex  no  date 

—  Maklappen, 

Sweden  18-6-26  Park  Royal,  N.W.  30-10-26 


Common  Gull.  Lams  c.  canus  L. 

Hjaelm  Island,  July, ’25  St.  James’s  Park, W.  16-2-27 
east  of  Aarhus, 

Denmark 
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ARRIVAL  OF  MIGRANTS,  1929 


The  order  is  that  of  the  earliest  recorded  date  for  each  species. 
The  table  gives  only  the  earliest  record  for  each  county  but  with 
more  support  a  really  representative  list  might  be  made.  To  be 
of  any  scientific  value  the  dates  should  be  reasonably  near  to  the 
actual  date  of  arrival  in  the  locality.  Counties  are  indicated  by 
their  initial  letter  E-Essex.  H!-Herts.  K  =  Kent. 

M  =  Middlesex.  S -Surrey. 


Contributors  are  indicated  by  initials  as  under  : — 


B.B. — W.  S.  Taylor  in  British 
E.B.E. — E.  B.  Evans. 

J.P.H. — J.  P.  Hardiman. 
P.D.H. — P.  D.  Hayward. 
R.W.H. — R.  W.  Hayman. 

T. H.H. —  T.H.  Harrisson. 
H.A.L. — H.  A.  Littlejohn. 
A.H.M. — A.Holte  Macpherson 


Birds. 

E.M. — E.  Mann. 

L. P. — L.  Parmenter. 
R.W.P. — R.  W.  Pethen. 

M. R. — Miss  M.  Rew. 
R.W.R. — R.  W.  Robbins. 
C.W. — C.  Weekes. 

H.W. — Miss  H.  Watkins. 


Chiffchaff.  Yellow  Wagtail. 

Mar.  23  S  Richmond  Park  C.W.Apr.  6  S  Barn  Elms  Res.  L.P. 

,,  24  K  North  Cray  L.P.  ,,  9  E  Walthamstow  Res. 

,,  26  M  Ruislip  T.H.H.  R.W.P. 

,,  28  E  Epping  Forest  P.D.H.  ,,  14  M  Staines  T.H.H. 

..  25  H  Bushey  T.H.H. 

Common  Redshank. 

Mar.  23  M  Harrow  T.H.H.  Cuckoo. 

,,  29  K  Dunton  Green  L.P. Apr.  8S  Limpsfield  R.W.R. 

,,  17  H  Bushey  T.H.H. 

Wheatear.  ,,  19  M  Ruislip  T.H.H. 

Mar.  26  M  Regent’s  Park  M.R.  ,,  21  E  Sth.  Chingford  E.M. 

Apr.  15  S  Barn  Elms  Res.  L.P. 

,,  21  E  Lea  Valley  E.M.  Sand-Martin. 

Apr.  9S  Molesey  T.H.H. 
Willow-Warbler.  ,,  14  E  King  George  V 

Mar.  31  M  Harrow  T.H.H.  Res.,  Chingford  L.P. 

Apr.  3  E  Epping  Forest  P.D.H.  ,,  19  M  Ruislip  "  T.H  H 

,,  3  H  Bushey  T.H.H. 

Swallow. 

Tree-Pipit.  Apr.  10  M  Ruislip  T.H.H 

Apr.  6  S  Barn  Elms  L.P.  „  15  S  Barn  Elms  Res. L.P. 

„  15  E  Epping  Forest  P.D.H.  „  18  E  Epping  Forest 

„  16  M  Ruislip  T.H.H.  P.D.H. 

,,  20  H  Bushey  T.H.H.  ,,  21  H  Elstree  Res.  L.p! 
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Wryneck. 

Apr.  io  E  Epping  Rorest 

P.D.H. 

,,  23  M  Ruislip  T.H.H. 

23  S  Richmond  Park 

T.H.H. 

,,  25  H  Bushey  T.H.H. 

Sedge-Warbler. 

Apr.  14  E  Sth.  Chingford 

R.W.P. 

,,  26  S  Weybridge  T.H.H. 

May  3  M.  Ruislip  T.H.H 


Lesser  Whitethroat. 

Apr.  19  S  Weybridge  T.H.H. 

,,  21  H  Bushey  T.H.H. 

.May  7  E  Epping  Forest  P.D.H. 

Whinchat. 

Apr.  19  M.  Ruislip  T.H.H. 
,,  21  H  near  Elstree  L.P. 

Grasshopper  Warbler. 

Apr.  20  M  Staines  Res.  T.H.H. 
,,  21  S  Weybridge  T.H.H. 


Redstart.  Nightingale. 

Apr.  14  E  Epping  Forest  C.W.Apr.  20  E  Epping  Forest  P.D.H. 
,,  19  S  Richmond  T.H.H.  >>  23  M  Ruislip  T.H.H. 

,,  26  M  Ruislip  T.H.H.  ,,  28  S  Weybridge  T.H.H. 

May  3  M  Ruislip  T.H.H. 


Swift. 

Apr.  15  M  Littleton  Res. 

T.H.H. 

,,  20  E  Walthamstow  Res. 

R.W.P. 

,,  20  S  Barn  Elms  Res. 

A.H.M. 

May  2  H  Bushey  T.H.H. 


Martin. 

Apr.  20  E  Walthamstow  Res. 

R.W.P. 

,,  20  S  Richmond  Park  C.W. 

Weybridge  T.H.H. 
,,  21  M  Stanmore  L.P. 

,,  28  K  near  Orpington  L.P. 

,,  30  H  Bushey  T.H.H. 


White  Wagtail. 
Apr.  16  M  Brent  Res. 
18  S  Barn  Elms 


Garden- Warbler. 


y  y 


B.B.APr-  23  H 
Res.  May  5  E 

R.W.H. 


Bushey 


T.H.H. 


Wanstead  Park 


H.A.L. 


Blackcap. 

Apr.  16  M  Ruislip  T.H.H.  Wood-Warbler. 

,,  19  E  Epping  Forest  Apr.  28  S  Weybridge  T.H.H. 

P.D.H. May  6  M  Hyde  Park  L.P. 

,,  28  S  Weybridge  T.H.H.  ,,  9  E  Epping  Forest  P.D.H. 


Common  Sandpiper. 

Apr.  16  M  Brent  Res.  T.H.H. 
,,  21  H  Elstree  Res.  L.P. 

,,  21  S  Weybridge  T.H.H. 

Whitethroat. 

Apr.  19  E  Epping  Forest  P.D.H. 
,,  19  S  Richmond  T.H.H. 

,,  20  M  Staines  T.H.H. 

,,  28  Iv  near  Orpington  L.P. 


Black  Tern. 

x4pr.28  M  Staines  A.H.M. 

Common  Tern. 

Apr.  28  M  Staines  A.H.M. 

Turtle-Dove. 

Apr.  30  S  Weybridge  T.H.H. 

May  8  M  Ruislip  T.H.H. 
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Red-backed  Shrike.  Goldeneye. 

May  5  H  Bushey  T.H.H.  Sept.  3  M  Kempton  Res.J.P.H. 
,,  7  S  Ham  Common  H.W. 

,,  9  E  Epping  Forest  Wigeon. 

P.D.H.  Early  Sept.  M  Staines  Res. 

T.H.H. 


Spotted  Flycatcher. 

May  6  M  Springfield  Park 

R.W.P. 


Oct.  2  S  Barn  Elms  Res. 

J.P.H. 

Goosander. 


,,  6  S  Battersea  Park  L.P.Oct.  30  S  Barn  Elms  Res.J.P.H. 

,  9  E  Epping  Forest  Nov.  3  M  Staines  Res.  J.P.H. 

P.D.H. 

,,  9  H  Bushey  T.H.H.  Redwing. 

Nov.  3  E  Walthamstow  Res. 

Whimbrel.  R.W.P. 

May  10  S  Barn  Elms  Res.  ,,  3S  East  Sheen  C.W. 

A.H.M.  ,,  24  M  Botany  Bay  H.A.L. 

,,  12  M  Staines  A.H.M. 

Smew. 


Land-Rail. 

May  12  E  Sth.  Chingford  E.M. 

Black-headed  Gull. 

(  First  Juvenile.) 

Tune  26  S  Barn  Elms  Res. 

A.H.M. 

Teal. 

Aug.  6  M  Staines  Res.T.H.H. 
Sept.  10  S  Barn  Elms  Res.L.P. 


Nov.  22  S  Barn  Elms  Res. 

J.P.H. 

Dec.  18  M  Stoke  Newington 

Res.  C.W. 

F  ield-fare. 

Nov.  24  M  Botany  Bay  H.A.L. 
Dec.  1  S  Tooting  Bee 

Common  E.B.E. 

Pintail. 

Dec.  31  M  Staines  T.H.H. 


interesting  records 


Records  of  the  more  uncommon  species  observed  during  the 
current  year  together  with  those  observed  in  other  years  not  pre¬ 
viously  published.  All  records  are  for  1929  except  where  otherwise 

indicated. 


Buckinghamshire 

White-fronted  Goose.  Anser  albifrons  (Scop.).  An  adult 
female  was  shot  on  Feb.  16th,  near  Langley,  by  G.  C.  Low.  {B.B., 
Vol  XXII  (  p.325.) 
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Essex 

Siskin.  Carduelis  spinus  (L.).  Wanstead  Park,  17th  Feb., 
one  male,  and  24th  Feb.,  several.  (H.  A.  Littlejohn.) 

Lesser  Redpole.  Carduelis  linaria  cabaret  (P.L.  S.  Miill. ). 
Seven  flew  over  Strawberry  Hill,  Epping  Forest,  27th  May.  (R. 
W.  Pethen.) 

Common  Heron.  Ardea  c.  cinerea  L.  Thirty-eight  nests  at 
Wanstead  Park  on  5th  May.  (H.  A.  L.) 

Sheld-Duck.  Tadorna  tadorna  (L.).  King  George  V  Reser¬ 
voir,  one,  apparently  wild,  29th  Sept,  to  21st  Oct.  (J.  P.  Hardiman.) 

Scaup-Duck.  Nyroca  m.  marila  (L.).  Walthamstow  Reser¬ 
voirs  on  various  dates  from  15th  Feb.  (W.  E.  Glegg,  B.B.,  Vol 
XXII,  p.375)  when  one  was  present  to  14th  April,  when  two  males 
and  one  female  were  present.  There  were  two  pairs  on  9th  March 
(R.W.P.,  E.M.) 

Common  Scoter.  Oidemia  n.  nigra  (L.).  Walthamstow  Re¬ 
servoirs,  a  pair,  2nd  and  3rd  March.  (L.  Parmenter  and  W.E.G.  in 
B.B.,  Vol  XXII,  p.375.) 

Velvet-Scoter.  Oidemia  f.  fusca  (L.).  Walthamstow  Reser¬ 
voirs,  16th  Feb.,  one  female;  3rd  March,  two  females.  (W.E.G. 
in  B.B.  Vol  XXII,  p.375.) 

Cormorant.  Phalacrocorax  c.  carbo  (L.).  Walthamstow  Re¬ 
servoirs  one  adult  on  14th  April  and  17th  Nov.  (R.W.P.),  and  one 
flying  up  the  Thames  at  Purfleet  on  4th  Aug.  (L.P.). 

Ringed  Plover.  Charadrius  h.  hiaticida  L.  King  George  V. 
Reservoir,  Chingford,  30  on  Sept.,  one  on  29th  Sept.,  and  5 
on  6th  Oct.  (J.P.H.) 

Ruff.  Philomachus  pugnax  (L.).  King  George  V  Reservoir, 
Chingford,  a  male,  judging  by  the  size,  4th  Oct.  (J.P.H.) 

Dunlin.  Calidris  alpina  (L.).  King  George  V  Reservoir,  Ching¬ 
ford,  25  on  23rd  Sept.,  3  on  29th  Sept.,  and  15  on  6th  Oct.  (J.P.H.) 

Curlew-Sandpiper.  Calidris  testacea  (Pall.).  King  George 
V  Reservoir,  Chingford,  two  on  23rd  Sept.  (J.P.H.) 

Green  Sandpiper.  Tringa  ochropus  L.  King  George  V  Reser¬ 
voir,  Chingford,  3  on  2nd  Oct.,  and  2  on  21st  Oct.  (J.P.H.) 

Common  Curlew  Numenius  a.  arquata  (L.).  Walthamstow 
Reservoirs,  one  on  2nd  March.  (L.P.) 

Whimbrel.  Numenius  p.  phoeopus  (L.).  4th  Aug.,  two  flew 
across  the  Thames  from  Purfleet  to  Dartford  marshes.  (L.P.) 

Land-Rail.  Crex  crex  (L.).  South  Chingford,  one  heard  on 
12th  May  (E.  Mann)  ,and  25th  May  (R.W.P.). 

Hertfordshire 

Corn-Bunting.  Emberiza  c.  calandra  L.  A  pair  seen  near 
Elstree  in  June.  (T.  B.  Andrews  per  T.  H.  Harrisson.) 

Common  Scoter.  Oidemia  n.  nigra  (L.).  Elstree  Reservoir, 
a  male  on  7th  May.  (L.P.) 

Land-Rail.  Crex  crex  (L.).  One  heard  on  16th  June  by  river 
Chess  near  Rickmansworth.  (L.P.) 
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Kent 

Corn-Bunting.  Emberitsa  c.  calandra  L.  Dartford  marshes, 
common  in  summer.  (L.P.) 

Cormorant.  Phalacrocorax  c.  carbo  (L.).  Dartford,  flying 
up  the  Thames,  see  under  Essex. 

Common  Curlew .Numenius  a.  arquata  (L.).  Dartford  marsh, 
nine  on  29th  Dec.  (L.P.) 

Whimbrel.  Numenius  p.  phoeopus  (L.).  Dartford  marsh,  see 
under  Essex. 

Common  I  ern.  Sterna  h.  hirundo  L.  Dartford,  about  six 
going  up  river  close  to  the  Kent  shore  on  4th  Aug.  (L.P.) 

Middlesex 

Hooded  Crow.  Corvus  cornix  cornix  L.  On  the  banks  of 
the  Thames  between  Chiswick  and  Barnes  from  about  March  3rd 
to  April  14th.  (A.  H.  Bishop,  B.B.,  Vol  XXII,  p.377.) 

Carrion  Crow.  Corvus  corone  corone  L.  20th  April,  during 
one  hour  twelve  large  parties  passed  across  Staines  Reservoirs  all 
going  deliberately  due  north.  In  addition  there  were  unusually  large 
numbers  on  the  banks.  (T.  H.  H.  and  P.  A.  D.  Hollom.) 

Rook.  Corvus  f.  frugilegus  L.  So  far  as  could  be  ascertained 
there  were  55  nests  in  8  rookeries  within  4  miles  of  Harrow  on  the 

Hill.  (T.H.H.) 

Siskin.  Carduelis  spinus  (L.).  Harrow  Weald  Common,  large 
flock  of  over  50  on  23rd  Feb.  (T.H.H.),  and  6th  Dec.  (T.  B. 
Andrews  per  T.H.H.) 

Lesser  Redpoll.  Carduelis  linaria  cabaret  (P.L.S.  Miill.). 
Present  throughout  summer  at  Hampstead  Heath  and  Stanmore 
Common.  (H.F.  Witherby  and  L.P.) 

Corn-Bunting.  Emberiza  c.  calandra  L.  Seen  near  Staines 
in  March,  April  and  Dec.  (L.P.,  T.H.H.  and  D.  L.  Lack.) 

Reed-Bunting.  Emberiza  s.  schceniclus  (L.).  Nest  found  near 
Harrow  on  8th  June  containing  10  eggs.  (T.H.  and  W.  R.  Harri- 
sson,  B.B.,  Vol  XXIII,  p.129.) 

White  Wagtail.  Motacilla  a.  alba  L.  Staines  Reservoirs, 
one  on  22nd  April,  1928,  and  one  on  20th  and  28th  April,  1929 
(R.  W.  Hayman  per  L.  M.  Emberson.)  Brent  Reservoir,  one  male 
on  1 6th  April.  (W.  S.  Tavlor  and  W.  Kav  Robinson,  B.B.,  Vol 
XXIII,  p.  22 . ) 

British  Golden-crested  Wren.  Regulus  r.  anglorum  Hart. 
Breeding  birds  seriously  decreased  as  result  of  severe  winter 
weather  in  Harrow  district.  (T.H.H.,  B.B.,  Vol  XXIII,  p.157.) 

Waxwing.  Bombycilla  garndus  (L.).  On  April  9th,  two  seen 
close  to  Ruislip  Reservoir  bv  Mr.  P.  W.  Cheese.  (T.H.H.  B  B 
Vol  XXIII,  p.61.) 
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Pied  Flycatcher.  Muscicapa  h.  hypoleuca  (Pall.).  Preston 
Road  Golf  Course  near  Harrow,  one  in  winter  plumage  on  ist  Oct. 
(T.H.H.) 

Grasshopper-Warbler.  Locustella  n.  ncevia  (Bodd.).  Staines 
Reservoir,  two  on  20th  April,  one  on  21st  April  (T.H.H.).  Stanmore 
Common,  one  on  28th  May,  one  8th  June.  (L.P.) 

British  Song-Thrush.  Turdus  philornelus  clarkei  Hart.  Only 
two  seen  around  Harrow  from  20th  Oct.  to  20th  Nov.,  although 
a  careful  search  was  made.  (T.H.H.) 

Blackbird.  Turdus  m.  merula  L.  From  15th  to  30th  Oct. 
extraordinary  numbers  seen  around  Harrow.  On  several  occasions 
i  saw  30  to  40  together.  (T.H.H.)  Near  Harrow,  nest  found  con¬ 
taining  a  young  bird  quite  3  days  old  and  6  addled  eggs  on  which 
the  hen  was  sitting.  (T.  H.  and  W.  R.  Harrisson,  B.B.,Vol  XXIII, 
p.129.) 

Sand-Martin.  Riparia  r.  riparia  (L.).  A  small  colony  of  about 
12  pairs  which  bred  regularly  up  to  1927  at  Hurlingham  has  dis¬ 
appeared,  though  in  June,  1929,  one  was  seen  attempting  to  build 
by  Putney  Bridge.  (R.  W.  Hayman  per  L.M.E.) 

Peregrine  Falcon.  Falco  p.  peregrinus  Tunst.  Mr.  A.  Chris¬ 
tian!  saw  one  in  St.  James’s  Park  on  14th  Feb.  (Major  W.  D. 
Marcuse,  B.B.,  Vol  XXII,  p.377.)  On  13th  March,  at  Harrow, 
one  flew  over  and  finally,  soaring  in  spirals,  drifted  westward. 

(T.H.H.) 

Hobby.  Falco  s.  subbuteo  L.  One  between  Staines  moor 
and  reservoirs  on  12th  May.  (R.  W.  Hayman,  per  L.M.E.) 

Sheld-Duck.  Tadorna  tadorna  (L.).  A  dead  bird  was  found 
at  Littleton  Reservoir  on  nth  April;  it  had  been  dead  some  time. 
(P.A.D.H.  and  T.H.H.)  Brent  Reservoir,  two  on  13th  Oct  (J.P.H.) 
one  on  17th  Oct.  (H.  L.  Lack.) 

[Two  unpinioned  birds  reared  at  St.  James’s  Park  escaped  towards 
the  end  of  the  summer  and  may  have  been  those  seen  at  the  Brent 
Reservoir  and  most  probably  accounted  for  one  seen  in  Kensington 
Gardens  on  22nd  Sept.  (L.P.)] 

Pintail.  Anas  acuta  acuta  L.  A  pair  on  ist  Jan.  and  two 
pairs  on  18th  Jan.,  one  male  on  31st  Dec.  at  Staines  Reservoirs 

(T.H.H.) 

Shoveler.  Spatula  clypeata  (L.).  Staines  Reservoirs,  Jan. 
lo  April,  three  to  seven ;  Sept.,  three  birds  in  eclipse  plumage,  30th 
Nov.  to  31st  Dec.,  one  to  five  (T.H.H.  and  J.P.H. ).  Littleton 
Reservoir  one  on  15th  Jan.,  a  male  on  15th  April  and  during  Dec. 
one  to  seven.  (T. H.H.  and  J.P.H.)  Ruislip  Reservoir,  five  on  ist 
April,  1924  and  three  on  23rd  March,  1923.  (Rev.  G.  L.  M. 
Sheldon  per  T.H.H.) 

Scaup-Duck.  Nyroca  in.  marila  (L.).  A  female  at  Staines 
Reservoirs  on  9th  Feb.  (J.  P.H.). 

Goldeneye.  Bucephala  c.  clangida  (L.).  Two  stayed  through¬ 
out  the  summer  at  Staines  Reservoirs.  (D.  Gunn  per  T.H.H.) 
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Common  Scoter.  Oidemia  n.  nigra  (L.).  A  male  on  the  Thames 
opposite  Barn  Elms  on  16th  March.  (L.M.E.  and  C.W.)  A  male 
on  gth  April  to  20th  April,  was  joined  by  a  pair  on  18th  April  at 
Staines  Reservoirs  where  the  remains  of  a  bird,  dead  for  some  time, 
were  found  on  12th  July.  (T.H.H.  and  P.A.D.H.) 

Velvet-Scoter.  Oidemia  /.  fusca  (L.).  A  male  on  23rd  Nov. 
at  Staines  Reservoirs.  (A.  Holte  Macpherson  and  F.  R.  Finch  in 
B.B.,  Vol  XXIII,  p.223.) 

Goosander.  Mergus  merganser  merganser  L.  Largest  num¬ 
ber  counted  was  at  Staines  Reservoirs  57  on  18th  Jan.  (T.H.H.) 

Red-breasted  Merganser.  Mergus  serrator  L.  Five  includ¬ 
ing  one  male,  early  in  the  morning  of  8th  March,  in  the  evening 
two  females  only  on  the  Thames  opposite  Broomhouse  Dock,  Ful¬ 
ham.  One  female  on  13th  March  higher  up  the  Thames  near  Barn 
Elms  Reservoir.  (R.  W.  Hayman  per  L.M.E. ,  see  also  Field, 
21-3-29.) 

Smew.  Mergus  albellus  L.  On  the  Thames  opposite  Barnes 
there  were  14  to  15  including  4  or  5  adult  males  on  16th  Feb.  (R.  W. 
Hayman  per  L.M.E.)  The  next  largest  number  counted  was  at 
Staines  Reservoirs,  10  red-headed  birds  on  10th  March.  (L.  P.) 

Cormorant.  Phalacrocorax  c.  carbo  (L.).  One  on  the  Thames 
opposite  Mortlake  on  13th  Dec.  (J.  W.  Emery.) 

Great  Crested  Grebe.  Podiceps  c.  cristatus.  (L.).  The 
autumn  number  was  highest  at  Staines  Reservoirs  on  15th  Aug., 
when  185  were  seen.  (T.H.H.) 

Slavonian  Grebe.  Podiceps  auritus  (L.).  Staines  Reservoirs, 
one  on  6th  Jan.  (A.H.M.)  to  18th  Jan.  (T.H.H.  and  P.A.D.H.  in 
B.B.,  Vol  XXII,  p.374;  and  B.B.,  Vol  XXIII,  p .22),  and  on  26th 
Dec.  (A.H.M.,  T.H.H.,  D.L.L.) 

Black-necked  Grebe.  Podiceps  n.  nigricollis  Brehm.  Two  at 
Ruislip  Reservoir  in  April,  1924.  (Rev.  G.  L.  M.  Sheldon  per 
T.H.H.)  Staines  Reservoirs  30th  Aug.  to  10th  Nov.,  one  to  three 
(D.L.L.,  C.W.,  etc.). 

Great  Northern  Diver.  Solymbus  immur  Briinn.  One  at 
Staines  Reservoirs  30th  Nov.  to  6th  Dec.  (J.P.H.,  A.H.M.,  etc.) 

Red-throated  Diver.  Colymbus  stellatus  Pontopp.  One  at 
Ruislip  Reservoir  in  Feb.,  1928.  (Rev.  G.  L.  M.  Sheldon  per 
T.H.H.)  One  at  Staines  Reservoirs  2nd  to  9th  May.  (T.H.H., etc.) 

Oyster-Catcher.  Hccmatopus  o.  ostralegus  L.  One  seen  on 
Feb.  1 2th  by  Mr.  D.  W.  Musselwhite  flying  from  the  direction  of 
Broad  Street  Station  towards  Old  Broad  Street.  (B.B.,  Vol  XXII, 
p.240.) 

Ringed  Plover.  Charadrius  h.  hiaticula  L.  Occurred  on  pas¬ 
sage  in  April  at  Littleton  Reservoir  (P.A.D.H.  and  T.H.H.),  in  May 
at  Brent  Reservoir  (L.P.),  in  Aug.  at  Staines  Reservoirs,  and  in 
Aug.  Sept,  and  Oct.  at  Brent  Reservoir  (D.L.L.,  T.H.H.,  etc.), 
and  one  at  Staines  Reservoirs  on  19th  Dec.  (J.  M.  H.  Campbell.) 
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Golden  Plover.  Charadrius  apricarius  L.  Hounslow,  about 
12  to  15  on  igth  Jan.  (R.  W.  Hay  man  per  L.M.E.) ;  Staines,  two  on 
17th  March  (L.M.E.) ;  Brent  Reservoir,  one  immature,  18th  Aug. 
(L.P.);  on  23rd  Nov.  a  flock  of  70,  south-west  of  Enfield  Lock 
railway  station  (J.P.H.);  six  on  Staines  moor,  23rd  Dec.  (D.L.L.) 

Ruff.  Philomachus  pugnax  (L.).  A  pair  at  Littleton  Reservoir 
on  1st  May.  (T.H.H.  and  P.A.D.H.,  B.B.,  Vol  XXIII,  p.41.) 

Dunlin.  Calidris  alpina  (L.).  Staines  Reservoirs,  one  on 
13th  Jan.  (L.M.E.),  and  one  to  three  in  Aug.  and  Sept.  (D.L.L., 
T.H.H.)  ;  Littleton  Reservoir,  four  on  1st  May  (T.H.H.,  P.A.D.H,) 
and  Brent  Reservoir,  one  to  three  in  May,  Aug.  and  Oct.  (L.P., 
D.L.L.) 

Green  Sandpiper.  Tringa  ochropus  L.  Brent  Reservoir,  27th 
March  (T.H.H.),  South  Harrow  sewage  farm,  five  on  28th  Aug. 
(J.P.H.),  three  on  29th  Aug.  (T.H.H.);  Staines  Reservoir,  one  on 
30th  Aug.  and  4th  Sept.  (P.A.D.H.  and  T.H.H.) 

Common  Redshank.  Tringa  totanus  totanus  (L.).  Apparently 
a  summer  resident  and  passage-migrant  during  April  and  July 
(T.H.H.) ;  Staines  Reservoir,  one  on  16th  Dec.  (J.P.H.  D.L.L.). 

Greenshank.  Tringa  nebularia  (Gunn.).  Staines  Reservoirs, 
two  on  20th  Aug  (D.L.L.),  one  on  30th  Aug.  (T.H.H.,  P.A.D.H.). 

Common  Curlew.  Numenins  a.  arquata  (L.).  A  large  flock 
flew  north-east  over  the  British  Museum  at  midnight,  14th  April 
(C.  S.  Bayne)  ;  Staines  Reservoirs,  one  on  8th  Aug.  (T.H.H.)  ;  one 
flew  over  on  14th  Sept.  (C.W.). 

Whimbrel.  Numenins  p.  phceopus  ( L.).  Passing  over  Staines 
on  1 2th  May  (A.H.M.). 

Jack  Snipe.  Lymnocryptes  minimus  (Briinn.).  South  Harrow 
sewage  farm,  one  on  10th  and  nth  March  and  13th  and  14th  Dec. 
(T.H.H.,  W.R.H.). 

Black  Tern.  Chlidonias  n.  niger  (L.).  Brent  Reservoir,  five 
on  3rd  May,  1928  (W.  S.  Taylor,  B.B.,  Vol  XXII,  p.69)  ;  Staines 
Reservoirs,  six  on  28th  April,  30th  June  (a  curious  date),  30th  Aug. 
to  6th  Sept.,  13th  Oct.  (A.H.M.,  D.L.L.,  T.H.H.,  P.A.D.H.); 
Littleton  Reservoir,  one  on  1st  May  (T.H.H.,  P.A.D.H.,  B.B.,  Vol 
XXIII,  p.4i)v 

Common  1  ern.  Sterna  h.  liirundo  L.  Staines  Reservoirs,  28th 
April  and  various  dates  from  31st  July  to  1st  Sept.,  twentv-eight  on 
1 6th  Aug.  (A.H.M.,  T.H.H. /etc.). 

Little  Tern.  Sterna  a.  albifrons  Pall.  An  adult  and  an 
immature  bird  over  Staines  Reservoirs  on  8th  Aug.  (T.H.H.). 

Great  Black-backed  Gull.  Larus  marinus  L.  One  at  Staines 
Reservoirs  30th  Aug.  to  23rd  Sept.  (D.L.L.,  T.H.H.,  P.A.D.H.). 

Kittiwake  Gull.  Rissa  t.  tridactyla  (L.).  A  dead  bird  found 
at  Staines  Reservoirs  on  18th  March,  1926  (J.  W.  Castle  and  Dr. 
Long  per  A.H.M.);  one  seen  over  the  Thames  between  Hammer¬ 
smith  and  Barnes  Bridges  on  13th  Jan.,  1928  (A.H.M.);  two  adults 
on  7th  Dec.,  1929  at  Staines  Reservoirs  and  one  found  dead  on 
16th  Dec.  (D.L.L.). 
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Little  Auk.  Alle  cille  (L.).  One  captured  in  Kensington  Gar¬ 
dens  on  31st  Dec.  and  taken  to  the  Zoo  by  a  Mr.  Baker  of  Kensing¬ 
ton  (A.H.M.).  Two  at  Staines  Reservoirs  on  31st  Dec.  (T. H.H. 
and  F.  R.  Finch  per  A.H.M.). 

Water-Rail.  Rallus  a.  aquaticus  L.  One  at  South  Harrow 
sewage  farm  on  13th  Dec.  (T. H.H.). 

Red-legged  Partridge.  Alectoris  r.  mfa  (L.).  Two  nests 
seen  near  Ruislip  (T.H.H.). 

Records  of  Sheld-Duck,  Ringed  Plover,  Ruff,  Dunlin,  Curlew- 
Sandpiper  and  Green  Sandpiper  occurring  at  King  George  V  Reser¬ 
voir  are  dealt  with  under  Essex. 

Surrey 

Hooded  Crow.  Corvus  cornix  cornix  L.  One  at  Chertsey 
near  Abbey  Mead  on  21st  Jan.  (T.H.H.);  on  Thames  shores 
see  under  Middlesex. 

Magpie.  Pica  p.  pica  (L.).  Increasing  at  Addlestone  (T.H.H.). 

Hawfinch.  Coccothraustes  c.  coccothraustes  (L.).  Nests  at 
Addlestone  T.  H.H.). 

Common  Crossbill.  Loxia  c.  curvirostra  L.  Some  seen 
about  Reigate  between  14th  and  28th  July  (H.  G.  Alexander,  B.B., 
Vol  XXIII,  p.167);  two  at  Kingswood  on  20th  July,  fifteen  at  Tad- 
worth  on  27th  July  and  two  on  nth  Aug.  (H.  Bentham  per  T.H.H.) 

Corn  Bunting.  Emberiza  c.  calandra  L.  Seen  prior  to  1900 
near  Addington;  near  Banstead  station,  summer  1918  (J.  E.  S. 
Dallas);  Weybridge  sewage  farm,  one  on  nth  Sept.  (T.H.H.) 

Wood-Lark.  Lullula  a.  arborea  (L.).  More  in  evidence  than 
ever  in  Richmond  Park  and  undoubtedly  there  were  several  breed¬ 
ing  pairs.  Party  of  13  on  2nd  March  (R.  W.  Hayman  per  L.M.E.); 
eight  seen  near  Coombe-lands,  Addlestone  on  14th  Sept.  (T.H.H.) 

Yellow  Wagtail.  Motacilla  flava  rayi  (Bp.).  Late  bird  was 
seen  on  22nd  Nov.  at  Barn  Elms  Reservoirs  (J.P.H.). 

White  Wagtail.  Motacilla  a.  alba  L.  One  at  Barn  Elms 
Reservoirs,  iSth  to  30th  April  (R.  W.  Hayman,  W.J.E.,  L.P., 
J.P.H.). 

Fire-crested  Wren.  Regulus  i.  ignicapillus  (Temm.).  One 
in  young  birches  on  Wimbledon  Common  on  28th  March,  1926 

(j.w.e!) 

Pied  Flycatcher.  Muscicapa  h.  hypoleuca  (Pall.).  A  female 
in  garden  of  Windsor  Lodge,  Upper  Richmond  Road,  Putney,  on 
5th  Sept.  (J.W.E.). 

Chiffchaff.  Phylloscopus  c.  collybita  (Vieill.).  At  Epsom 
from  Aug.  6th  to  8th,  there  were  quite  fifty  among  the  potato  roots 
on  an  allotment  of  less  than  half  an  acre  and  very  many  more  about 
on  the  adjacent  sewage  farm  (T.H.H.). 

Grasshopper- Warbler.  Locustella  n.  nccvia  (Bodd.).  Wey¬ 
bridge  sewage  farm  on  21st  April  (T.H.H.),  and  one  at  Bookham 
Common  on  12th  May  (L.P.). 
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Nightjar.  Caprimulgus  e.  europceus  L.  Two  heard  in  May 
and  June  in  Richmond  Park  (C.W.). 

Wryneck.  Jynx  t.  torquilla  L.  Richmond  Park  on  23rd  April 
(T.H.H.). 

Peregrine  Falcon.  Fcilco  p.  peregrinus  Tunst.  On  14th  Dec. 
one  flew  over  the  Penn  Ponds  into  the  Pond  Plantation,  Richmond 
Park  (L.P.). 

Common  Heron.  Ardea  c.  cinerea  L.  About  30  pairs  nested 
at  Burwood  Park,  Walton  (P.A.D.H.,  T.H.H.). 

Sheld-Duck.  Tadorna  tadorna  (L.).  Twelve  young  birds  at 
Barn  Elms  Reservoirs  on  26th  Aug.  (A.  H.M.). 

Pintail.  Anas  acuta  acuta  L.  One  at  Richmond  Park  on  2nd 
(J.W.E.)  and  20th  Jan.  (Miss  H.  Watkins),  and  a  pair  at  Barn 
Elms  Reservoirs  on  6th  March  (J.P.H.). 

Shoveler.  Spatula  clypeata  (L.).  Molesey  Reservoirs,  two 
on  gth  to  14b  Jan.,  and  one  in  eclipse  plumage  on  18th  Sept. 
(T.H.H.,  P.A.D.H.). 

Common  Pochard.  Nyrocaf.  ferina  (L.).  Nested  at  Barn  Elms 
Reservoirs  (J.P.H.). 

Tufted  Duck.  Nyroca  fuligula  (L.).  Nested  at  Barn  Elms 
Reservoirs,  Richmond  Park,  Molesey  Reservoirs,  Beddington,  and 
near  Godstone. 

Scaup-Duck.  Nyroca  m.  marila  (L.).  Molesey  Reservoirs, 
Jan.  gth  to  mid-March,  one  female  (T.H.H.),  gth  March  three 
females  (L.P.);  Barn  Elms  Reservoirs,  Jan.  14th  to  April  6th, 
one  male,  but  two  males  on  2gth  Jan.  and  2nd  Feb.,  a  pair  on  1st 
March  (J.P.H.  and  L.P.);  Wimbledon  Common,  21st  March,  a 
pair  (Mrs.  C.  MacAlister). 

Common  Scoter.  Oidemia  a.  nigra  (L.).  On  Thames,  see 
under  Middlesex. 

Goosander.  Mergus  merganser  merganser  L.  The  largest 
number  counted  was  at  Molesey  Reservoirs,  on  11th  Tan. 
(T.H.H.). 

Red-breasted  Merganser.  Mergus  serrator  L.  On  Thames, 
see  under  Middlesex.  Barn  Elms  Reservoirs,  a  female  or  immature 
on  1 6th  March  (L.M.E.  and  C.W.). 

Smew.  Mergus  albellus  L.  The  largest  numbers  counted  were 
at  Molesey  Reservoirs,  gth  Jan.,  2g  including  13  adult  males 
(T.H.H.),  and  at  Lonsdale  Road  Reservoirs,  Barnes,  2gth  Jan., 
28  including  3  adult  males  (J.P.H.). 

Cormorant.  Phalacrocorax  c.  carbo  (L.).  On  the  Thames, 
see  under  Middlesex. 

Great  Crested  Grebe.  Podiceps  c.  cristatus  (L.).  A  nest 
was  built  at  Barn  Elms  Reservoirs  and  on  nth  August  contained 
two  eggs,  but  on  13th  August  the  eggs  were  found  on  the  reser¬ 
voir  wall  above  the  nest,  broken  (C.W.).  The  largest  number 
counted  was  at  Molesey  Reservoirs,  6th  Dec.,  235  (T.H.H.). 

Slavonian  Grebe.  Podiceps  auritus  (L.).  Molesey  Reservoirs, 
an  adult  female  was  found  on  13th  Jan.  (T.H.H.,  P.A.D.H.  in 
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B.B.,  Vol  XXII,  p.374);  Barn  Elms  Reservoirs,  one,  27th  Feb.  to 
23rd  March  (A.  W.  G.  Kingsbury  and  L.P.). 

Red-necked  Grebe.  Podiceps  g.  griseigena  (Bodd.).  Barn 
Elms  Reservoirs,  one  immature  on  10th  September  (L.P.). 

Black-throated  Diver.  Colymbus  a.  arcticus  L.  Molesey 
Reservoirs,  one  on  1st  March  (Rev.  C.  L.  Dunkerley) ;  one,  24th 
to  31st  Dec.  (T.H.H.,  D.  Gunn,  etc.). 

Turtle-Dove.  Streptopelia  t.  turtur  (L.).  One  at  Bedding- 
ton  sewage  farm  on  22nd  Sept,  (a  late  date)  (L.P.). 

Ringed  Plover.  Charadrius  h.  hiaticida  L.  Weybridge  sew¬ 
age  farm,  three  on  28th  April ;  two  on  31st  August  (T.H.H.) ;  Bam 
Elms  Reservoirs,  one  on  7th  Oct.  (J.W.E.). 

Golden  Plover.  Charadrius  apricarius  L.  Seen  at  Farleigh 
in  two  or  three  winters  since  1910  (J.E.S.D.) ;  Epsom  Downs,  Nov. 
1925  (J.M.H.C.). 

Dunlin.  Calidris  alpina  (L.).  One  in  a  gravel  pit  near  Ham,. 
9th  Sept.  1928  (J.M.H.C.);  five  feeding  along  the  Thames’  edge,. 
15th  Feb.  (R.  W.  Hayman  per  L.M.E.).  Barn  Elms  Reservoirs, 
12th  Jan.  (L.M.E.),  one  on  9th  April  (R.W.H.  per  L.M.E.),  six 
on  12th  August  (J.P.H.),  four  on  14th  (P.A.D.H.),  and  3  adults- 
on  15th  (L.P.).  Weybridge,  two  on  7th  and  8th  April,  two  from 
2nd  to  6th  August,  and  one  on  31st  (T.  H.H.).  Molesey  sewage 
farm,  one  on  18th  Sept.  (T.H.H.) 

Green  Sandpiper.  Tringa  ochropus  L.  Weybridge  sewage 
farm,  up  to  four  present  from  29th  July  to  9th  August.  Molesey 
sewage  farm  two  on  16th  August  and  on  18th  Sept.,  Molesey  Reser¬ 
voirs,  four  on  18th  Sept.  (T.H.H.).  Barn  Elms  Reservoirs,  two 
on  4th  August  (J.P.H.). 

Common  Redshank.  Tringa  totanus  totanus  (L.).  Two  pairs 
nested  at  Weybridge  sewage  farm  (T.H.H.),  and  one  pair  at  Bed- 
dington  sewage  farm  (H.  Bentham  per  T.H.H.). 

Greenshank  Tringa  nebularia  (Gunn.).  Weybridge  sewage 
farm,  one  on  14th  July  (T.H.H.). 

Common  Curlew.  Numenius  a.  arquata  (L.).  About  fifty  flew 
over  Wandsworth  Common  in  an  easterly  direction,  probably  to 
the  Thames  at  1  a.m.,  16th  July  (Mr.  Adams  per  E.  B.  Evans). 

Whimbrel.  Numenius  p.  phceopus  (L.).  Passing  over  Barn 
Elms  Reservoirs,  10th  May  (A.H.M.). 

Jack  Snipe.  Lymnocryptes  minimus  (Briinn.).  Weybridge 
sewage  farm,  27th  December  (T.H.H.). 

Black  Tern.  Chlidonias  n.  niger  (L.).  Molesey,  6th  Sept. 
(T.H.H.). 

Common  Tern.  Sterna  h.  hirundo  L.  Molesey,  one  on  16th 
August.  Barn  Elms  Reservoirs,  one  mature  and  one  immature  on 
20th  Sept.  (L.P.),  one  immature  on  25th  Sept.  (A.H.M.). 

[Six,  probably  of  this  species,  at  Barn  Elms  Reservoirs  on 
2nd  June  and  two  on  nth  August  (C.W.).] 

Little  Gull.  Lams  minutus  Pall.  Barn  Elms  Reservoirs, 
one  adult  on  4th  January,  1927  (J.W.E.). 
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Herring  Gull.  Lams  a.  argentatus  Pont.  Largest  number 
counted  at  Barn  Elms  Reservoirs  was  on  14th  Dec.,  about  forty 
mature  and  immature  (L.P.). 

Lesser  Black-backed  Gull.  Lams  fuscus  L.  Seen  at  Barn 
Elms  in  March,  April,  June  (one  on  2nd),  July,  August  (99  on  8th), 
September,  October,  November  and  December  (J.P.H.,  A.H.M., 
L.P.,  C.W.).  The  British  sub-species  L.  f.  affinis  Reinh.  was 
definitely  identified  in  April  and  July  to  November  (A.H.M.). 
Four  seen  on  14th  December  were  lighter  than  the  nearby  Great 
Black-backed  Gulls  (L.P.). 

Great  Black-backed  Gull.  Lams  marinas  L.  Barn  Elms 
Reservoirs,  one  adult  on  25th  March  (J.W.E.).  One  to  four  seen 
in  October,  November  and  December  on  various  dates  (T.P.H.. 
L.P.). 

Glaucous  Gull.  Lams  hyperboreus  Gunn.  Barn  Elms  Reser¬ 
voirs,  one  adult  and  one  immature  on  the  ice,  4th  March  (J.W.E.). 

Kittiwake  Gull.  Rissa  t.  tridactyla  (L.).  Over  Thames, 
1928,  see  under  Middlesex.  Barn  Elms  Reservoirs,  one  adult  on 
14th  Dec.  (A.H.M.). 

Water-Rail.  Rallus  a.  aquaticus  L.  Godstone,  20th  May 
(H.  Bentham  per  T.H.H.). 


CORRECTIONS 

“Ornithological  Records  of  the  London  Area’’  in  London 
Naturalist,  1928  : — 

P.52  under  Smew  “9,  Staines  and’’  should  read  “3,  Staines  and”. 
P.58  under  Little  Auk  “Feb.,  1918,”  should  read  “Feb.,  1912.” 

“Interesting  Records”  in  London  Naturalist,  1928  : — 

P. 77  Ferruginous  Duck.  The  record  of  this  species  should  appear 
in  square  brackets. 

P.78  Grey  Phalarope.  The  record  of  this  species  should  appear 
in  square  brackets. 

“Interesting  Records”  in  London  Naturalist,  1924: — 

P..39  for  “Water  Rail.  Jan.  10th”  read  “Water  Rail.  1st  Oct.” 
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Plant  Galls 

nrWO  sectional  meetings  have  been  held  at  which  papers  have 
been  read.  On  19th  March  “  Aceraceae  and  their  Galls”  was 
discussed,  and  on  15th  October  ‘‘Oak  Galls.” 

Six  outings  have  been  carried  through,  the  places  visited  being 
Friday  Street,  25th  May;  Limpsfield  Chart,,  1st  June  and  14th 
September;  Epping,  8th  June;  Banstead,  17th  August;  and  Colley 
Corner,  28th  September. 

Mr.  Niblett  has  continued  his  work  with  the  breeding  of  various 
species  of  Gall  flies,  while  he  and  other  members  of  the  section 
have  noted  a  large  number  of  galls  in  the  course  of  the  outings, 
or  as  a  result  of  individual  observations.  The  following  list  has 
been  selected  from  the  records  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary. 

Coleoptera 

A  Weevil  was  found  galling  tue  stems  of  Gentianu  Amarella 
Linn.,  on  the  North  Downs,  Surrey.  The  gall  is  a  spherical  or 
elongated  swelling  near  the  base  of  the  stem. 

Cynipidae 

Rhodites  Mayri  Schl.  was  found  in  some  numbers  on  both 
Rosa  canina  Linn,  and  R.  rubiginosa,  Linn,  in  West  Kent,  and 
seems  to  be  well  established  in  that  district. 

Oak  galls  were,  generally  speaking,  not  plentiful.  Only  a  few 
.species  seem  to  have  been  noticed  in  any  numbers,  while  several 
were  not  recorded  at  all.  Dryophanta  folii  Linn,  was  abundant  in 
the  New  Forest  and  at  Limpsfield,  but  in  other  places  was  not  in 
the  same  profusion  as  the  previous  year.  Andricus  solitarius 
Fonsc.  was  found  in  July  in  Shropshire  in  considerable  quantities, 
as  was  A.  ramidi  Linn.  Mr.  Ross  has  had  under  observation  in 
Epping  Forest  several  batches  of  .4.  seminationis  Adler,  from  which 
he  has  been  able  to  compile  a  series  of  interesting  notes. 

Tenthredinidae 

Beyond  Pontania  proxima  Lepel,  P.  pedunculi  Hartig,  and  P. 
salicis  Christ,  hardly  anything  seems  to  have  been  observed. 

Cecidomyidae 

For  Midge  galls  we  have  to  record  : — 

Clematis  Vitalba  Linn.  Buds  swollen  and  unopened.  Each 
•occupied  by  a  white  larva,  which  possesses  considerable  powers  of 
jumping.  Shoreham,  Kent. 

Tilia  vulgaris  Hayne,  Oligotrophus  Hartigi  Lebel,  was  plenti¬ 
ful  in  Shropshire  and  also  found  in  Surrey.  Perrisia  tiliamvolvens 
Rubs,  was  noticed  rolling  the  bracts  as  well  as  the  leaves,  and 
■causing  them  to  acquire  the  usual  red  coloration. 
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T.  platyphyllos  Scop.,  Oligotrophus  Hartigi  Lebel.  Shrop¬ 
shire. 

Acer  Pseudo-platanus  Linn.  Circular  gall  in  the  lamina  of  the 
leaf,  rising  slightly  above  the  upper  surface,  but  level  with  the 
lower  face  of  the  leaf.  It  contains  a  solitary  white  larva,  which 
emerges  through  the  centre  of  the  lower  wall  of  the  gall,  and  pu¬ 
pates  in  the  earth.  Shropshire.  (Possibly  Houard  No.  3989.) 

Sorbus  aucuparia  Linn.  (1)  Flower  buds  swollen,  remaining 
closed,  and  containing  yellow  larvae.  Surrey.  , 

(2)  Leaflets  folded  upwards  into  pods  containing  white  larvae. 
Most  of  the  pods  are  d:storted  by  the  curving  of  the  mid  rib.  Con- 
tarinia  sorbi  Kieff.  Shropshire. 

S.  Aria  Crantz.  Flower  buds  swollen  and  unopened,  containing 
white  or  yellow  larvae  of  two  species  of  midge.  Surrey. 

Heracleum  Sphondylium  Linn.  Flower  buds  swollen  and  un¬ 
opened,  sometimes  tinted  light  or  rose  pink.  Unilarval.  A  white 
larva.  Shropshire. 

Sambucus  nigra  Linn.  (1)  Schieomyia  nigripes  F.  Low.  Flower 
buds  swollen  and  unopened.  Larva  light  orange.  Surrey. 

(2)  Arnoldia  sambuci  Kieff.  Similar  galls.  Larva  white.  Surrey. 

(3)  Contarinia  lonicerearum  F.  Low.  Flower  buds  swollen  to 
three  times  the  normal  size,  light  green  in  colour.  Internal  parts 
atrophied.  Multilarval.  Larvae  yellow.  Shropshire. 

Viburnum  Opulus  Linn,  and  V.  Lantana  Linn.  Both  attacked 
by  C.  lonicerearum  F.  Low,  and  C.  viburni  Kieff.  Surrey. 

Galium  verum  Linn.  Trotteria  galii.  Surrey.  (M.  Niblett.) 

Galium  Aparine  Linn.  Stems  just  above  the  nodes  swollen  with 
roughly  spherical  shaped  galls  containing  one  or  more  chambers 
which  are  unilarval.  The  galls  are  sometimes  so  close  together  that 
the  plant  is  considerably  distorted.  The  flower  head  may  be  attacked 
so  that  the  terminal  leaves  and  flower  buds  become  massed  to¬ 
gether  in  a  lump.  Larva  maize  yellow  w'th  a  lighter  yellow  area 
down  the  centre  of  the  back.  Shropshire.  (Seems  to  correspond 
to  Houard ’s  No.  5307.) 

C entau rea  nigra  Linn,  and  C.  Scabiosa  Linn,  were  both  heavily 
galled  by  Loewiola  centanreae  F.  Low,  the  insect  apparently  being 
plentiful  in  the  spring. 

Hieracium  vulgare  Tausch.  Leaves  folded  or  rolled  irregularly,, 
enclosing  orange  yellow  green  larvae.  Shropshire. 

Flaxinus  excelsior  Linn.  (1)  The  green  cellular  galls  of  Per- 
risia  fraxinea  Kieff.  were  plentiful  in  Surrey  and  abundant  in 
Shropshire. 

(2)  A  similar  but  larger  gall  with  a  purple  coloration  was 
noticed  in  Shropshire,  and  later  found  in  Surrey.  It  has  a  more 
irregular  outline  to'  the  discoloured  area,  and  the  central  dome  is 
more  pronounced.  The  larva  is  smaller,  white  in  colour.  It  emerges 
through  the  centre  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  gall  to  pupate  in  the 
earth. 
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Ligustrum  vulgare  Linn.  Buds  unopened,  swollen.  Asphon- 
dylia  sp.  Kent. 

Gentiana  Amarella  Linn.  Spherical  or  elongated  swellings  on 
the  stem,  containing  pupae  of  a  midge.  Surrey.  These  cannot 
be  distinguished  on  sight  from  the  Weevil  galls  mentioned  above, 
but  seem  mostly  to  be  higher  up  the  stem.  A  number  of  plants  of 
G.  Pneunionanthe  Linn,  were  examined  for  these  two  species  of 
galls  but  nothing  was  found. 

Digitalis  purpurea  Linn.  Margins  of  the  leaves  rolled  loosely 
upwards  (or  in  one  case  downwards).  The  interior  of  the  rolls  was 
discoloured  as  if  something  had  been  feeding  on  the  tissues,  either 
Cecidomyid  larvae  or  Aphides, but  nothing  was  discovered  on  micro¬ 
scopical  examination.  If  Aphides  had  induced  the  rolling  there 
would  probably  have  been  some  cast  skins  remaining  behind,  so 
in  the  absence  of  these  as  evidence  one  is  inclined  to  suggest  that 
the  galls  were  due  to  midge  larvae.  Shropshire,  three  localities. 

Ballota  nigra  Linn.  Contarinia  ballotae  Kieff.  Terminal  leaves 
rolled  upwards  at  the  base,  and  flower  buds  unopened.  Shropshire 
and  Surrey. 

Ulmns  montana  Stokes  Light  green  circular  galls  in  the  lam¬ 
ina  of  the  leaf,  slightly  raised  on  the  upper  surface.  Unilarval. 
The  white  larva  emerges  through  the  lower  surface  of  the  gall  to 
pupate  in  the  earth.  The  old  gall  withers  and  becomes  brown. 
Shropshire. 

Urtica  dioica  Linn.  Perrisia  dioi-cae  Rubs.  Lower  margins  of 
the  leaves  rolled  upwards  and  thickened  into  fleshy  rolls,  dark  pur¬ 
plish  in  colour.  Multilarval.  Larvae  white.  Surrey. 

Betula  pubescens  Ehrh.  Green  circular  galls  in  the  lamina  of 
the  leaf,  which  seem  to  be  different  from  those  of  Contarinia  bctu- 
lina  Kieff.  Shropshire. 

Carpinus  Betulus  Linn.  Perrisia  carpini  F.  Low.  A  few  galls 
near  Banstead,  Surrey.  (M.  Niblett.) 

Corylus  Avellana  Linn,  (i)  Circular  galls  in  the  lamina  of  the 
leaf  turning  brown  when  old.  A  white  Cecidomyid  larva  inside  the 
gall.  This  emerges  through  the  lower  surface  of  the  gall  to  pupate 
in  the  earth.  Shropshire. 

(2)  Leaf  distorted  by  the  presence  of  white  Cecidomyid  larvae 
living  on  the  under  surface  where  they  produce  brown  spots,  and 
cause  the  veins  to  curve  round  thus  pulling  the  lamina  out  of  shape. 
Pupate  in  the  earth.  Shropshire. 

Quercus  Robur  Linn,  and  0.  sessiliflora  Salisb.  Circular  green 
galls  in  the  lamina  of  the  leaf  resembling  those  of  Neuroterus  vesi- 
cator  Schl.,  but  without  the  woody  texture  and  the  radiating  lines 
from  the  centre.  Contain  one  white  larva.  Cecidomyid.  Shrop¬ 
shire.  Also  in  Surrey  and  Kent  on  Q.  Robur. 

Fagus  sylvatica  Linn.  Young  leaves  folded  upwards  along  the 
mid-vein,  enclosing  larvae.  Shropshire.  (Houard  No.  1162.) 
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Muiscididae 

Populus  tremula  Linn.  The  old  scars  of  Agromyza  schineri 
Giraud,  were  noted  as  abundant  in  some  localities  in  Shropshire. 


Hemiptera 

Trioza  urticae  Linn,  which  was  so  abundant  in  1928,  has  not 
been  recorded  at  all  this  year. 

Aphididae 

Populus  nigra  Linn.  Pemphigus  populi  Courchet.  Several 
galls  were  found  on  one  tree  in  Shropshire.  Some  were  submitted 
to  Mr.  F.  V.  Theobald  who  pronounced  the  Aphis  to  be  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  British  list. 

Thysanoptera 

Spiraea  Ulmaria  Linn.  Some  flower  heads  much  distorted  and 
bunched  together.  The  masses  contained  numbers  of  Thips  sp. 
Shropshire. 

Eriophyidae 

Viola  lutea  Huds.  Eriophyes  violae  Nal.  Margins  of  the 
leaves  rolled  tightly  upwards.  Shropshire,  in  three  separate  local¬ 
ities. 

V.  Lloydii  Jord.  E.  violae  Nal.  Garden  origin.  Fetcham, 
Surrey. 

Ornithopus  perpusillus  Linn.  Eriophyes  sp.  Flower  buds  and 
terminal  parts  of  the  shoots  metamorphosed  into  solid  masses 
amongst  which  the  mites  were  found  in  large  numbers.  Shropshire. 

Lonicera  Periclymenum  Linn.  Eriophyes  xylostei  Can.  The 
lamina  of  the  leaf  is  puckered  up  near  the  margin  into  a  long  roll, 
sometimes  so  close  to  the  margin  that  it  looks  as  if  the  gall  was 
along  the  edge  of  the  leaf,  instead  of  being  away  from  it.  Shrop¬ 
shire. 

Achillea  Millefolium  Linn.  Eriophyes  sp.  Leaves  covered  with 
extra  long  white  hairs  amongst  which  the  mites  were  found.  Shrop¬ 
shire. 

A.  Ptarmica  Linn.  Eriophyes  sp.  Margins  of  the  leaves  rolled 
upwards.  Previously  reported  from  Surrey,  Essex  and  Sussex. 
Now  found  in  Shropshire. 

Artemisia  vulgaris  Linn.  Eriophyes  artemisiae  Can.  found 
near  Epsom.  (M.  Niblett.) 

Fraxinus  vulgaris  Linn.  (1)  Eriophyes  sp.  Brown  hairs 
along  the  mid-vein.  Shropshire.  (Houard  No.  4646.) 
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(2)  Eriophyes  sp.  Green  rugose  patches  on  the  under  surface 
of  the  lamina  of  the  leaves,  inhabited  by  the  mites.  Shropshire. 

Clinopodium  vulgar e  Linn.  Eriophyes  sp.  Under  surface  of 
the  leaves  covered  with  long  white  hairs  which  are  especially  thick 
along  the  veins.  Among  these  are  numbers  of  mites.  Surrey. 
Previously  recorded  Entomologist,  July,  1918,  by  L.  B.  Hall. 

U l mus  minor  Mill.  Eriophyes  sp.  Tufts  of  whitish  hairs  in 
the  angles  of  the  veins  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves.  Shrop¬ 
shire. 

Juglans  regia  Linn.  Eriophyes  tristriatus  Nal.  was  found  in 
Shropshire  as  well  as  the  more  common  form,  var.  erinea,  Nal. 

Galium  saxatile  Linn,  was  to  be  seen  frequently  on  the  Shrop¬ 
shire  hills  heavily  galled.  Specimens  of  the  plant  brought  home 
for  examination  under  the  microscope  were  found  to  be  swarming 
with  Eriophyes  sp.  while  no  Phyllocoptes  could  be  detected.  E. 
galiobius  Can.  was  found  galling  Galium  verum  Linn,  in  small 
numbers. 

Other  species  of  plants  galled  in  a  manner  that  suggested  the 
presence  of  mites  were  met  with,  but  unless  the  mites  were  found 
on  subsequent  examination,  these  plants  have  not  been  included  in 
this  list. 

H.  J.  Burkill,  Hon.  Sec. 


Ramblers 


TPHE  membership  of  the  section  is  practically  the  same  as  at  the  end 
of  last  year,  resignations  having  been  balanced  by  new  members. 

Eleven  Rambles  have  been  held  during  the  year.  Attendance  has 
varied  between  4  and  17,  the  average  being  7. 

The  excursions  were  generally  enjoyed,  although  oddly  enough  in 
an  exceptionally  dry  year,  three  of  them  were  more  or  less  marred  by 
rain.  The  section  has  continued  to  provide  for  its  members  and  their 
friends  at  least  one  ramble  a  month  through  the  countryside  of  the 
London  area  and  the  fullest  use  has  been  made  of  footpaths  and  bye- 
ways.  While  no  records  have  been  kept  for  the  section,  individual 
members  have  taken  the  opportunity  to  make  very  useful  observations 
in  any  particular  branch  in  which  they  were  interested,  and  inquirers 
have  received  much  pleasant  instruction  from  the  more  expert  members 
attending  the  rambles. 

The  section  continues  to  be  affiliated  to  the  Federation  of  Ramb¬ 
ling  Clubs. 


A.  N.  Carr,  Chairman. 
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Chingford  Branch 

THE  membership  during  the  year  has  remained  almost  stationary, 
and,  while  the  lowest  attendance,  owing  to  inclement  weather, 
was  considerably  below  that  of  the  previous  year,  the  highest  was  well 
above  the  highest  of  1928.  Unfortunately,  one  meeting,  on  account  of 
weather  and  other  adverse  circumstances,  had  to  be  abandoned. 

The  following  lectures  were  delivered: — “From  the  Roof  of  the 
World  (Thibet)  ”,  By  Rev.  H.  J.  Gamble,  M.A.  “Darwin’s  Voyage 
in  the  Beagle,”  E.  Samuelson.  “  Spiders,”  Miss  Muriel  Main.  “  Nature 
in  New  Zealand,”  Miss  A.  Hibbert-Ware,  F.L.S.  “Short  Chapters  in 
Botany,”  J.  E.  S.  Dallas.  “  The  Pre-history  of  the  Epping  Forest 
District,”  S.  Hazzledine  Warren.  “  Off  the  Beaten  Track  in  Switzer¬ 
land,”  S.  E.  Norden.  “Birds  and  their  Evolution,”  J.  F.  Hayward. 
Rambles  in  Epping  Forrest  and  elsewhere  were  also  arranged. 

It  is  with  very  deep  regret  that  we  record  the  loss  which  the  branch 
has  sustained  with  the  retirement  from  the  office  of  secretary  of  Mr.  E. 
Samuelson,  For  nearly  twenty  years  a  member  of  the  society,  his 
name  has  been  closely  bound  up  with  that  of  the  Chingford  Branch, 
and  we  extend  to  him  our  warmest  thanks  for  his  able  and  devoted 
work  in  the  past,  and  trust  that  he  will  find  fresh  spheres  of  congenial 
activity  at  his  new  home. 

John  F.  Hayward,  Local  Secretary. 


Obituary 

1DY  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  F.  H.  Grant  in  August  last  at  the  age  of  75 
the  Society  has  lost  one  of  its  oldest  honorary  members. 

Whilst  he  laid  no  claim  to  be  considered  a  naturalist,  his  deep 
love  and  appreciation  of  the  country,  and  all  that  connotes,  brought  him 
into  close  sympathy  with  our  Society  and  some  of  its  members. 

His  charming  estate  at  Beaumont  in  Hertfordshire,  where  we  were 
at  all  times  welcome,  was  largely  his  own  creation,  and  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  preservation  of  flowers,  birds,  footpaths  and  the  country¬ 
side  in  general  his  interest  was  real  and  active. 

Combined  with  high  ideals  and  standards  of  life  and  a  warm  and 
generous  nature,  he  had  the  quality  of  making  friendships  of  the  kind 
that  abides  and  his  memory  will  be  cherished  by  many  to  whom  his 
death  creates  a  gap  that  cannot  be  filled.  He  lies  buried  in  the  old- 
world  churchyard  of  Wormley,  surrounded  by  the  country  he  knew  and 
loved  and  that  owed  not  a  little  to  his  fostering  hand, — one  of  the  few 
remaining  unspoilt  bits  of  countryside  near  London. 

Ebenezer  Chapman  was  one  of  those  personalities  which  attract  to 
themselves  friends  without  number  and  which  can  enter  into  almost 
every  sphere  of  activity  with  zest  and  competence. 

Imbued  at  an  early  age  with  strict  religious  principles,  his  sur¬ 
roundings  and  course  of  study  gradually  changed  his  outlook.  He 
became  a  freethinker  without,  however,  any  real  modification  of  his 
tenacious  adherence  to  principle.  Given  certain  circumstances,  this 
produced  an  inflexibility  of  view  and  purpose  which  seemed  to  be  in 
strange  contrast  to  his  ordinary  sweet  and  loveable  character. 

Apart  from  matters  of  principle,  his  guiding  light  was  the  desire 
to  give  pleasure  to  others  and  many  of  us  have  reason  to  remember  the 
unbounded  hospitality  of  his  home.  His  services  were  freely  given  to 
any  society  which  had  objects  in  any  way  congenial  to  him.  Mankind, 
nature,  books,  architecture  all  fascinated  him  and  the  fruits  of  his  travel 
and  observation  were  made  available  to  all  his  friends. 

With  everything  thus  outwardly  shaping  for  complete  happiness, 
the  workings  of  destiny  wove  the  pleasant  happenings  ofhis  life  into  the 
fabric  of  a  Greek  tragedy  played  out  step  by  step  remorsely.  We  rejoice 
that  the  final  act  was  not  drawn  out  beyond  his  power  of  endurance. 

Chapman  was  not  primarily  a  naturalist  but  was  first  attracted  to 
the  Society  by  the  Archaeological  Section.  He  joined  in  19  n  and  was 
a  regular  attendant  at  all  the  functions  of  the  Society  till  his  last  illness. 
For  many  years  he  served  as  secretary  of  the  section  and  was  unani¬ 
mously  appointed  its  Chairman  when  Mr  Bishop  vacated  that  post  for 
the  presidency  of  the  Society. 

At  his  passing  we  feel  that  a  great  influence  for  good  has  left  us  so 
far  as  it  had  bodily  form.  May  the  spirit  remain  to  direct  subcon¬ 
sciously  our  steps  towards  simplicity  and  truth. 
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1927  Harvey,  J.  H.,  “Dallinga,”  Lower  Road,  Great  Bookham,  Surrey.  (Bot  ) 

1930  Haworth,  Miss  F.  M.,  B.Sc.  F.Z.S.,  13,  Theobalds  Road,  W.C.i.  (Zoo.. 

Bot.) 

1927  Hayward,  Jno  F.,  17,  Heathcote  Grove,  Chingford  E.4’  (Geol.,  Zoo.) 

1929  Hazlewood,  A.,  5,  Marksbury  Avenue,  Richmond,  Surrey.  (Orn.) 

1910  Heath,  G.  H.,  M.A.,  7,  St.  Phillip’s  Road,  Surbiton,  Surrey.  (Lep.) 

1926  Hibbert-Ware,  Miss  A.,  F.L.S.,  “The  White  Cottage,”  Gillwell  Lane,  near 

Chingford,  E.4.  (Orn.) 

1930  Hick,  A.  E.,  68,  Brockswood  Lane,  Welwyn  Garden  City,  Herts. 

1929  Hicks,  John  B.,  F.E.S.,  30,  Stanhope  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.W-7. 

1929  Hollom,  P.  A,  D.,  “ Birchfield, ”  Addlest  tne,  Surrey.  (Orn.) 

1919  Horn,  P.  W.,  Stepney  Borough  Museum,  77,  Whitechapel  High  Street, 
E.i.  (Orn.,  Aquaria) 

I9°5  Hornblower,  A.B.,  91,  Queen’s  Road,  Buckhurst  Hill,  Essex.  (Api.,  Arch 
Orn,,  R.) 

1910  Howard,  D.  Lloyd,  J.P.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  Pettits  Hall,  Chigwell,  Essex. 
(Chem.) 

1927  Hussey,  H.  J.,  416,  High  Road,  Leyton,  E.xo.  (Arch.,  Orn.,  R.) 

1930  Hutton,  Miss  R.  E.,  13,  Theobalds  Road,  W.C.i.  (Bot.,  Zoo..) 

1927  Impey,  Mrs.  L.  A.,  Eynsham  Hall,  Witney,  Oxon.  (Orn.) 

l927  Jag°.  R-  P.,  F.Z.S.,  “Rookwood,”  Bridle  Road,  Eastcote,  Middlesex. 
(Orn.) 

1927  Jeffery,  H.  J.,  A.R.C.Sc,  F.L.S.,  14,  Coppetts  Road,  Muswell  Hill,  N.io. 

(Bot.) 

1926  Jehan,  Kenneth  C.,  82,  West  Hill,  Sydenham.  S.E.26.  (Bot.) 

1929  Johns,  Miss  F  E.,  40,  The  Ridgeway,  Kenton,  Harrow,  Mdlx.  (Orn.  R.) 

1928  Joicey,  J.  J.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S..  F.R.G.S.,  F.E.S.,The  Hill,  Wormley,  Surrey. 

(Lep.) 

1925  Jones,  Jock  LI.,  1,  Boundary  Road,  St.  John’s  Wood,  N.W.8.  (R.) 

1899  *Kaye,  W.  J.,  F.E.S.,  “Caracas,’  Ditton  Hill,  Surbiton,  Surrey.  (Lep.) 

1929  King,  E.  L  ,  31,  Walloston  Gardens,  East  Sheen,  S.W.I4.  (Orn  ,  Bot.) 

1928  Kingsbury,  A.  W.  G.,  24,  Bina  Gardens,  Earl’s  Court,  S.  W.5.  (Orn.) 

1929  Kitto,  Mrs.  N.  C.,  “Rothesay,”  Temsford  Rd.  St.  Albans,  Herts  (Orn.) 
1925  Korner,  Miss  Theodora,  4,  Gunterstone  Road,  W.  Kensington,  W.  14.  (R.) 

1929  Lamb,  Mrs.  K.  E.,  “Mildura  Cottage,”  Lymington,  Hants.  (Orn) 

1928  Lack,  H.  L.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  31,  Marlborough  Place,  St.  John's  Wood, 
N.W  8.  (Orn.) 

1928  Lack,  D.  L.,  31,  Marlborough  Place,  St.  John’s  Wood.  N.W. 8.  (Orn.) 

1927  Lane,  J.  H  ,  571/3,  Commerical  Road,  E.i.  (Chem.) 

1930  Ledlie,  R.  C,  B.,  M.B.,  B.Sc.,  F.R.C.S.,  23,  Beaumont  St.  W.i.  (Bot.) 

1928  Lee,  Miss  M.,  22,  Addison  Way,  Golder’s  Green,  N.W.ii.  (Orn.) 

1928  Leech,  T.,  33,  First  Avenue,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  Middlesex.  (Bot. 

Orn.) 

1929  Leigh,  Kenneth,  24.  Queen’s  Rd.,  Beckenham,  Kent.  (Orn.) 
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1922  Lemon,  F.  E.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  (Cantab.)  J.P.,  C.A.,  “Hillcrest’’,  Redhill, 
Surrey.  (Orn.) 

1922  Lemon,  Mrs  M.  L.,  J.P.,  M.B.O.U.,  F.Z.S.,  •‘Hillcrest,"  Redhill, 

Surrey.  (Orn.) 

1919  Leyton  Public  Libaries,  per  the  Librarian  (E.  Sydney,  F.L.A.,), '.Central 
Library,  Leyton,  E.io. 

1927  Lister,  Miss  G.,  871,  High  Road,  Leytonstone,  E.n.  (Orn  ) 

1926  ‘Littlejohn,  H.  A.,  93,  Carlyle  Road,  Manor  Park,  E.I2.  (Orn.,  Bot.) 

1929  Locke,  B.,  31,  Tottenham  Lane,  Hornsey  ,N. 8.  (Arch.) 

1926  Longfield,  MissC.  E.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.E.S.,  F.Z.S.,  20,  Pont  Street,  S.W.i. 

(Orn.,  Ent.) 

1930  ‘Low,  G.  C..  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  F.Z.S..  M.B.O.U.,  86,  Brook  St. 

Grosvenor  Square,  W.i.  (Orn.,  Zoo.) 

1919  Lowne,  B.  T.,  “Ravenscroft,"  129.  Bromley  Road,  Catford,  S.E.6.  (Bot.) 

1928  MacAlister,  Mrs.  E.,  io,  St.  Albans  Road,  Kensington,  W.8.  (Orn.,  Bot.) 
1911  Macintosh,  Miss  I.  S.,  69,  Windmill  Hill,  Enfield,  Middlesex.  (Bot.) 

191 1  Macintosh,  Miss  J .  L).,  69,  Windmill  Hill,  Enfield.  Middlesex. 

1929  Mackay,  Helen  M.  M.,  M.D.,  28,  John  St.,  Bedford  Row,  W.C.i. 

(Orn.) 

1929  McMurtrie,  D  S.A.,  ‘‘St.  Ibbs  Bush,"  Nr.  Hitchin,  Herts,  (Orn.,  Bit.) 

1923  * Macpherson,  A.  Holte,  F.Z.S.,  2i,Campden  Hill  Square,  W.8.  (Orn.) 
1929  Malthby,  Miss  ).,  “Duncliffe,"  157,  Copers  Cope  Road,  Beckenham,  Kent. 

(Orn.,  Bot.,  Pond  Life) 

1923  Mann,  Edward,  10,  Frankland  Road,  S.  Chingford,  E.4.  (Pond  Life,  Orn.) 
1929  Marshall,  John  G.,  34,  Leyland  Road,  Lee,  S.E.12.  (Orn.) 

1929  Martin-Hurst,  Miss  B.,  “The  End  House,’’  Roehampton,  S.W  15.  (Orn.) 

1928  Mason,  A.  J,,  F.R.S.A.,  112,  Drakefield  Road,  Tooting,  S.W. 17.  (Arch.) 

1927  Mason,  Miss  J.  “  Eynsham  Hall."  Witney,  Oxon.  (Orn.) 

1927  Mellows,  C.,  M.A.,  F.E.S.,  School  House,  Bishop’s  Stortford  College, 
Herts.  (Bot.,  Ent.) 

1887  Mera.A.  W. ,  5,  Park  Villas.  High  Road,  Loughton,  Essex.  (Lep.) 

1929  Middleton,  A.D.,  University  Museum,  Oxford.  (Zoo.) 

1929  Millin,  S  S.,  “Dartry,"  Wood  End  Rd.  Harpenden,  Herts  (Orn.,  Bot.) 

1926  Mitchell,  Miss  E. ,  29,  Aberdeen  Road,  Wealdstone,  Middlesex.  (Bot.) 

1927  Moore,  Miss  F.,  "  Downshire  House,”  Roehampton,  S.W. 15. 

1927  Moss,  Miss  M,  B.,  22,  The  Avenue,  Kew  Gardens,  Richmond,  Surrey.  (Bot.) 

1927  Mounsey,  D  .J.,  5,  Harewood  Rd.,  South  Croydon,  Surrey.  (Orn..  Ent.) 

1928  Murphy,  Miss  H.,  43,  Stafford  Row,  Bow,  E.3.  (Bot.,  Orn.) 

1926  Niblett,  Montague,  10,  Greenway,  Wallington,  Surrey.  (Ent.,  Plait  Galls.) 
1893  ‘Nicholson,  Miss  B.,  “Montana,"  85,  Ashley  Rd.  Parkstone,  Dorset.  (Bot.) 

1928  Noel,  Miss  E.  F.,  37,  Burnham  Court,  W.2.  (Bot.,  Orn.) 

1925  Norman,  Cecil.  F.L.S.,  55,  Eccleston  Square.  S.W.i.  (Bot.  Orn.) 

1926  ‘Oldham,  Charles,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  M.B.O.U.,  “The  Bollin,’’  Shrublands 

Road,  Berkhamsted,  Herts.  (Bot.,  Orn.,  Conch.) 

1929  Page  Miss  M.  M.,  19.  Hainthorpe  Road,  West  Norwood,  S.E.27.  (Orn.) 

1929  Palmer,  E  W  ,  56,  Fore  St.  Upper  Edmonton,  N.18.  (Arch.) 

1924  Palmer,  Miss  Fanny,  8,  Ulundi  Road,  Blackieath,  S.E.3.  (Arch.) 

1928  Palmer,  R  ,  F.E.S.,  E.Z.S.,  “Standeford,"  Baldock  Road,  Letchworth, 

Herts.  (Ent.,  Orn.,  Plant  Galls,  Pond  Life,  R.) 

1925  ‘Parmenter,  L.,  94,  Fairlands  Avenue,  Thornton  Heath,  Surrey,  (Orn.) 

1921  Parsons,  S.  T.  T.,  33,  Trebovir  Rd  ,  Earl’s  Court,  S.W. 5.  (Orn.) 

1922  Patterson,  Dr.  R.,  F.L.S.,  M.R.I.A.,  7.  The  Crest,  Berylands,  Surbiton, 

Surrey.  (Orn.) 

1922  Payne,  C.  H.,  13.  Kidderpore  Gardens,  Hampstead,  N  W.3.  (Orn.,  Arch.) 

1930  Payne,  E.D.B.,  9,  Oaktree  Avenue,  Palmer’s  Green,  N.13.  (Orn.) 

1923  Payne.  E.  M.,  “Riseholme,"  Minterne  Avenue,  Southall.  Middlesex,  (Bot., 

Orn.) 

1923  Payne.  L.  G.,  22,  Marksbury  Avenue,  Richmond,  Surrey,  (Bot.) 

1922  Petheii,  R.  W.,  108,  Northwold  Road,  Upper  Clapton,  E.5.  (Orn.,  Ent.) 

1929  Phelan,  T.  C.  E.,  38,  Richmond  Rd.,  Bayswater,  W.2.  (Orn.,  Bot.) 

1927  Phillips,  D.  M.,  F.Z.S.,  146,  Bishopsgate,  E.C.2.,  (Bot.,  Ent.,  Geol.) 
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1927  Piper,  Miss  G,  E  M.,  12,  ElmsRd.,  Clapham,  S.W.4.  (Orn.) 

1925  Poock,  Sydney  G.,  17,  Green  Moor  Link,  Winchmore  Hill,  N.21.  (Orn.) 

1928  Poole,  A.C.,  42,  The  Mall,  Ealing,  W.5,,  (Orn.,  Bot.) 

1910  Pratt,  W.  B.,  10,  Lion  Ga’e  Gardens,  Richmond,  Surrey.  (Lep.) 

1892  Prout,  L.  B.,  F.E.S.,  84,  Albert  Rd.,  Dalston,  E.8,  (Lep.,  Biol.) 

1929  Pugh,  Miss  E.  C.,  The  Hill  Farm,  Stockbury,  Kent.  (Orn.) 

1929  Purey-Cust,  Miss  Peggy,  49,  West  Hill,  Highgate,  N.6. 

1927  Raikes,  Miss  D.,  9,  Launceston  PI.,  Kensington,  W.8.  (Arch.,  Bot.,  Orn.) 

1926  Rankin,  The  Hon.  Lady,  Kensington  Palace  Mansions,  De  Vere  Gardens, 

Kensington.  W.8.  (Orn.) 

1929  Reed,  Miss  J,  B.  29,  Thornton,  Hill,  Wimbledon,  S.W.19.  (Orn.) 

1929  Rew,  E.,  23,  Chester  Terrace,  Regents  Park,  N.W.i.  (Orn  ) 

1929  Rew,  Miss  M.,  23,  Chester  Terrace,  Regents  Park,  N.W.i.  (Orn.) 

1925  Richardson,  Arthur,  Barrowell  Green,  Winchmore  Hill,  N.21.  (Otn.) 

1928  Richardson,  G.,  74,  Tulse  Hill,  Brixton,  S.W.2.  (Bot.) 

1922  Robbins,  J.  C.,  F.E.S.,  “The  Rosery,”  Limspfield,  Surrey.  (Bot,,  Arch., 

Ent.) 

1892  Robbins,  R.  W.,  “The  Rosery,"  Limpsfield,  Surrey.  (Bot.,  Lep.,  Orn., 

Arch.) 

1893  Robbins,  Mrs.,  R.  W.  “  The  Rosery,"  Limpsfield,  Surrey,  (Bot.,  Arch., 

Orn.) 

1910  *Ross,  ].,  18,  Queen’s  Grove  Road,  Chingford,  E.4.  (Bot.,  Plant  Galls, 

Orn.) 

1890  Routledge  G.B.,  F.E.S.,  “Tarn  Lodge,”  Headsnook,  Carlisle,  Cumber¬ 
land.  (Lep.,  Col.,  Hem.) 

1923  Sagar,  H.,  Holly  Hill  Farm,  Botany  Bay,  Enfield,  Middlesex.  (Orn.,  R.) 

1929  Sampson,  E.  S.,  “  Thursley,"  Court  Road,  Banstead,  Surrey.  (Orn.) 

1895  Shaw,  V.  Eric,  “  Betula,"  ParkView  Road,  New  Elthara,  S.E.9.  (Hym. 

Lep.,  Micr.,  Api.) 

1929  Short,  G.  R.  A,,  15,  Blenkarne  Road,  Wandsworth  Common,  S.W.  11. 
Bot.,  Micr.,  Pharmacognosy). 

1929  Shorter,  Miss  E.  M.  L.,  75,  Onslow  Gardens,  Muswell  Hill,  N.io  (R.) 
1892  Simes,  J.  A.,  O.B.E.,  F.E.S.,  “  Kingsley  Cottage,”  Queen’s  Road, 
Loughton,  Essex.  (Ent  ) 

1911  Simpson,  W.,  M.B.,  B.S.,  D.P.H.,  “  The  Ivies,’’  3  Adelaide  Road, 

Andover,  Hants.  (Arch.,  Bot.,  Lep.,  Plant  Galls.) 

1892  Smith,  A.  C.,  18  Mornington  Road,  Woodford  Green,  Essex,  (Ent.) 

1892  Smith,  C.  B.,  F.E.S.,  61,  Onslow  Gardens,  Muswell  Hill,  N.io.  (Lep.) 
1929  Smith.  Mrs.  H.  K.,  61,  Onslow  Gardens,  Muswell  Hill,  N.io. 

1927  Smith,  Miss  G.  L.,  35,  Maidenstone  Hill,  Greenwich,  S.E.10.  (Arch) 

1926  Smith,  Miss  M.  H.,  177,  Holly  Lodge  Mansions,  Highgate,  N.6.  (Orn., 

Bot.) 

1927  Solly,  Miss  B.  N.,  16,  Sydney  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 3.  (Orn.) 

1927  Southern,  H.  N,,  67,  Holden  Road,  North  Finchley,  N.12.  (Orn.) 

1928  Sparkes,  T. ,  A.M.I.E.E.,  23,  Drayton  Road,  West  Ealing,  W.13. 

1928  Sparkes,  Mrs.  T  ,  23,  Drayton  Road,  West  Ealing,  W.13. 

1922  Spooner,  Herman,  21,  Musgrave  Crescent,  Walham  Green,  Fulham, 
S.W. 6.  (Orn.,  Bot.,  Arch.,  R.) 

1927  Soanley,  S.  F.,  “Eversley,”  The  Crossways,  Gidea  Park,  Essex.  (Arch., 
Orn.) 

1927  Statham,  Miss  M  E.,  74,  Warwick  Street,  S.W.i.  (Orn.) 

1920  *3towell,  H.  3.,  L.R.I.  B.A.,  26.  Queen’s  Gardens,  Ealing,  W.5.  (Arch.) 

1927  Swain,  A.  M.,  436,  Blandford  Road,  Beckenham,  Kent.  (Orr.) 

1928  Talbot,  G.,  F.E.S.,  “  Mon  plaisir,”  Wormley,  Surrey.  (Lep.) 

1927  Tarver,  A.,  1,  Thornhill  Road,  Croydon,  Surrey.  (Arch,  Conch.) 

1929  Taylor,  Miss  J.  K.,  “  Clyne,”  Worcester  Park,  Surrey.  (Orn.) 

1926  Taylor,  Mrs.  K.,  “The  Vine  House,"  Sevenoaks,  Kent.  (Orn.) 

1930  Thacker,  D.  M.  D.,  “  Broom  Lodge,”  168  Chase  Side,  Old  Southgate, 

N.14.  (Arch.,  Col.,  Aqua.) 

1920  Thomas,  Mrs.  G.  E,,  9,  Talbot  Road,  Isleworth,  Middlesex.  (Orn.,  R.) 

1927  Thresher,  Miss  G.  A.,  34,  Henrietta  Street,  W.C.2.  (Arch.) 
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1892  Tremayne,  L.  J.,  F.Z.S.,  •«  Avenue  House,”  21,  Northumberland  Avenue, 

W.C  2.  (Bot.,  Lep.,  Arch.,  Plant  Galls,  Orn.,  R.) 

1908  Tremayne,  Mrs.,  “Avenue  House,”  21  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C. 2 
(Orn  ,  Arch.,  Bot..  R.) 

1923  Trench,  R.  H.,  “  Hall  Barn  Cottage,”  Beaconsfield,  Bucks.  (Orn.,  R.) 
I9i5  Tucker,  Leslie  F.,  '•  Danebury,”  The  Chine,  Grange  Park,  Winchmore 
Hill,  N.21.  (Lep.) 

1927  Veitch,  Miss  A.,  79,  Shirley  Gardens,  Faircross,  Barking,  Essex,  (Arch.) 
1929  Venour,  Miss  D.,  54a,  Dennington  Park  Road,  N.W.6.  (Orn.) 

1927  Waller,  G.,  88,  Beckenham  Road,  Beckenham,  Kent.  (Orn.) 

192;  Ward,  Bernard  T.,  24.  Long  Deacon  Road.  Chingford,  E.4.  (Bot.,  R.) 
1920  Watkins,  Miss  H.,  12,  Connaught  Avenue,  East  Sheen.  Mortlake,  S.W.14. 
(Orn.,  R.) 

1929  Watson,  T.  C.  3,  Priory  Road,  Hornsey,  N.8.  (Ent.) 

1926  Watt,  Hugh  Boyd,  60,  Parliament  Hill  Mansions,  Lissenden  Gardens, 
Kentish  Town,  N.W.5.  (Orn.,  Ecology,  Zoo.,  Bot.) 

1925  *  Watt,  Mrs.  Winifred  Boyd,  90,  Parliament  Hill  Mansions,  Lissenden 
Gardens,  Kentish  Town,  N.W.5.  (Orn.) 

1893  Wattson,  R.  Marshman,  32,  St.  Andrews  Road,  Stoke  Newington,  N.16. 

(Arch.,  Ent.) 

1928  Weeks,  Claude,  7,  Paynesfield  Avenue,  East  Sheen,  Mortlake,  S.W.14. 

(Orn.) 

1929  Welch,  John  J.,  19,  Alexandra  Road,  Walthamstow,  E.17. 

1929  Wheeler,  E.  P.,  F. R.I.B.A.,  “Park  Lodge,”  Park  Road,  Sutton,  Surrey. 

(Orn.) 

1930  Whitbread,  R.,  6,  Meadow  Way,  Weald  Village,  Harrow,  Middlesex. 

(Arch.) 

1913  Wilde,  Mrs.  C.  L.,  “  Lindfield,”  Marshall  Road.  Godaiming,  Surrey. 

(Arch.,  Bot.,  Plant  Galls.) 

1922  Wilkinson,  E.  B.,  F.L.S.,  75,  St.  Mark's  Road,  W.io. 

1880  Williams,  C.  H.,  5,  Lower  Belgrave  Street,  Eaton  Square,  S.W.i.  (Lep.) 
1930  Williams,  Miss  P.  H.,  16,  Heron  Road,  St.  Margaret’s,  Twickenham, 
Middlesex.  (Orn.,  Bot.) 

1902  Willsdon,  A.  J.,  46,  Dover  Road,  South  Wanstead,  Essex.  (Lep.) 

1928  Wilson,  J.,  1 15,  Canterbury  Road,  Harrow,  Middlesex.  (Orn.,  Bot.) 

1929  Witherby,  H.  F.,  M.B.E.,  H.F.A.O.U.,  F.Z.S.,  M.B.O.U.,  12,  Chester- 

ford  Gardens,  Hampstead,  N.W.3.  (Orn.) 

1922  Wright,  W.  A.,  ”  St.  Omar,”  Beresford  Road,  Chingford,  E.4.  (Orn.) 

BRANCH  ASSOCIATES 

1929  Appleton,  Miss,  ”  Moorlands,”  Sewardstone  Bury,  Chingford,  E.4. 

1929  Appleton,  Mrs.,  “  Moorlands,”  Sewardstone  Bury,  Chingford,  E.4. 

1927  Blake,  Trevor  J.  S.,  102,  Station  Road,  Chingford,  E.4.  (Arch.,  Micr.) 

1927  Chappell,  Miss  M.,  Monkhams  End,  Monkhams  Lane,  Woodford  Green, 

Essex. 

1914  Connoll,  Miss  E.,  “  Windyridge,”  98,  Connaught  Avenue,  Chingford,  E.4. 

1910  Cox.  Oswald  F.,  “Croftdown,”  Shepherd’s  Hill,  Highgate,  N.6.  (Bot.) 

1928  Culpin,  Miss  N.,  “  Airlie,”  The  Avenue,  Chingford,  E.4. 

1922  Dupere,  Miss  Frances,  87,  Station  Road,  Chingford,  E.4. 

1920  Gain,  Mrs.  E.  R.,  49,  Buxton  Road,  Chingford,  E.4. 

1927  Gain,  Miss  M.,  49,  Buxton  Road,  Chingford,  E.4. 

1926  Gamble,  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.,  9,  Park  Hill  Road,  Chingford,  E.4. 

1927  Gamble,  Miss  E.,  9  Park  Hill  Road,  Chingford,  E.4. 

1926  Gamble,  Miss  Winifred,  9,  Park  Hill  Road,  Chingford,  E.4. 

1920  Hart,  Miss  H.,  The  Green  Farm,  Chingford,  E.4. 

1927  Holland,  H.,  27,  Victoria  Road,  Chingford,  E.4. 

1928  Holland,  Miss  M.,  27,  Victoria  Road,  Chingford.  E.4. 

1928  Langford,  R.  E.,  15,  Warren  Road,  Chingford,  E.4. 

1925  Mancell,  W.  A.,  22,  Connaught  Avenue,  Chingford,  E.4.  (Orn.) 

1911  Matbieson,  Miss  M.  L.,  7,  Crescent  Road,  Chingford,  E.4.  (Meteorology). 
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1327  Pettit,  Mrs.  S.,  “  Colham,”  2,  Victoria  Road,  Chiogford,  E.4. 

1927  Pettit,  S.,  "Colham,”  2,  Victoria  Road,  Chingford,  E.4. 

1920  Proctor,  Mrs.  E.  M  ,  10  Woodland  Road,  Chingford,  E.4. 

1927  Read,  Mrs.  E  J.,  33,  Eglington  Road,  Chingford,  E.4. 

1927  Read,  Miss  P.,  33,  Eglington  Road,  Chingford,  E.4. 

1925  Saul,  H.,  Barclay’s  Bank,  Chingford,  E.4. 

1930  Shadforth,  Miss  G.  H.,  35,  Victoria  Road,  Chingford,  E.4. 

1930  Shadforth,  W.  R.,  35,  Victoria  Road,  Chingford,  E.4. 

1927  Sones,  Mrs.  F.,  ••  Home,”  King’s  Head  Hill,  Chingford,  E.4. 

1903  Stevenson,  H.  E.,  F.C.S.,  22,  Wilton  Grove,  Wimbled m,  S.W.  19. 

(Chem.) 

1927  Stopps,  W.  E.,  6,  Gordon  Road,  Chingford,  E.4. 

1923  Trounce,  J.  P.,  J.P.,  *'  Woodside,”  Sewardstone  Bury,  Chingford,  E.4. 
1927  Unwin,  Mrs.  E.,  7,  Mount  View  Road,  Chingford,  E.4. 

1927  Wilkes,  Miss  L.,  24,  Woodland  Road,  Chingford,  E.4. 

1929  You£,  Miss,  46,  Station  Road,  Chingford,  E.4.  (Bot.) 

COUNTRY  AND  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATES 

1924  Bailey,  Mrs.  Stephen,  45,  Bridge  Street,  Godaiming,  Surrey. 

1907  Bickham,  Spencer  H.,  Underdown,  Ledbury,  Herefordshire.  (Bot.) 

1908  Bostock,  E.  D.,  Oulton  Cross,  Stone,  Staffordshire.  (Lep.) 

1924  Collins.  Miss  Florence,  School  of  Gardening,  Clapham,  near  Worthing, 
Sussex.  (Orn.) 

1929  Correspondent,  The,  Natural  History  Society,  St.  Johns’  School,  Leather- 

head,  Surrey. 

1892  Culpin,  Millais,  M.D.,  F.R  C.S.,  ”  Meads,”  Loughton,  Essex.  (Biol.) 

1926  Farthing,  Miss  E.,  5,  Oakhill  Road,  Bradford  Road,  (W.)  Batley,  Yorks. 

(Arch.) 

1930  Foster,  Mrs.  S.,  12,  Victoria  Road,  Bridgnorth,  Shropshire.  (Orn.) 

1898  Hall,  L.  B.,  F.L.S.,  Lingdene,”  King’s  Avenue,  Parkstone,  Dorset, 
(Bot,,  Plant  Galls,  Biol.,  Geol.  Micr.) 

1923  Hardiman-Nash,  K.  O.,  "  Nightsgift,”  Highwood,  Ringwood,  Hants. 
(Orn.) 

1923  Hardiman-Nash,  Mrs.  E,  G.,  “Nightsgift”,  Highwood,  Ringwood,  Hants. 

(Orn.) 

1928  Harrisson,  T.  H.,  "  Newlands,”  Harrow-on-Hill,  Middlesex.  (Orn.) 

1927  Harvey,  F.  B.,  "  The  Nook,”  Rhodes  Minnis,  Eltham,  Kent. 

1915  Hopkins,  Prof.  Sir  F.  G..  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  F.R.S.,  71  Grange 
Road,  Cambridge.  (Biochemistry.) 

1929  Hose,  Miss  M.  M.,  "Stafford  House,”  Shelley  Road,  Worthing,  Sussex. 

(Orn,,  Bot.,  Ent.) 

1928  Jones,  E.  I  ,  50,  William  Street,  Hampstead  Road,  N  W.  1.  (Ent.,  Orn.) 

1929  King,  W.  F.  W.,  Bine  Coat  School,  Aldworth’s  Hospital,  Reading, 

Berks. 

1902  Miller,  Miss  E.,  "  The  Croft,”  Rainsford  Lane,  Chelmsford,  Essex.  (Lep  ) 
1905  Moore,  J.  W  ,  ”  Middleton  Dene,”  151,  Middleton  Hall  Road,  King’s 
Norton,  Birmingham.  (Lep.) 

1918  Pike.  Oliver  G.,  F.Z.S.,  M.B.O.U.,  "The  Bungalow,”  Leighton  Buzzard, 
Beds.  (Orn.) 

1914  Studd,  E.  F.,  M.A.,  B.C.L.,  F.E.S.,  Exeleigh,  Starcross,  Devon.  (Lep.) 

1928  Thoday,  A.  G  ,  31,  Upper  Brook  Street,  W.i.  (Bot.,  Ent.) 

1904  Ward,  J.  Davis,  ”  Limehurst,”  Grange-over-Sands,  Lancs.  (Lep.) 

1924  Welch,  R.  J  .  M.Sc.,  M.R.I.A.,  49.  Lonsdale  Street,  Belfast. 

1929  Willcox,  P.  A.,  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  (Ent.,  Bot.) 

Note.— The  following  abbreviations  are  used  in  the  above  lists  ;  —  A  pi. . 
Apiculture;  Aqua.,  Aquaria;  Arch.,  Archaeology  ;  Ast.,  Astronomy  ;  Biol.,’ 
Biology;  Bot,  Botany;  Chem.,  Chemistry  ;  Col..  Coleoptera  ;  Conch., 
Conchclogy  ;  Dipt.,  Diptera;  Ent.,  Entomolgy  ;  Kthn.,  Ethnology;  Geol., 
Geology  ;  Hem.,  Hemiptera  ;  Hym.,  Hymenoptera  ;  Icht..  Ichthyology  ;  Lep., 
Lepidoptera  ;  Mam.,  Mammalogy;  Micr.,  Microscopy;  Neur.,  Neuroptera ; 
Orn.,  Ornithology ;  Orth.,  Orthoptera  ;  Ool.,  Oology;  R  ,  Ramblers  Section; 
Rep.,  Reptilia;  Zoo  ,  Zoology.  ^Signifies  a  Life  Member. 

B  Rif!  S’  H 
MUSEUM 

AUG  :so 


WORKS  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY 


The  Dispersal  of  Plants  throughout  the  World.  By  Henry 
N.  Ridley,  M.A.,  C  M.G.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.  Showing  the  means 
and  methods  by  which  plants  are  distributed  throughout  the  World, 
by  Wind,  Water,  Animals,  Birds,  Simple  Adhesion,  Special  Modi¬ 
fication,  etc.,  etc.  Illustrated.  Royal  8vo.  744  pp.  £2>  3s.  Od.  net 

Further  Illustrations  of  British  Plants.  By  R.  W.  Butcher 
and  F.  E.  StRudwick.  Forming  a  more  complete  British  Flora 
together  with  Bentham’s  Handbook  and  Illustrations  (see  below.) 
485  new  figures  with  descriptions.  Crown  8vo.  ...  12s.  net. 


Handbook  of  the  British  Flora.  Revised  and  brought  up  to 
date  with  Additions,  by  A.  B.  Rendle,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S, 
Keeper  of  Botany,  British  Museum.  A  description  of  the  Flower¬ 
ing  Plants  and  Ferns  indigenous  to  or  naturalised  in  the  British 
Isles,  by  George  Bentham,  F.R.S.,  with  Additions  by  Sir  J.  D. 
Hooker,  C.B.,  G.C.S.I.,  F.R.S.  Cr.  8vo.  Pp.  lxi.  -f-  606  12s.  net 

Illustrations  of  the  British  Flora.  A  series  of  1,321  Wood 
Engravings,  with  Dissections  of  British  Plants,  drawn  by  W.  H. 
Fitch,  F. L.S.,  with  Additions  by  W.  G.  Smith,  F.L.S.  and  others, 
forming  an  Illustrated  Companion  to  Bentham’s  Handbook  of 
the  British  Flora  and  other  Floras.  Cr.  8vo.  ...  12s.  net. 

Orchids  for  the  Outdoor  Garden  By  A.  W.  Darnell.  A 
Descriptive  list  of  the  World’s  Orchids  that  may  he  grown  outdoors 
in  the  British  Isles,  with  full  cultural  directions  how  to  grow  them. 
About  1,000  species  described.  22  full  page  Illustrations.  Crown 
4to.  ...  ...  ...  ...  £2  2s.  Od.  net 

Winter  Blossoms  from  the  Outdoor  Garden.  By  A.  W. 

Darnell.  A  descriptive  list  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Herbaceous 
Plants  that  flower  in  the  Outdoor  Garden  in  the  British  Isles 
during  December,  January  and  February,  with  full  cultural  direc¬ 
tions,  and  Foreword  on  Plant  Propagation.  With  24  full-page 
Coloured  and  Plain  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  £l  Is.  Od. 

L.  REEVE  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

Lloyds  Bank  Buildings,  Bank  St.  Ashford,  Kent. 


COLLECTING  APPARATUS  OF  ALL  KINDS 


Botanical  Cases,  Plant  Presses, 

Butterfly  Nets,  Cases  &  Cabinets 
Egg  Drills.  Specimen  Tubes. 

Geological  Hammers.  Pocket 
Lenses.  Glass  Top  Boxes. 

See  Catalogue  C.L.,  Post  Free 

MICROSCOPES  &  ACCESSORIES 

Catalogue  B.L.  (1929)  contains  every  requisite  for  the 
Microscopist,  Laboratory  Worker,  and  Teacher  of  Biology. 

MICROSCOPE  SLIDES  in  all  branches 

Catalogue  A. L.  (96  pp.)  fully  classified  list  of  preparations  in 
every  branch  of  Botany  and  Zoology,  Petrology,  etc.  Invaluable 
to  the  Student  and  Amateur. 

FLATTERS  &  GARNETT,  Ltd. 
309,  Oxford  Road  Manchester 

■  Opposite  the  University  - 


That  book  you  want! 

Foyle's  can  supply  any  Scientific  Book  that  is  in  print  and  most  of 
those  that  are  out  of  print.  They  have  a  Special  Department  for  this 
class  of  literature  under  a  Manager  who  has  experience  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Natural  Sciences.  Call  and  consult  him,  or  write  and 
you  will  get  an  intelligent  reply. 

Send  for  Catalogue  of  our  Natural  History  Dept.,  also 
specially  compiled  list  of  the  best  books  on  Nature  Study 
A  Short  List  of  Authoritative  Works  on  Birds  has  been 
prepared,  which  will  be  sent  on  application. 

Arehaeology.  Special  Department  devoted  to  books  on 
this  subject.  If  unable  to  call  and  browse  round  the  stock 
at  leisure,  write  for  Catalogue  outlining  requirements  and 

interests. 

All  Catalogues  and  Lists  sent  gratis.  Books  sent  on  approval  any¬ 
where.  Deferred  payments  arranged  (Great  Britain  only). 

FOYLES  FOR  BOOKS 


119-125  Charing  Cross  Rd.,  London,  W.C.2 

Gerrard  9310  (5  lines) 
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BOTANICAL  RECORDS  OF  THE  LONDON  AREA 

186-  Y.  silvestris,  Lamarck.  Wood  Violet. 

2  Loudwater.  Rickmansworth  Park.  3.  Bedfont,  “  overrunning 
the  churchyard.  7.  Northaw  Wood.  9.  Epping  Lower  Forest.  10 
Lambourn.  13.  Weybridge.  17.  Norbury  Park.  N.  side  of  Box  Hill. 
18.  Caterham.  Farley.  Woods  above  Limpsfield.  19.  Limpsfield. 
Oxted.  lO.  Crofton.  Eltham.  23.  Magpie  Bottom,  N.  of  Kemsing 
(f.  leucantha ).  Brasted  Hill  (flore  rubro ).  24.  Westerham. 

187.  Y.  Riviniana,  Reichb.  Common  Dog  Violet . 

Ail  divisions  except  1,  13,  21,  22.  Forma  villosa  recorded  from  : 
18.  Near  Limpsfield  on  chalk.  20.  Near  Orpington  on  Thanet  Sand. 

Var.  b.  diversa  Gregory. 

20.  Crofton. 


x  V.  catiina. 

This  hybrid  recorded  from  15.  Great  Bookham  Common  and 
Epsom  Common.  19.  Limpsfield  Common.  24.  Between  Crockham 
Hill  and  French  Street.  In  each  case  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
parents.  The  hybrid  is  abundant  and  sometimes  produces  seed  on 
Limpsfield  Common  (see  London  Naturalist  1924,  p.  16). 

189.  Y.  canina.  Linn. 

4.  Stanmore  Heath.  14.  Richmond  Park.  15.  Great  Bookham 
Common.  Epsom  Common.  17.  Mickleham  Downs.  18.  Coulsdon 
Common.  Worms  Heath.  Bull-Green,  Farley.  Farthing  Downs 
(var.  calcarea,  Reichb.)  19.  Limpsfield  Common.  24.  Crockham 
Hill. 

The  modern  segregates  of  the  Field  Pansy  section  of  the  genus  Viola  have 
received  too  little  attention  from  our  recorders  to  furnish  any  real  guide  to  their 
distribution  in  our  area.  The  aggregate  V.  tricolor  Linn,  is  reported  from 
Chorley  Wood,  div.  2,  and  V.  arvensis,  Murr.  from  all  divisions  except  3  6 
16,  21  and  24,  The  following  are  the  segregates  recorded  :  — 

195.  Y.  Lloydii,  Jord. 

22.  Greenhithe,  south  of  railway. 

197.  Y.  agrestis,  Jord. 

13.  Cornfield  between  Weybridge  and  New  Ham.  4.  Field  near 
Teddington  Lock. 

Var.  b.  segetalis .  Jord. 

13.  Railway  Arch  between  Weybridge  and  New  Ham. 

198.  Y.  obtusifolia,  Jord. 

18.  W.  of  Coulsdon  Common. 
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200.  Y.  ruralis,  Jord. 

17.  Chipstead.  18.  W.  of  Coulsdon  Common.  23.  E.  of  Eynsford 
Church 

10.  POLYGALACEJE. 

POLYGALA,  linn.  59. 

207.  P.  vulgaris,  Linn.  Common  Milkwort. 

4.  Harefield.  17.  Chipstead.  18.  Downs  above  Oxted.  20.  Hayes 
23.  Near  Romney  Street.  Well  distributed  on  the  chalk. 

208.  P.  dubia,  Bellynck.  P.  oxyptera,  (auct.) 

19.  Hurst  Green,  Oxted. 

209.  P.  serpyllactea,  Weihe. 

4.  Stanmore  Heath.  7.  Broxbourne.  9.  Epping  Forest.  10. 
Hainault  Forest.  11.  Warley  Common.  13.  Weybridge.  18.  Worms 
Heath.  19.  Limpsfield  Common  and  Chart.  24.  Near  Westerham. 

210.  P.  calcarea,  F.  Schultz.  Chalk  Milkwort. 

17.  Iteigate  Hill.  18.  Above  Limpsfield.  Fai  thing  Downs. 

Riddlesdown,  by  the  railway.  23.  Downe  S.E.  of  Halstead. 

The  characteristic  rich  blue  of  the  flowers  seldom  varies  in  this  area, 
but  a  white-flowered  form  is  common  on  Box  Hill,  just  outside  our 
radius. 


12.  CARYOPHYLLACEAE. 

DIANTHUS,  linn.  61. 

t  D.  barbatus,  Linn.  Sweet  William . 

5  North  Mimms,  several  plants,  roadside  opposite  Beltons  Farm  > 
1921. 

SAPONARIA,  linn.  62. 

221.  S.  officinalis,  Linn.  Soapivort. 

8.  Hackney  Station  embankment.  Railway  bank  at  Clapton.  12. 
Near  Dagenham.  22.  Outside  Swanley  Station  Path  leading  to 
Stone  Church. 

222.  S.  Yaccaria,  Linn. 

9.  Woodford  Wells  (garden  casual).  13.  Near  Weybridge. 
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SILENE,  linn.  63. 

-23.  Q.  Cucubalus,  Wibel.  Bladder  Campion . 
Recorded  from  all  divisions  except  13  and  14. 

^28.  S-  anglica,  Linn. 

19.  Limpsfield  Common,  beside  a  path,  once. 

232.  S-  nutans,  Linn.  Nottingham  Catchfly . 

14.  Ham,  near  Teddington  Lock,  teste  L.  B.  Hall. 

233-  S.  dubia,  Herbich. 

14.  Ham,  opposite  Teddington,  teste  L.  B.  Hall. 

235-  S.  noctiflora,  Linn.  Night-flowering  Catchfly. 

7.  Broxbourne.  9.  Woodford  Green.  11.  Noak  Hill.  19.  Limps- 
field.  v 

LYCHNIS,  linn.  65. 

238.  L.  alba,  Mill.  White  Campion. 

I^All  divisions  except  14  and  24.  Probably  in  all. 

239.  L.  dioica,  Mill.  Bed  Campion. 

All  northern  divisions.  Not  yet  recorded  from  14,  21,  22  and  23  on 
the  southern  side. 

240.  L.  Flos  cuculi,  I  -inn.  Ragged  Robin. 

Not  recorded  from  divisions  12,  16,  17,  18,  21  to  24.  May  be 
absent  from  some  of  these,  especially  on  the  chalk. 

243-  X..  Githago,  Scop.  Corti  Cockle. 

Widely  distributed  to  the  north  of  London,  the  only  divisions  without 
records  being  Nos.  8,  10  and  11.  South  of  the  Thames  the  only 
records  are  17.  Cornfields,  Leatherhead  and  Mickleham. 

CERASTIUM,  Linn.  67. 

248-  C.  semidecandrum,  Linn. 

13.  Oxshott  Heath.  14.  Towpath,  S.  of  Richmond.  19.  Limpsfield 
20.  Chislehurst. 

249.  C.  viscosum,  Linn.  Mouse-Ear  Chick-weed. 

All  divisions  except  16,  18,  21  and  22. 

250.  C-  vulgatum,  Linn.  Mouse-Ear  Chickweed. 

In  all  divisions. 
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253.  C.  arvense,  Linn. 

10.  Hainault  Forest.  14.  Ham,  opposite  Teddington.  17.  Chip- 
stead.  18.  Worms  Heath.  Stoat’s  Nest  (Parley).  Riddlesdown. 
19,  Between  Limpsfield  and  Westerham. 

MCENCHIA,  Erhr.  68. 

255-  M.  erecta,  Goerta.  Upright  Mcetichia. 

4.  Whitchurch  Common,  8.  Nazing  Common.  19.  Limpsfield 
Common  and  Chart.  24.  Crockham  Hill. 

STELLARIA,  linn.  69. 

259.  8.  aquatica,  Scop.  Water  Stanvort. 

Common  in  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  Colne  and  Lea.  Also  recorded 
from  the  following  :  6.  Dollis  Brook,  Finchley.  Enfield.  10  Chigwell. 
12.  Near  Romford,  13.  West  Molesey.  Weybridge.  20.  Crofton. 
Sidcup. 

258.  S.  media,  Vill.  Chickweed. 

Many  records  in  all  divisions.  The  variety  apetata,  Ucria,  recorded 
from  Pauls  Cray  Common,  div.  20. 

260.  S.  neglecta,  Weihe. 

22.  Darenth  (var.  umbrosa,  Opiz). 

261.  8.  Holostea,  Linn.  Stitchwort. 

Recorded  from  all  divisions  except  14,  16  and  21.  May  be  absent 
from  21. 


262.  8.  glauca,  With.  Marsh  Stitchivort. 

13.  Near  Weybridge.  Ham  Lock.  Near  Addlestone. 

263.  S.  graminea,  Linn.  Lesser  Stitchwort . 

All  divisions  except  17,  21  and  24.  Probably  in  these. 

264.  S.  uliginosa,  Murr.  Bog  Starwort. 

No  records  from  divisions  1,  2,  8,  11,  12,  16,  17,  18,  21,  22,  23. 
Easily  overlooked. 


ARENARIA,  linn,  70. 

296.  A.  trinervia,  Linn.  Ihree-nerved  Sandwort. 
All  divisions  except  14,  15,  21. 


BOTANICAL  RECORDS  OF  THE  LONDON  AREA  (21) 

270.  A.  serpyllifolia,  Linn.  Thyme-leaved  Sandwort.. 

All  divisions  except  13,  16,  21. 

271.  A.  leptoolados,  Guss. 

4.  Harefield.  7.  Broxbourne.  17.  Mickleham.  19.  Limpsfield. 
20.  Chislehurst.  Bickley. 

275-  A.  peploides.  Linn.  Sea  Purslane.. 

12.  Grays,  on  the  Thames  shore. 

SAGINA,  linn.  71. 

278.  S-  apetala,  Ard. 

1.  Fulmer,  on  walls.  2.  Wall  of  ‘’The  Durrants”,  Bricket  Wood. 
3.  Harlington.  4.  Hendon.  Wall  at  Harefield.  6.  Jackson’s  Lane, 
Highgate.  Oakleigh  Park  (garden  path).  7.  Broxbourne.  19.  Limps¬ 
field,  wall  of  Manor  House. 

(S.  filicaulis ,  Jord.,  has  not  yet  been  detected.) 

280.  S.  ciliata,  Fr. 

20.  Chislehurst.  Crofton.  (W.  Watson). 

282.  S.  procumbens,  Linn.  Procumbent  Pearlwort. 

No  records  for  divisions  1,  8,  10,  12,  13,  15,  16,  21,  22.  Probably 
overlooked  in  some  of  these. 

283.  S.  nodosa,  Fenzl.  Knotted  Pearhvort. 

17.  Banstead  Downs.  This  species,  usually  inhabiting  wet  sandy 
places  and  bogs,  is  found  occasionally  injhe  turf  of  the  chalk  downs. 

SPERGULA,  linn.  72. 

289.  S.  vulgaris,  Boenn.  Corn  Spurry. 

Ail  divisions  except  1,  3,  17,  18,  21  and  24.  The  records  probably 
include  the  next  species,  which  has  not  always  been  distinguished. 

290.  8.  sativa,  Boenn. 

4.  Harefield.  17.  Headley  Lane. 

SPERGULARIA,  Presl.  73. 

291.  S.  rubra,  Presl.  Sandspurry. 

Not  recorded  from  divisions  8,  10,  14,  15,  21,  23  and  24.  Likely  to 
be  absent  from  8  and  21. 
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293.  S.  salina.  Presl. 

12.  West  Thurrock  and  Grays,  on  the  Thames  shore. 

Var,  b.  neglecta.  (Syme). 

21.  Erith  Marshes,  on  the  river  bank. 

13.  PORTULACEAE. 

CLAYTONIA,  linn.  75. 

298.  C.  perfoliata,  Donn. 

11.  Roadside  near  Dudbrook,  Navestock.  13.  Weybridge. 

MONTIA,  linn.  76. 

299.  M.  fontana,  Linn.  Water  Blinks. 

Several  localities  in  divisions  4  and  9.  And  at :  7.  Hadley  Com¬ 
mon.  19.  Moorhouse,  near  Limpsfield.  20.  Chislehurst  Common. 

16.  HYPERICACEAE. 

HYPERICUM,  linn.  79. 

303.  H.  Androseemum,  Linn.  Tutsan. 

9.  Theydon.  Goldings  Hill,  Loughton.  19.  Near  Limpsfield  Chart. 
20.  Chislehurst. 

306.  H.  calycinum,  Linn.  Rose  of  Sharon. 

13.  Near  Cobham.  17.  Railway  bank  between  Leatherhead  and 
Boxhill,  in  great  abundance 

307.  H.  perforatum.  Linn.  St.  John's  Wort. 

Recorded  in  all  divisions  except  8,  14,  15,  21  and  24,  Quite  likely 
to  be  absent  from  8  and  21. 

308.  H.  dubium,  Leers.  Imperforate  St.John's  Wort. 

9.  Near  Woodhatch  (Ongar  Park  Wood).  11.  Thorndon  Park.  17. 
Buckland  Hills  ( teste  C  E.S.) 

310-  H.  tetrapterum,  Fr.  Square  stalked  St.  John’s  Wort . 

All  northern  divisions,  but  in  the  south  only  the  following  records  : 
19.  Oxted.  24.  Westerham. 
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312.  H.  humifusum,  Linn.  Trailing  St.  John's  Wort. 

Recorded  from  divisions  2,  4  to  7,  9,  10,  11,  17  to  20,  and  24. 

Most  plentiful  in  4  and  9. 

314.  H.  pulchrum,  Linn. 

1.  Fulmer.  2.  Bricket  Wood.  4.  Several  stations.  5.  North 
Mimms.  fc.  Coldfall  Wood,  Highgate.  7.  Several  stations.  9. 
Many  stations.  14.  Ham  Common.  17.  Mickleham  Downs.  19. 
Limpsfield  Common.  20.  Darrack  Wood,  Orpington.  22.  Southfleet. 
Joydens  Wood.  23.  Leaves  Green.  24.  Westerham. 

315-  H.  hirsutum,  Linn.  Hairy  St.John's  Wort. 

Frequent  in  divisions  4,  9,  17  and  18.  Also  in  :  7.  Wormley  West 
End.  19.  Oxted  Woods.  Limpsfield.  22.  Southfleet.  23  Near 
Otford. 

316.  H.  montanum,  Linn.  Mountain  St.  John’s  Wort. 

17.  Headley.  18.  Crohamhurst,  near  Croydon.  19.  Tandridge  Hill 
Lane.  20.  Chislehurst.  23.  S.W.  of  Keston  (two  stations). 

317.  H.  elodes,  Linn.  Marsh  St.  John’s  Wort. 

9,  Bogs  in  Epping  Forest  near  Theydon  and  Loughton.  13.  Black 
Pond,  Esher  Common.  Egham.  20.  Keston  Park.  Chislehurst. 


17.  MALVACEAE. 

MALVA,  linn.  82. 

322.  M.  moschata,  Linn.  Musk  Malloiv. 

Not  recorded  from  divisions  3,  12  to  16,  21,  22  and  24. 
Records  most  numerous  in  2,  4,  5,  17  and  23. 

323.  M.  sylvestris,  Linn.  Common  Malloiv. 
All  divisions  except  13,  14,  18  and  21. 

325-  M.  rotundifolia,  Linn.  Small  Mallow. 
All  divisions  except  12,  13,  16,  17,  23  and  24, 

326.  M  verticillata,  Linn. 

9.  Chigwell  Lane,  1907. 


327.  M.  pusilla,  Sm. 

4.  Near  Uxbridge,  near  Grand  Junction  Canal. 
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18.  TILIACEAE. 

TILIA,  linn.  83. 

T.  platyphyllos,  Scop.  Large-leaved  Lime. 

Occurs  here  and  there  as  a  planted  tree  (teste  A.  B.  Jackson). 

330.  T.  vulgaris,  Hayne.  Common  Lime. 

Recorded  in  many  divisions  as  a  planted  tree,  particularly  south  of 
the  Thames.  Notable  avenues  of  this  tree  are  in  Bushey  Park,  near 
Hampton  Court :  at  Denham  Court  near  Uxbridge  :  at  Moor  Park,  and 
Rickmansworth  Park  near  Rickmansworlh,  Middlesex  ;  at  Cassiobury 
Park,  Herts;  and  at  Betchworth  Park,  Surrey.  The  three  species  T. 
vulgaris ,  cordata  and  platyphyllos  may  usually  be  found  in  large  avenues. 

331.  T.  oordata,  Mill. 

14.  A  planted  tree  on  Barnes  Common. 


19.  LINACEAE. 

LINUM,  linn.  85. 

333.  E.  cathartioum,  Linn.  Cathartic  Flax. 

No  records  from  divisions  3,  7,  8,  10,  13  to  16,  and  24.  Most  com¬ 
mon  on  the  chalk. 

335.  L.  bienne,  Mill.  Narrciv-leaved  Flax. 

18.  Chalkpits  near  Oxted. 

336.  L.  usitatissimum,  Linn.  Common  Flax. 

Recorded  as  a  casual  from  :  4.  Near  Ickenham.  9.  Monkhams 
Estate,  Woodford.  21.  Crossness  Sewage  Works.  23.  Half  a  mile 
S.  of  Farnborough  Church  (“established1”  W.  Watson). 


20  GERANIACE  AE. 

GERANIUM,  linn.  86. 

342.  G.  pratense,  Linn.  Meadow  Cranesbill. 

L  Colne  Brook.  Wraysbury.  3.  Sunbury.  Hayt-s.  Hampton 
Court  Park  Meadows.  13.  Meadows  near  Thorpe.  Chertsey  Mead, 
Downside,  Cobham.  15.  Near  Hampton  Court  Bridge.  20.  Holwood 
Park. 

Also  19.  West  Heath,  Limpsfield,  a  white  flowered  form — an  escape, 
but  established. 
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343.  G.  pyrenaicum,  Burm.  fil. 

Not  tecorded  from  divisions  11,  12,  14,  16,  18,  20  to  23. 

344.  G.  molle,  Linn.  Dove's-foot  Cranesbill. 

All  divisions  except  13. 

345.  G.  pusillum,  Linn.  Small  Cranesbill . 

2.  Near  Croxley  Mill.  3.  Hampton  Court  4.  Harefield.  7. 
Hoddesdon.  13.  Little  Heath,  near  Cobham.  Weybridge.  16. 
Shirley.  19.  Limpsfield.  23.  Near  Shoreham. 

346.  G.  rotundifolium,  Linn.  Hound-leaved  Cranesbill. 

22.  Green  Street  Green,  near  Darenth. 

347.  G.  dissectum,  Linn.  • 

All  divisions  except  10  and  12.  Probably  in  all. 

348.  C.  columbinum,  Linn. 

2,  Bricket  Wood.  Rickmansworth.  Denham.  17.  Reigate.  Near 
Headley.  Banstead  Wood  (edges).  18.  W.  of  Oxted.  20.  Keston. 
Chislehurst.  22.  Bexley. 

349.  G.  lucidum,  Linn.  Shining  Cra?iesbill. 

1.  Denham.  Dromenagh  (Iver).  4.  Mill  Hill.  Harefield  (church¬ 
yard).  Greenford.  Near  Ickenham.  7.  Essendon,  near  the  church 
19.  Godstone,  near  the  church.  20.  Hayes.  West  Wickham. 

350.  G.  Robertianum,  Linn.  Herb  Robert. 

All  divisions  except  13,  14  and  21.  A  white  flowered  form  found  at 
Limpsfield,  division  19,  is  quite  constant. 

A  Geranium  sp.  by  the  towing  path  near  Hampton  Court  Palace, 
division  3,  and  seen  there  foi  a  number  of  years  since  1922,  has  been 
referred  to  G.  tuberosutn,  Linn,  but  its  identity  is  not  fully  established. 
G.  versicolor  Linn,  is  a  roadside  and  garden  weed  at  Crockham  Hill, 
just  beyond  the  district  boundary,  and  may  be  found  in  division  24. 

ERODIUM.  l’herit.  87. 

353.  E.  cicutarium,  L’Herit.  Cotntnon  Storksbill.. 

3.  West  Drayton.  Towpath  near  Hampton  Wick.  5.  Arkley 
Green.  7.  Broxbourne  sandpit.  8.  Rye  House.  12.  Orsett.  Chad- 
well.  13.  Weybridge.  East  Molesey.  Oxshott  Heath.  18.  Sander- 
stead.  Riddlesdown.  19.  Near  Oxted.  22.  Hartford  Heath.  24. 
Near  Westerham. 
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OXALIS,  linn,  88, 


358.  O.  Acetosella  Linn.  Wood  Sorrel. 

Recorded  in  all  divisions  except  8,  14,  15  and  21.  Possibly  absent 
from  8  and  21. 


Var.  b.  subput purascens,  DC. 

23.  Brasted  Hill. 

359.  O.  oorniculata,  Linn.  Yellow  Oxalis. 

17.  Lane  by  Thorncroft,  near  Leatherhead.  20.  Lock’s  Bottom. 
Often  a  troublesome  introduced  weed  in  gardens. 

IMPATIENS,  linn.  89. 

362.  I.  biflora,  Walt.  Orange  Balsam. 

Numerous  localities  in  divisions  1,  2,  3,  4,  13,  14  and  15  along  the 
Thames,  Colne,  Wey,  Mole  and  neighbouring  watercourses,  extending 
up  the  Mole  to  Leatherhead  and  the  Colne  to  Cassiobury. 

363.  I.  parviflora,  DC. 

6.  Gardens  at  Stoke  Newington  and  Highbury.  9.  Woodford,  13. 
Plantation  near  River  Thames,  Walton.  17.  Norbury  Park  Woods. 
Mickleham  by  R.  Mole.  18.  Lane  from  Titsey  to  Tatsfield.  19, 
Ltmpsfield,  in  many  gardens  and  hedgerows.  (This  is  probably  the 
reputed  J.  Noli-tangere  of  Brewer’s  “  Flora  of  Surrey”.) 


21.  AQUIFOLIACEAE. 

ILEX,  linn.  90. 

365.  I.  Aquifolium,  Linn.  Holly. 
All  divisions  except  1,  4,  8,  12  and  14. 


22.  CELASTRACEAE, 

EUONYMUS,  linn.  91. 

366.  E.  europaaus,  Linn.  Spindle  Iree. 
All  divisions  except  8,  12,  14,  15,  16  and  24. 
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23.  RHAMNACEAE. 

RHAMNUS,  linn.  92. 


367.  R.  oatharticus,  Linn.  Buckthorn . 

No  records  from  divisions  5,  6,  8,  10  to  13,  15,  21,  22  and  24. 

368.  R.  Frangula,  Linn.  Alder  Buckthorn. 

1.  Near  Alderbourne  Farm,  Fulmer.  6.  Hampstead  Heath,  and  the 
woods  ofHighgate  and  Winchmore  Hill,  9.  Snaresbrook.  11.  YVarley 
Gap.  Noak  Hill.  13,  Oxshott.  Esher  Common.  14.  Wimbledon 
Common.  16.  Shirley.  17.  Colley  Hill,  Reigate.  19.  Reigate 
Heath.  Limpsfield  Common.  20.  Many  localities.  24.  Westerham 


t  HIPPOCASTANACEAE. 

fAESCULUS,  linn. 

t  A.  Hippocastanum,  Linn.  Horse  Chestnut. 

Has  been  recorded  from  divisions  3,  4,  6,  13  to  16,  19,  20,  23  and 
24.  There  is  a  celebrated  avenue  of  this  tree  in  Bushey  Park,  near 
Hampton  Court. 


24.  ACERACEAE. 

ACER,  linn.  93. 

369-  A.  Pseudo-platanusi  Linn.  Sycamore. 

All  divisions  except  1,  8,  10,  12  and  21.  Apparently  much  more 
frequent  south  of  the  Thames.  Not  native,  but  naturalised  in  many 
places,  being  often  self-sown. 

370.  A.  campestre,  Linn.  Common  Maple. 

No  records  from  divisions  14,  16  and  21.  Many  records  in  all  other 
divisions. 


t  A.  platanoides,  Linn.  Norway  Maple. 

13.  Many  seedlings  in  road  from  Little  Heath  to  Cobharn  1915. 
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25.  LEGUMINOSAE. 

GENISTA,  linn.  95. 

372.  G.  anglioa,  Linn.  Petty  Whin. 

2.  Bricket  Wood.  Croxley  Common.  4.  Several  stations.  5. 
Warren  Gate.  Colney  Furze  Field.  6.  Hampstead  Heath.  7. 
Hadley.  Cole  Green.  9.  Many  stations,  particularly  in  Epping 
Forest.  10.  Lambourne.  13.  Little  Heath.  Abrook  Common.  14. 
Wimbledon.  15.  Great  Bookham  Common.  Epsom  Common.  17. 
Banstead  Heath.  20.  West  Wickham.  Chislehurst.  Hayes.  Keston. 
22.  Dartford  Heath. 

374.  G.  tinctoria,  Linn.  Dyer's  Greenweed. 

4.  Harefield.  Northwood.  Near  Pinner  Hill.  7.  Near  Broxbourne. 
9.  S.  of  Chingford.  Near  Theydon  Mount.  Leppitts  Hill.  Coopersale. 
Near  Toothill.  11.  Bentley,  20.  Haifa  mile  north  of  Farnborough 
Church. 

ULEX,  linn.  96. 

375.  u.  europsaus,  Linn.  Gorse,  Furze. 

Found  in  every  division  except  21  (Kent  Marshes).  Uncommon  in 
divisions  1,  3,  8  and  12. 

377.  U.  Minor,  Roth.  (U,  nanus,  Forst).  Divarj  Furze. 

1.  Black  Park.  4.  Near  Ruislip  Reservoir.  5.  Colney  Furze  Field. 
9.  High  Beach.  Cook’s  Folly  Wood.  10.  Chigwell  Row.  13. 
Weybridge.  Oxshott  Heath  15.  Epsom  Common.  Great  Bookham 
Common.  16.  Shirley.  19.  Limpsfield  Common  and  Chart.  20. 
Chislehurst.  Keston.  Hayes  Common.  22.  Dartford  Heath. 

CYTISUS,  linn.  97. 

378.  C.  scoparius,  Link.  Common  Broom. 

All  divisions  except  10,  17  and  21. 

ONONIS,  Linn.  98. 

379.  O.  repens,  Linn,  Rest  Harrow. 

3.  Tow  path,  Hampton  Court.  5.  Hatfield.  8.  Rye  House.  17. 
Reigate  Hill,  near  Fetcham  Downs.  By  Banstead  Wood.  Box  Hill. 
18.  Downs  above  Limpsfield.  19.  Oxted.  20.  Chislehurst.  23. 
Leaves  Green. 

380.  O.  spinosa,  Linn.  Spiny  Rest  Harrow. 

1.  Staines.  4.  Totteridge  Lane.  5.  Arkley.  6.  Finchley  Common. 
7.  White  Webbs.  Hadley  Common.  Goff’s  Oak.  9.  Highams  Park. 
Epping  Forest  (Whitehall  Plain.  Near  Wake  Arms).  10.  Chigwell.  11. 
Little  Warley.  13.  Littleworth  Common.  16.  Beddington.  Coombe. 
17.  Near  Reigate. 

( O  spinosa  is  commoner  N.  of  the  Thames,  O.  repens  on  the  S. 
side.) 
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MEDICAGO,  linn.  100. 


383.  M.  sativa,  Linn.  Luctrne. 

4.  Near  Uxbridge.  Harefield.  9.  Upshire  (Epping).  12.  Grays. 
17.  Near  Wallington.  Sutton.  Buckland  Hills.  Leatherhead.  19. 
Near  Betchworth.  20.  St.  Paul’s  Cray  to  W  est  W  ickham.  Above 
Charlton  Chalkpits.  Honor  Oak  Park  (railway  bank).  21.  Northfleet. 
22.  Chelsfield.  Southfleet.  Dartford  Heath  (near).  23.  Leaves 
Green.  N.E.  of  Otford. 

385.  M.  falcata,  Linn.  Sickle  Medick. 

4.  Uxbridge  Common,  1912  (should  be  confirmed). 

386.  M.  lupulina,  Linn.  Black  Medick. 

In  all  divisions. 

389.  M.  arabica,  Huds.  Spotted  Medick . 

3.  Towpath  near  Chertsey.  Hampton  Court  Park.  6.  Palmers 
Green.  12.  Bulphan.  14.  Towpath  near  Richmond,  towards  Ham, 
20.  Orpington  21.  Near  Northfleet.  22.  Bexley.  23.  Eynsford. 
24.  Brasted. 


ME  LI  LOTUS,  hill.  101. 

391.  M.  altissima,  Thuill.  Melilot. 

1.  Langley.  4.  Harefield,  Whitechurch.  6.  Golders  Green.  7. 
St.  Margarets.  10.  Chigwell.  17.  Foot  of  Colley  Hill,  Reigate.  19. 
Limpsfield.  Near  Betchworth  Station.  21.  Northfleet.  22.  Near 
Southfleet. 

392.  M.  alba,  Desv.  White  Melilot . 

Recorded  from  all  northern  divisions  except  1,  2  and  11.  No  records 
south  of  the  Thames. 

393.  M.  officinalis,  Lam.  ( M ,  arvensis,  walle).  Melilot. 

4.  Harefield.  6.  Muswell  Hill.  Hampstead  Heath.  Hornsey.  8. 
Clapton.  9.  Chingford  brickfield.  15.  By  Leatherhead  millpond. 
19.  Limpsfield.  20.  Half  a  mile  N.  of  Farnborough  Church. 

Obviously  casual  in  most  of  these  localities,  but  of  the  last  (div.  20). 
W.  Watson  says  “  I  believe  native.” 

394.  M.  indica,  All.  Small  Melilot. 

A  number  of  records  in  divisions  1,  2.  3,  4,  5,  7,  8  and  12.  A  casual, 
European. 
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TRIFOLIUM,  linn.  102. 

395.  T.  subterraneum,  Linn. 

3.  Hampton  Court  Park.  13.  Weybridge.  20.  Chislehurst.  22- 
Dartford  Heath.  Green  Street  Green. 

396.  T.  pratense,  Linn.  Red  Clover. 

In  all  divisions. 

397.  T.  medium,  Linn.  Zigzag  or  Meadow  Clover. 

Recorded  in  all  northern  divisions  except  1,  3,  11  and  12  ;  and  the 
following  southern  divisions  :  17.  Buckland  Hills.  18.  Railway  bank 
at  Croydon.  19.  S.  of  Oxted  Village.  20.  Chislehurst  Common. 
Camden  Park.  Keston  Mark. 

398.  T.  ochroleucon,  Huds.  Sulphur  Clover. 

9  Stapleford  1  awney.  Native  in  this  area. 

399.  T.  squamosum,  Linn.  (7.  maritimum ,  Huds.)  Sea  Clover. 
21.  Greenhithe  to  Northfleet. 

400.  T.  incarnatum,  Linn.  Crimson  Clover.  Trefoil. 

1.  Iver  Heath.  Probably  of  cultivated  origin. 

403.  T.  arvense,  Linn.  Haresfoot  Clover. 

1,  Iver.  3,  East  Bedfont.  5.  Warren  Gate.  7.  Hoddesdon  gravel 
pit.  Great  Amwell.  Near  Essendon.  12.  Stifford.  13.  Between  Little 
Heath  and  Cobham.  Weybridge  Heath.  19.  Sandpit  at  Oxted.  22. 
Dartford  Heath  gravelpit. 

405.  T.  striatum,  Linn.  Soft  Knotted  Trefoil. 

1.  Langley.  2.  Sarratt.  3.  Hampton  Court  (Park  and  tovvpath). 
5.  Colney  Heath.  7.  Near  Wormley.  8.  Broxbourne.  19.  Limps- 
field  Common.  Moorhouse.  20.  Chislehurst  Common.  Hayes  Com¬ 
mon.  22.  Green  Street  Green. 

406.  T.  scabrum,  Linn.  Rough  Trefoil. 

18.  Riddlesdown.  20.  Chislehurst  Common. 

407.  T.  glomeratum,  Linn.  Clustered  Trefoil. 

20.  Chislehurst,  once,  as  a  casual.  22,  Green  Street  Green. 

410.  T.  hybridum,  Linn.  A  Is  ike  Clover. 

Recorded  in  divisions  2,  4,  8,  9,  11,  15,  17,  19,  20,  22  and  23. 

411.  T.  repens,  Linn.  White  or  Dutch  Clover. 

In  all  divisions. 
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412.  T.  fragiferum,  Linn.  Strawberry  Clover. 

Recorded  in  divisions  3,  4,  5,  8,  9,  11,  13,  17,  19  and  21. 

Most  frequent  in  ttie  northern  divisions  on  the  clay  or  alluvium. 

413.  T.  resupinatum,  Linn.  Reversed.  Clover. 

8.  Towpath  by  River  Lea  near  Broxbourne.  Observed  for  several 
years.  A  South  European  species. 

415.  T.  prooumbens,  Linn.  Hop  Trefoil. 

In  all  divisions  except  3,  10,  13  to  16  and  24. 

416.  T.  dubium,  Sibth.  Lesser  Yellow  Trefoil. 

In  all  divisions. 

417.  T.  filiforme,  I  .inn  Least  Yellow  Trefoil. 

3.  Hampton  Court  Park.  4,  Hendon.  17.  Epsom.  18.  Worms 
Heath.  19.  Limpsfield.  20.  Chislehurst.  Pauls  Cray  Common. 
Hayes.  Keston. 

Often  found  on  lawns  on  a  sandy  soil. 

ANTHYLLIS,  linn.  103. 

418.  A.  Vulneraria,  Linn.  Lady's  Fingers. 

1.  Langley.  Thorney.  4.  Near  Uxbridge.  10.  Hainault.  17,  18 
and  22.  Frequent  in  these  divisions  on  the  chalk,  but  apt  to  be  local 

LOTUS,  linn.  104. 

420.  L.  corniculatus,  Linn.  Birds-foot  Trefoil . 

In  all  divisions. 


421.  L.  tenuis,  Waldst  and  Kit. 

12.  Thurrocks,  in  a  chalk  quarry.  20.  Orpington,  road  to  east  of 
station. 

422.  L.  uliginosus,  Schkuhr.  Marsh  Birds-foot  Trefoil. 

Recorded  from  all  northern  divisions  except  10  and  12.  In  the  south 
only  from  ;  13.  Black  Pond,  Esher  Common.  19.  Limpsfield.  But 
it  has  probably  been  overlooked. 

423.  L.  angustissimus,  Linn.  Slender  Birds-foot  Trejoil.. 

21.  Stone  Marshes.  A  rarity. 

t  ROBINIA,  linn. 

t  R.  Pseudo-Acacia,  Linn.  False  Acacia. 

A  North  American  tree  recorded  in  divisions  3,  13,  17  and  19.  In 
some  localities  self  sown  seedlings  are  established. 
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t  COLUTEA,  linn. 

+  C-  arborescens,  Linn.  Bladder  Senna. 

6.  Abundant  on  the  railway  banks  near  Dalston  and  elsewhere.  12. 
Grays.  Originally  planted.  Native  of  the  Mediterranean  region. 

CORONILLA,  linn.  107. 

430.  C.  varia,  Linn. 

12.  Dagenham.  A  European  species. 

ORN1THOPUS,  linn.  108. 

t  O.  compressus,  Linn. 

8.  Appeared  as  a  casual  at  Clapton  in  1912.  European. 

431.  O.  perpusillus,  Linn.  Bird's  Foot. 

Recorded,  generally  from  heathy  places,  in  divisions  2,  4,  5,  7,  9,  10, 
11,  13,  18,  19  and  24. 

HIPPOCREPIS,  linn.  109. 

433.  H.  comosa,  Linn.  Horseshoe  Vetch. 

17.  Fetcham  Downs.  Between  Headley  and  Mickleham.  18. 
Purley.  Farthing  Downs.  Riddlesdown.  Downs  above  Oxted.  23. 
Downs  at  Shoreham.  Well  distributed  In  these  divisions. 

ONOBRYCHIS,  hill.  110. 

434.  O.  vicisBfolia,  Scop.  Sainfoin. 

2.  Croxley  Mills.  West  Hyde.  5.  Warren  Gate.  6.  Golders 
Green.  8.  Reservoir  banks  Walthamstow.  18.  Woldingham.  22. 
Leaves  Green.  Near  Eynsford. 

Often  a  casual  or  relic  of  cultivation. 

VICIA,  LINN.  111. 

435.  Y.  hirsuta,  Gray.  Hairy  Tare. 

Recorded  in  all  northern  divisions  (1  to  12)  and  in  13,  15,  19  and 
20.  Probably  in  others. 

436.  Y.  fcetrasperma,  Mcench.  Slender  Fare. 

Recorded  in  divisions  1,  2,4,  7,  8,  9,  _15,  18,  19  and  22.  Seems 
more  local  south  of  the  Thames. 
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438.  Y.  Cracca,  Linn.  7 ujted  Vetch. 

All  divisions  except  12,  16.  18,  21  and  24.  May  be  in  some  of  these, 
but  has  not  been  recorded  although  it  is  a  conspicuous  and  ornamental 
species. 


439.  Y.  villosa,  Roth 

4.  Hendon.  12.  Grays.  19.  Allotments  at  Limpsfield. 

442.  Y.  sepium,  Linn.  Bush  Vetch.  Hedge  Vetch. 

In  all  divisions  except  1,  14,  16  and  21. 

445.  Y.  hybrida,  Linn. 

22.  Railway  bank  cast  of  Swanley. 

446.  Y.  sativa,  Linn.  Common  Vetch. 

Recorded  from  divisions  1,  3,  4,  5,  8,  17,  21,  23  and  24.  A  casual 
or  relic  of  cultivation. 

447.  Y.  angustifolia,  Linn.  Narrow-leaved  Vetch. 

Recorded  in  all  divisions  except  14  and  16,  where  it  will  probably  be 
found  also.  Var  b.  Bobartii,  Koch,  occurs  on  sand  at  Limpsfield, 
division  19,  and  elsewhere. 

1  Y.  narbonensis,  Linn. 

5.  South  Mimms,  in  1911.  A  European  species,  Central  and  South. 

t  Y.  pannonica,  Crantz. 

9.  Monkhams  Estate,  Woodford  in  1907.  A  European  species. 

LATHYRUS,  linn.  112. 

450,  L.  Aphaca,  Linn.  Yellow  Vetchling. 

8.  Broxbourne  in  1907. 

451.  L.  Nissolia,  Linn.  Grass  or  Crimson  Vetchling. 

2.  Bedmond,  near  Abbotts  Langley.  4.  Edgware.  7.  Near  Hadley. 
Wormley  West  End.  NearCuffley.  9.  Epping.  10.  Hainault  Forest. 
11.  Brook  Street,  near  Brentwood.  17.  Chipstead.  18.  Riddlesdown. 
19.  Limpsfield.  20.  Eltham  Park.  23.  Near  Famborough. 

454.  L.  pratensis,  Linn.  Meadoiv  Vetchling. 

All  divisions  except  14,  15,  16  and  21.  Probably  in  all. 
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456.  L.  tuberosus,  Linn.  Earth  nut  Pea. 

19.  Open  bushy  ground  in  Barrow  Green  Woods,  Oxted,  1 926. 
Flowering  in  profusion.  Could  not  be  found  1928. 

457.  Jj.  sylvestris,  Linn.  Everlasting  Pea. 

18  and  19.  Near  Merstham,  in  both  division.  22.  Swanscombe 
Park. 

460.  L.  montanus,  Bernh.  Tuberous  Bitter  Vetch. 

1.  Uxbridge.  2.  Bricket  Wood.  4.  Ruislip.  5.  Colney  Heath.  6. 
Coldfall  Wood,  Highgate.  7.  Hadley  Wood.  9.  Epping  Forest. 
Woodhatch.  Sewardstone.  10.  Lambourn.  19.  Oxted.  22.  Stone 
Wood  near  Darenth.  24.  Brasted  Chart. 

26.  ROSACEAE. 

PRUNUS,  linn.  113. 

462.  P.  spinosa,  Linn.  Sloe,  Blackthorn. 

Recorded  in  all  divisions  except  2,  16,  21  and  22. 

463.  P.  insititia,  Linn.  Bullace. 

3.  West  Drayton.  6.  Hampstead  Heath.  7.  Broxbourne.  8. 
Cheshunt.  9.  Galley  Wood,  near  Waltham  Cross.  12.  North 
Ockendon.  17.  Leatheihead.  Fetcham  Park.  19.  Limpsfield  Chart. 
20.  St.  Pauls  Cray.  23.  N.E.  of  Otford. 

Generally  found  in  hedges. 

464.  P  domestica  Linn.  Wild  Plum. 

17.  Near  Headley  18.  Downs  near  Oxted.  20.  Crofton  Court,  near 
Orpington. 

465.  P.  avium,  Linn.  Gean. 

Recorded  from  divisions  2,  4,  5,  6,  7,  9,  17,  18,  19,  23  and  24. 
Plentiful  on  the  chalk  in  divisions  17  and  18,  and  on  greensand  in 
division  19. 


466.  P.  Cerasus,  Linn.  Cherry. 
6.  Coldfall  Wood.  Highgate  Gravel-pit  Wood. 

467.  P.  Padus,  Linn.  Bird  Cherry. 


9.  Cooks  Folly  Wood,  near  South  Woodford, 
trees,  probably  bird-sown  fmm  ..gardens. 


Two  or  three  small 
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The  SOCIETY  is  an  amalgamation  of  the  City  of  London 
Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society,  founded  in  1858, 
and  the  North  London  Natural  History  Society,  founded  in  1892. 

Meetings  are  held  on  the  First  and  Third  Tuesdays  in  each 
month,  in  the  London  School  of  Hygiene  and  Tropical  Medicine, 
Keppel  Street.,  Gower  Street,  W.C.l.  The  room  is  open  from  6  p.nv 
to  9  p.m.,  and  meetings  begin  at  6.30  p.m.  punctually,  unless  other 
arrangements  are  announced. 

The  Chingford  Local  Branch  meets  at  the  Avenue  Cafe 
opposite  Chingford  Station,  at  8  p.m.,  on  the  Second  Monday  in 
each  month. 

At  these  meetings  specimens  in  various  branches  of  Natural 
History  are  exhibited,  and  papers  on  various  subjects  are  read  and 
discussed.  Visitors  are  cordially  welcomed  on  the  introduction  of  a 
member  of  the  Society. 


The  Minimum  Annual  Subscription  for  Members  is  7s.  6d.,  and 
for  Associates  2s.  6d.  Each  Member  is  entitled  to  one  copy  of  “  The 
London  Naturalist  ”  free  ;  extra  copies  can  be  purchased  by  Mem¬ 
bers  at  two  thirds  of  the  published  price.  All  Subscriptions 
become  due  on  January  1st.,  and  should  be  sent  direct  to  the 
Treasurer.  Members  elected  after  October  1st.  pay  no  Subscription 
for  the  year  of  their  election. 


New  Members  and  Associates  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  2s.  6d. 

The  Subscription  is  fixed  at  as  moderate  a  sum  as  is  possible, 
having  due  regard  to  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  Society  and  its 
work,  in  order  that  all  may  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  offered. 
The  Society  therefore  looks  with  confidence  for  the  support  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  study  of  Natural  History. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 


Murray  <fc  Co.,  180  Brompton  Road,  S.W.3. 


